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THE  LATE  SENOU  DON  MANUEL  BONILLA, 
Tresident  of  Honduras,  who  died  on  March  21, 1913. 
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PROGRESSIVE  GUATEMALA 


IX  tlio  capital  <»f  Cjuat('inala  a  beautiful  and  most  unique  monument 
was  recently  unveiled.  Design  and  outline  typify  the  country's 
])rogress  and  prosperity,  but  more  particularly  this  beautiful 
shaft  commemorates  the  union  of  the  oceans  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west.  Barrios,  on  the  Caribbean,  is  now  linked  by  rail  with  San 
Jose,  on  the  Pacific  (270  miles),  and  this  important  step  in  the  progress 
aTul  welfare  of  the  Guatemalan  nation  has  prompted  the  erection  of 
this  monument. 

The  location,  on  the  Plaza  Reyna  Barrios  in  the  capital  city  having 
been  selected,  the  execution  of  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
well-known  engineer,  Sr.  Don  Luis  A.  Fontaine,  who,  after  14  months 
of  constant  study  and  labor,  has  jmxluced  a  work  which  worthily 
commemorates  the  important  epoch  in  Guatemalan  history. 

The  design  of  the  monument  not  only  called  forth  the  engineer's 
ability  but  also  liLs  artistic  talent.  lie  desired  to  represent  natural 
beauty,  the  commercial  products  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
as  well  as  to  note  the  ])rogress  of  civilization.  Blocks  of  granite  and 
natural  bowlders,  winch  together  with  various  metal  figures,  have  been 
combined  to  form  a  ])leasing  whole,  weighing  more  than  66  metric 
tons.  Standing  near  the  to])  of  the  monument  is  an  angelic  female 
figure'  in  bronze  with  outstretched  wings,  and  holding  in  the  left  hand 
a  trumpet,  while  the  calm  and  serene  face  overlooking  the  city, 
appears  to  be  wrapped  in  meditation.  Other  bronze  figures  and  sym¬ 
bols  lower  down  the  shaft  beautifully  portray  commerce  and  labor, 
while  the  stream  of  clear  water  coursing  from  within  adds  still  another 
aspect  of  l)eauty  and  j)urity. 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  which  recently  took  place  at  the  capital 
were  ])articij)ated  in  by  the  highest  Government  officials  and  other 
prominent  men.  The  Minister  of  Fomento,  Sr.  Don  Luis  Mendizabal, 
took  a  leading  ])art  in  the  ceremonies,  and  the  address  of  the  occasion 
was  delivered  by  Sr.  Don  Adrian  Recinos. 


MONfMKN'T  I!K('KNT1,V  r.NVKII.KI)  IN  (il  ATKMALA  (  ITV.  (il  ATKMAI.A,  To  COM M KMO I! AT K  TIIK  COMI’I.KTION  OK  TIIK 

INTEUOCKANIC  UAII-WAA'. 


The  massive  granite  Ijloeks  ami  bowlders,  the  striking  bronze  figures,  and  the  other  signifieant  emblems  symbolize  the  natural  beauty  of  the  eountry,  its 
eommereial  ami  itidiistrial  aetivities,  ami  eonvey  an  i<lea  of  the  spirit  of  progress  and  develoiuneiit. 


KSTRADA  CAHKKHA  ASYIA  M  at  CU'ATKMALA  (  ITV. 
Dcsignod  and  used  as  a  homi-  for  Ihp  indigent. 
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(lujitoinaljiii  iio\vsj)a])(‘is  laid  much  stress  upon  the  ceremonies 
and  their  signilicance;  “(hiatemala  moderno’’  (modern  (luatemala) 
occupyiug  large  headlines  in  the  newspapers  and  the  addresses  of  the 
oflicials  being  re])roduce<l  verbatim. 

Tin*  advent  of  the  modern  railway  uniting  the  coasts  of  the  Republic 
has  been  fittingly  commemorated:  the  railroad  building  southwanl 
from  Mexico  to  unite  with  the  Guatemalan  roads  will  soon  he  com- 
])lete«l;  other  lines  in  course  of  construction  are  bringing  the  outlying 
sections  of  the  country'  into  closer  touch  with  the  capital,  which  with 
numerous  new  buildings  and  municipal  improvements  bespeaks 
abundant  progress. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  recently  in  Guatemala  and  the 
op])ortunities  the  Republic  offers;  and  since  the  interoceanic  railway 
]n-ovides  such  excellent  opportunities  for  seeing  the  countiy',  numbers 
of  toui'ists  as  well  as  business  men  have  been  attracted  there.  A 
])leasant  sail  from  New  Orleans  across  the  Mexican  Gulf  lands  one  at 
Barrios,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railroatl.  From  this  ])ort  the 
daUy  trains  to  the  capital  city  traverse  a  most  interesting  country, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  histon*  and  archseologA'  or 
of  the  man  of  business  who  seeks  new  lamls  for  the  promotion  of 
modern  agriculture  ami  allied  industries.  The  course  of  the  railway 
lies  through  the  richest  section  of  the  Rej)ublic,  many  of  the  localities 
h(‘ing  noted  for  products,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  fruit,  fibers,  and 
many  other  things  indigenous  to  the  soil.  In  the  eastern  lowlands 
for  many  miles  along  the  railroad  the  land  is  very*  productive  and 
adapted  to  fruit  growing  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane;  estimates 
])lace  2,000  square  leagues  well  suited  to  the  latter  pro^luct,  but 
scarcely  one-twentieth  of  this  land  is  utilized.  Each  “cahiUeria” 
(111  acres)  produces  about  1,000  quintals  of  sugar.  In  the  lowlands 
the  cane  harvests  occur  about  every  10  months,  and  in  the  lands  of 
higher  altitudes  about  every  12  to  20  months. 

The  rubber  tree  is  found  wild  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  when  the 
trees  are  7  years  old  they  often  give  2  pounds  of  rubber  a  season; 
another  profitable  crop  of  the  same  section  is  the  cacao  plant,  which  at 
about  7  A'cam  of  age  produces  more  than  half  a  dozen  pounds  of 
cacao;  the  s(juirrel,  however,  ])roves  an  enemy  of  this  tree,  hut  it  is 
hoped  that  soon  some  enterprising  person  will  find  a  scientific  remedy 
for  preventing  this  waste. 

For  the  tourist  leaving  Barrios  by  the  morning  train  there  is  much 
to  interest,  especially  if  he  be  liistorically  inclined.  Soon  he  fuids  him¬ 
self  within  a  section  of  the  world  where  ancient  peoples  built  many 
wonderful  structures,  the  ruins  of  which  to-day  hear  mute  testimony 
to  their  skill  as  architects  and  builders.  About  noon  the  train  reaches 
the  little  station  of  Los  Amates,  where  the  inquiring  traveler  should 
stop  over  and  make  a  journey  to  tlie  famous  ruins  of  Quirigua,  only 
a  mile  from  the  station,  and  which  distance  may  he  comfortably 


EXTERIOR  OF  OPERATING  HALL  IN  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

The  medical  school  of  Guatemala  was  founded  over  100  years  ago  and  has  preserved  all  its  ofTicial  records 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  Medicine  covers  a  six-year  course,  pharmacy  four  years,  and  dentistry 
three  years. 
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HOSPITAL  “JOAQUINA  DE  MATERNIDAD"  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

I/arge,  airy,  and  well  equipped,  tlie  hospitals  of  Guatemala  are  models  of  up-to-date  medical  institutions 
containing  the  most  modern  scientific  devices  and  apparatuses. 


LAW  SCHOOL  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 


This  stiliool  hits  llie  short  course  of  law  of  five  years;  in  most  Spanisli  American  countries  it  is  six  years, 
in  some  seven,  and  in  one  eight  years.  Tne  required  studies  embrace  not  oniy  ciyil,  criminal,  and 
commercial  law,  court  procedure,  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  but  also  international  law  and  an  outline 
course  on  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  literature. 


PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

A  /There  are  separate  scliools  far  boys  and  Kiris  in  Guatemala,  as  coeducation  has  Kained  little  foothold 

<there.  The  course  in  the  practical  .school  (escuela  practical  includes  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and 
J  commercial  studies  in  addition  to  the  common-scliool  branches. 


A  CLASS  IN  THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 


The  present  organization  of  education  in  Guatemala  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  regular  primary  and 
secondary  .schools,  practically  all  departments  of  higher  and  special  instruction.  There  are  faculties  of 
law  and  medicine,  normal,  commercial,  and  industrial  schools,  and  military,  artistic,  and  musical 
academies. 


XEW  TRACTICAU  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  NEARING  COMPLETION,  GUATEMALA  CITA'. 


In  rwent  years  tlie  (ioverninent  h;is  t)een  particularly  active  in  fostering  industrial  education.  Night 
schools  Have  been  founded  for  artisans,  and  special  institutions  of  manual  training  have  been  opened 
in  the  capital  and  in  some  provincial  towns.  The  curritailum  corresponds  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  but  to  these  are  added  instruction  and  praetkie  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  There  are  six 
such  schools  for  boys  and  three  for  girls,  Itesides  two  distinct  trade  schools. 


CAVALRY  SQUAD  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOA'S,  GUATEMALA  CITA'. 


As  a  rule  these  schools  are  boarding  institutions.  Part  of  the  pupils  are  appointed  and  maintained  by  the 
State,  while  the  others  are  private-paying  stdiolars  Carpentry,  ironwork,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking 
are  some  of  the  prat^tical  trades  taught  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  work.  Courses  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  stenography  are  given  in  the  last  years  of  the  seconclary  schools  of  both  .sexes. 


FRONT  OF  INTERIOR  BUILDING  OF  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  GUATEMALA 

CITY. 

In  the  foreground  Ls  the  first  pat  io,  large  enough  for  the  most  extensive  maneuvers  of  the  cadets.  In  back 
of  the  building  is  another  smaller  patio.  The  upper  story  of  the  structure  is  reserved  for  donnitories  of 
the  faculty  and  the  library;  the  lower  story  is  used  for  dining  hall  and  billiard  rooms. 


MAIN  F.VgADE  OF  THE  MILITARY  .ACADEMY  AT  GU.VTEMALA  CITY. 

This  massive  structure  with  its  spacious'drilling' grounds  and  subsidiary  building  was  inaugurated  bn 
June  30, 1912,  by  the  I’resident  of  the  Republic,  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  the  principlesof  liberty, 
democracy,  anti  progress  over  the  old  imperial  regime  of  the  past  300  years.  The  entire.structure  'is 
medieval  Gothic  m  architecture  and  presents.an  imposing  and  majestic  appearance. 
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covered  in  a  earria'ie  or  on  horseliaek.  Tlie  of  these  ancient 

works,  some  of  wliich  are  well  jireserved,  will  repay  one  for  the  trouble 
and  the  sli<;l»t  expense  of  turnin"  from  one’s  course. 

In  (luatemala  the  “compiest  of  the  Tropics”  has  taken  material 
form  of  the  most  apjiroved  character,  and  this  fact  is  exemplified 
more  especially  in  the  new  general  hospital  in  Guatemala  City  and  its 
able  staff,  which  form  a  nucleus  from  which  many  smaller  cities  will 
he  aided  in  combating  disease  and  in  tlie  cleanin';  uj)  campait;n 
which  has  already  achieved  important  results  in  sevei’al  sections 
of  the  Republic. 

1  lurin';  last  year  leaniin<;  in  its  various  branches  received  valuable 
aid  and  encouragement.  The  new  militar\’  academy  at  the  capital 
was  opened  last  summer,  and  the  event  was  made  important  by  the 
presence  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  other 
high  officials  of  the  Government. 

The  main  building  of  the  institution  is  ver\’  imposing,  its  massive 
style  of  architecture  is  attractive  and  pleasing  and  the  corjis  of 
instructors  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  attainments  in 
their  respective  fields  of  learning. 

Lie.  Don  Virgilio  Rodriguez  Beteta  delivered  an  inspiring  adtlress, 
dwelling  particular!}'  on  the  good  results  that  may  come  to  a  nation 
through  its  military  schools,  which  in  the  truest  sense  is  not  the 
teaching  of  war  for  the  sake  of  mortal  combat,  hut  for  instilling  in 
youth  the  elements  of  discipline  and  of  resjiect  for  authority:  for 
promoting  honor  and  true  citizenship,  morally,  physically,  ami 
mentally. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  military  academy  was  the 
annual  “fiestas  de  Minerva,”  which  were  celebrated  in  the  autumn. 
The  Yaiious  events  connected  with  these  observances  are  anticipated 
with  much  interest  and  attract  large  crowds  to  the  cajntal  city.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  is  the 
originator  of  the  Minerva  festivities,  and  his  interest  in  the  various 
jihases  is  sufficient  to  popularize  the  events,  which  have  a  hearing  on 
schools  and  the  development  of  learning.  So  important  were  the 
proceedings  of  last  year  that  they  have  been  chronicled  and  arranged 
in  booklet  form  under  the  name  of  Fiestas  de  Minerva  de  1912. 
These  addresses  and  orations  indicate  the  high  ideals  for  which  the 
country’s  leadei’s  are  striving,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  portray 
the  institutions  of  learning,  which  are  largely  attended  and  which 
are  probably  exerting  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  future  of  the 
Republic  than  any  other  factor. 

The  Buleetix  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Ilerrarte,  Secretaiy 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  Guatemala,  for  many  excellent  pictures  of 
that  country,  a  number  of  which  are  here  reproduced,  and  wliich 
will  give  the  general  reader  a  far  better  idea  of  the  country’s  pro¬ 
gressiveness  than  columns  of  text. 


DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  SEC¬ 
RETARY  OF  STATE  BRYAN 

ON  Thursday  evening,  March  13.  1913,  the  Director  General 
tendered  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
William  J.  Bryan,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  position,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  ilinner  was  held  in  the  handsome  Hall  of  the  Americas, 
which  was  artistically  decorated  with  heavy  banks  of  palms  and  ferns, 
gently  relieved  by  a  dash  of  color  from  the  effectively  arranged  floral 
embellishments. 

To  meet  the  Secretary  and  his  charming  wife,  there  were  invited 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin  American  Republics, 
their  wives,  and  several  other  distinguished  guests  prominent  in  offi¬ 
cial  life  and  interested  in  the  promotion  of  closer  friendship  between 
the  American  Republics.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  a  general 
reception  followed,  at  which  about  100  other  guests  were  present, 
including  the  secretaries  and  attaches  and  their  wives  of  the  Latin 
American  embassies  and  legations,  and  others  of  social  and  official 
distinction  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Near  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  Director  General  requested  Senhor 
Domicio  da  Gama,  the  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  and  the  ranking 
diplomat  present,  to  extend  a  welcome,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Board,  to  the  new  chairman.  This  he  did  in  his  char¬ 
acteristic  and  usual  brilliant  manner,  which  elicited  words  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  Secretary  Bryan.  In  his  happy  aildress  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  said : 

I  duly  appreciate  the  honor  that  befalls  me  of  ])resentin"  the  "reefinois  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  the  other  .Vmericaii  Republics  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  and  find  the  task  a  very  aftreeable  one.  To  look  with  a  joyous 
heart  toward  the  rising  sun  is  certainly  a  symbolic  attitude  and  as  human  and  natural 
as  hope  itself.  Still  better  than  to  praise  a  man  for  his  deeds,  it  is  gratifying  to  bid 
welcome  to  the  promising  new  worker  in  this  ungrateful  field  of  diplomacy,  where  so 
()ften  oidy  thorns  come  when  we  expect  flowers  and  fruits  as  a  reward  to  our  labor.  We 
bid  welcome  to  the  man  with  a  noble  heart,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  preaching 
the  advent  of  social  justice,  of  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  individuals,  of  reciprocity  in 
good  will  among  men.  After  having  made  himself  sure  about  the  national  needs  in 
his  country,  after  having  fought  the  good  battle  for  his  political  ideals  at  home,  he  went 
abroad  to  inquire  about  other  peoples’  needs,  lie  has  traveled  extensively  through 
South  America  with  his  keen  eyes  wide  open  and  has  seen  and  heard  and  retained 
much  to  his  profit,  to  our  benefit.  And  now  that  the  fortune  of  national  politics  has 
brought  him  to  the  direction  of  the  international  politics  of  his  country,  we  take  advan- 
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tajja  of  his  profitablo  waiuloriiij's  along  our  southern  lands  to  claim  him  as  an  old  and 
sympathetic  acquaintance,  if  not  a  close  friend  to  all  of  us.  Under  such  favorable 
auspices  any  man  could  easily  be  convinced  that  in  diplomacy  tve  always  mean  well, 
even  when  we  ai)p*ar  to  look  for  trouble,  our  differences  in  most  of  the  cases  bein<r 
rather  of  expression  than  of  essence.  He  could  easily  be  conviu<;ed  also  that,  under 
the  law  of  the  less  effort,  international  politics,  which  in  this  continent  deals  princi¬ 
pally  with  those  niceties  of  national  feelings  .«o  dear  to  the  patriotic  Latin,  has  a  greater 
tendency  toward  agreement  than  any  other  business  in  the  world,  since  to  deal  with 
permanent  nationalities  is  not  the  same  as  to  deal  with  j>assing  individuals.  Hut  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  knew  all  this  before  enh'ring  this  new 
field  of  politics,  where,  by  the  way,  he  already  looks  so  comfortably  settled  and  so 
thoroughly  at  home,  lie  certainly  knows  that  to  the  man  with  a  cl(*ar  head  and  a  kind 
heart  th(“  difficultus  of  his  task  are  reduced  by  half.  And  we  promise  to  use  the  best 
of  our  industry  to  help  him  in  solving  the  remaining  half,  when  occasion  aris<>s.  So 
that,  bc'tween  personal  good  will  and  diplomatic  desire  to  agree,  our  relations  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  its  new  chief  will  be  as  cordially  friendly  as  becomes  partners 
in  the  great  work  of  civilization  in  this  our  continent  of  America. 

Secretary  Bryan  replied  in  part  as  follows : 

Wliatever  lack  of  confidence  I  may  have  in  regard  to  other  duties  that  may  fall  to 
the  occupant  of  the  office  with  which  His  Excellency  President  Wilson  has  honored 
me,  I  feel  sure  that  he  could  have  found  no  one  either  in  our  party  or  in  our  country 
who  could  meet  more  cordially  the  repre.sentatives  of  Central  and  South  America. 
When  the  office  was  tendered  me,  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  gave  for  being  willing  to 
accept  it  was  that  it  would  enable  me  to  join  with  our  President  in  cementing  even 
more  closely  nations  that  live  so  near  us  and  are  so  identical  with  ours  in  their  pur- 
po.ses  and  a.spirations. 

The  visit  which  my  good  wife  and  I  paid  to  some,  though  not  all,  of  these  southern 
countries  three  years  ago  increased,  if  jtossible,  the  interest  which  we  felt  in  them 
and  I  am  grateful  to  Director  General  Harrett  for  giving  me,  as  my  first  opportunity 
of  meeting  diplomatic  representatives  around  a  banquet  board,  the  privilege  of 
meeting  you  who  are  so  close  to  us  and  who  share  in  the  re.sponsibilities  of  developing 
his  Western  Hemisphere  dedicated  to  freedom.  I  am  grateful,  too,  to  the  Director 
General  for  having  selected  as  the  spokesman  of  this  gathering  to-night  one  who  not 
only  by  his  position  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Pan  American  dijdomatic  circle,  but 
who  so  felicitously  exj)res.ses  your  greetings  and  good  will. 

He  need  not  tell  me  that  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  our  country.  1  have  had  occasion 
JO  l)ecome  ac(|uainted  with  that  fact;  I  have  been  silting  beside  the  better  half  of 
his  family.  Po.ssibly  I  ought  not  to  .say  the  better  half  lest  my  remarks  might  be 
given  a  patriotic  interpretation  rather  than  the  interj)retalion  that  we  give;  in  this 
country  we  are  glad  to  admit  that  a  man  is  doing  all  that  lie  can  hope  to  do  if  he  can 
even  be  the  lesser  half. 

Tlie  Secretary  then  dwelt  iijion  his  trip  tlirono;]!  soitie  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America,  callin<r  attention  to  the  various  points  of 
interest  which  especially  attracted  him.  He  spoke  of  San  Marcos 
University  at  Lima,  tlic  oldest  in  the  Western  Hemisplicre,  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  tendency  toward  freer  ami  more 
c^eneral  education  throughout  the  world.  He  commented  on  the 
educational  development  in  Bolivia,  and  in  Uruguay  where  the 
school  system  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  and  finally 
he  referred  with  particular  pleasure  to  his  visit  to  a  school  at  Sao 
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I’ilulo,  Brazil,  wliero  as  part  of  the  ('xorcisos  tho  entire  student  body 
rose  and  santj  “My  country  ’tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee 
1  sin^.’’  Mr.  Bryan  tlien  continued: 

\Vc*  ivtunicd  from  a  dflidufiil  trip,  after  having  received  courtesies  from  all  the 
nations  visited,  courtesies  that  1  knew  were  not  intended  for  ns  as  individtials,  but 
for  us  as  citizens  of  a  great  country. 

So,  to-night,  as  a  represmitative  of  our  (iovernment — as  the  one  who  by  virtue  of 
his  otlice  comes  into  closest  contact  with  those  who  are  hens  the  accredited  rei)res(‘nta- 
tives  of  other  lands  as  the  occu|>ant  of  this  ))osition,  J  say,  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  meet  you  and  to  mingle  with  you.  I  am  glad  to  a.'ssure  you  of  the 
])acific  jairpose  and  the  genuine  friendshi])  which  the  President  of  our  great  Natit)n 
entertains  toward  all  the  i)eo])le  and  all  the  (lovernnumts  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
i{;a,  and  to  assure  you  that  1  am  in  complete  symi)athy  with  him  in  this  friendship 
and  interest.  We  desire  that  you  shall  know  us  and  that  our  ])eo])le  should  know  you. 
We  desire  that  our  exports  to  your  country  shall  increase  and  that  our  imports  from 
your  country  shall  increase,  but  I  believe  that  the  most  valuable  thing  that  can  be 
sent  across  the  border  line  of  nations  is  an  ideal.  1  am  glad,  therefore,  that  however 
we  may  feel  about  the  tariff  on  other  commodities  there  is  free  trade  in  ideals;  we 
have  gathered  ideals  from  all  the  world;  we  are  indebted  to  the  world  for  ideals  selected 
from  every  section.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  .shall  be  able  to  borrow  from  the 
experiences  of  our  neighbors  on  the  .south,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  loan  to  them  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  developed  and  perfected  here.  We  an?  not  only  glad  to  give  you 
the  advantage  of  our  ex])erience,  not  oidy  glad  to  allow  you  to  learn  by  our  trials,  our 
experiments,  and  our  mistakes,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  our  ])eo])le  go  among  you,  to 
a.s.sistyou  in  developing  the  resources  of  thetrreat  countries  that  lie  to  the  .south  of  us. 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  His  Excellency  the  President,  as  I  s])eak  for  myself  and  for 
all  associat(“d  with  him  in  authority,  when  I  say  that  we  shall  insist  that  the  business 
men  who  go  from  our  country  to  yours,  to  help  to  develo])  your  re.sources,  shall  carry 
with  them  the  same  high  standard  of  honor  and  integrity  that  we  demand  of  business 
men  in  our  country.  t\'e  shall  be  even  more  exacting  of  them,  for  when  people  come 
among  us,  if  they  find  a  man  who  is  bad,  their  opinion  of  our  country  may  be  made  good 
by  ascertaining  that  he  is  an  (“xcejition;  but  when  a  man  goes  from  us  to  a  foreign  country 
ho  must  be  even  better  in  behavior,  because  there  are  not  so  many  to  help  him  repre¬ 
sent  our  Nation.  I  am  sure  that  this  administration  will  be  quick  to  adnumi.sh  all 
who  go  among  you  that  they  go  to  represent  the  highest  ideals  of  our  country  and  that 
they  must  not  fall  below  that  standard. 

Put  1  am  not  here  to  mak(“  a  speech:  1  am  here  to  mingle  with  you  about  this  board, 
to  become  better  ac(iuaint(‘d  with  you,  and  1  have  arisen  simi)ly  to  acknowledge,  for 
the  President  of  the  Unilc'd  .States  as  well  as  for  tho  I)c|)artm('nt  of  State,  your  friendly 
greetings  and  to  a.ssure  you  that  your  good  will  is  most  heartily  reciprocated. 

The  gtiosts  invited  to  the  dinner  included  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  Bryan;  the  Brazilian  amha.s.sador  and  Madame  da  Gama; 
the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State  and  ^Irs.  lIimtin<:ton  Wilson;  the 
minister  of  Costa  Kica,  Madame  C'alvo,  anti  Miss  Marta  C’alvo;  the 
minister  of  Btdivia,  Madame  Calderon,  and  Miss  Calderon;  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Salvador;  the  minister  of  Venezuela;  the  minister  of  Nica- 
ra<rua  and  Madame  Castrillo;  the  minister  of  Cuba  and  Miss  Martin- 
Rivero;  the  minister  of  Argentina;  the  minister  of  Uruguay  and 
Madame  de  Pena;  the  minister  of  Chile  and  Madame  Suarez,  M.;  the 
minister  of  Haiti;  the  minister  of  Guatemala  and  Madame  Luz 
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Mendez;  the  minister  of  the  J)oininican  Kepuhlie  and  ^ladame 
Pevnado;  the  minister  of  Peru  and  Madame  Pezet :  the  minister  of 
Ctdombia:  the  minister  of  Honduras:  thejminister  of  Paraijuay;  the 
envoy  of  Salvador  on  special  mission,  Sr.  Don  Francisco  Lima;  the 
envoy  of  Guatemala  on  special  mission,  Sr.  Don  Antonio  Batres 
Jaure^ui;  Hon.  Henry  D.  Flood,  chairman  of  the  House  ('ommittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Secoml  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
A.  A.  Adee;  the  char<;e  d’affaires  of  Mexico;  the  charge  d’affaires 
of  Panama  and  Miss  Lefevre;  the  United  States  minister  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Kepuhlie  and  Mrs.  Russell;  Dr.  dames  Brown  Scott,  ilirector 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and  Mrs.  Scott; 
Miss  Margaret  Mdlson;  Miss  Isabella  L.  Hagner;  Miss  Helen  Chris¬ 
tian;  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Madame 
Yanes;  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Mrs. 
Adams. 


GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR’S 
GROWING  PORT/.  '/ 

A  DELIGHTFUL  experience  awaits  the  traveler  who  enters 
Ecuador's  chief  port  from  the  sea.  I le  passes  from  the  ocean 
to  the  placid  Day  of  Guava(|uil,  aiul  from  that  time  until 
his  arrival  in  the  city,  40  miles  up  the  Guavas  Diver,  he 
gazes  upon  nature’s  tropical  handiwork  spread  beft)re  him  on  either 
side  of  tlie  river.  It  is  a  bright  and  charming  |)icture  which,  as  the 
ship  nears  the  city,  grows  more  pleasing  and  causes  the  traveler  to 
wonder  why  Guayaciuil  has  not  been  more  frequently  visited  by  the 
average  traveler. 

The  harbor  is  active,  and  as  many  curious  balsas  or  native  house¬ 
boats  pass  and  repass  the  ship  at  anchor  the  traveler  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  densely  populated  rivers  of  China.  Some  of  these 
rafts  have  almost  a  community  aboard,  the  writer  having  noted 
children,  small  animals,  parrots,  men  and  women,  together  with  up¬ 
river  products  piled  high  around  the  living  beings,  the  whole  forming 
a  most  unusual  sight  for  the  visitor  from  the  north. 

These  little  balsas  are  single  units  which  largely  contribute  to  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  port,  the  larger  coasting  vessels,  of  course, 
transporting  the  bulk  of  commerce  to  the  harbor  whence  the  great 
ocean-going  ships  carry  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Guaya(|uil  is  to  be  modernized.  A  wonderfully  progressive  move¬ 
ment  has  been  inaugurated  to  make  it  a  cleaner  and  healthier  city, 
and  the  outlay  of  enormous  sums  of  money  promise  to  completely 
change  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  place.  The  mischief¬ 
making  mos((uito  is  to  he  banished,  and  the  many  lessons  learned  at 
llahana,  Panama,  and  in  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  country  are 
to  he  applied  to  Guava<|uil,  and  soon  this  attractive  port  will  no 
longer  he  passed  ov(*r  by  traveler  or  tourist,  hut  on  the  contrary  an 
era  of  commercial  development  is  promised  that  will  he  notable,  not 
only  locally  but  throughout  the  Repid)lic. 

Ecuador  has  many  products  that  the  world  needs,  and  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  her  chief  port,  coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  new  trade 
route  through  Panama,  are  important  factors  in  future  development. 
In  1910  the  country  sent  forth  to  the  world  .513,638,308  worth  of 
natural  products,  and  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  over  these  figures,  cacao  furnishing  the  bulk  of  tliis 
commerce,  while  “buttons” — that  is,  the  ivory  nut  largely  used  for 
such  purposes — contributes  more  than  .?l,.500,000^to  this  total,  and 
the  famous  Panama  hat  brings  the  producers  a  like  amount. 
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I’K  IIINTIIA  STHKKT,  (il'AYAQlJIL,  KCUADOK. 

One  of  the  main  tlioroughfares  of  tlie  city,  on  wliicli  is  located  the  Hank  of 
Kcuador.  The  street  received  its  name  in  eoinmemoration  of  the  IJatlle 
of  1‘icliincha,  whicli  assured  tlie  indei)endcnce  of  Kcuador. 


( 'ourtfsy  of  Sr.  K.  K.  < ’arWo.  <  j na.>  ai|uil. 


STATL'K  OF  OKN.  Sl’CItK  AT  (it'AYAQrilv. 

One  of  tlie  conspicuous  heroes  of  South  .America,  whose  leadershi](  and 
generalship  were  dominant  factors  in  the  indeiK-ndence  of  Kcuador. 


rourtt*f«>-  of  Sr.  K.  K.  <iua.v 


SAN  FRANCISCO  PLAZA,  (iLAYAQUII..  ECUADOR. 

Artistic  little  phi7.L»s  at  various  points  in  the  city  add  to  its  attraction  and  beauty.  Tn  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  a  statue  of  i)on  Vi(!ente  Kocafuerle,'tlie  second  President  of  tiio  Republic  of  Ecua(ior, 
under  whose  adniiiiLstration  tlie  country  enjoyed  fK-ace  ami  f)rosperity. 


M11.1TARA'  HOSPITAL  ON  SANTA  ANA  H1LI-,  (iUAA'AQUIL- 

With  $10,t)00,()(X)  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  ( ioverninent  by  virtue  of  a  recent  loan,  extensive  im- 
provetnents are  t)cing  projected  to  thorouglily  modernize  an<l  sanitate  this  growing  Pacific  port. 
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Krojn  X(‘\v  Yctrk  around  ('apo  Horn  the  distanco  is  1 1,470  niilos, 
and  tlio  Ihuo  of  ])assa"('  nndcT  ordinary  conditions  is  more  tlian  two 
months;  the  route  via  Jkanama  is  2.804  miles,  and  this  distance  can 
i)e  c(»vered  prol)al)ly  in  S  or  10  days.  Jiememherinj;  tliat  00  ])er  cent 
of  tlie  foreijrn  commerce  of  the  lfepn])lic  passes  thronjih  (inaya(|uil, 
it  can  easily  he  nmlerstood  how  imj)ortant  is  the  subject  of  health 
of  the  city,  not  alone  for  its  80,000  ])eople  hut  for  foreign  ])orts  that 
trade  with  that  country. 

On  October  o,  1011,  the  Ecuadorian  ('ongress  decreed  that  the 
President  of  the  Kej)ublic  should  contract  a  loan  of  810,000,000  for 
the  purj)ose  of  undertaking  new  and  for  completing  the  work  already 
under  way,  relative  to  sanitation,  water  suj)))ly,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  Ouayaquil.  A  certain  scale  of  taxes  was  arranged  as  secur¬ 
ity  for  the  ])ayment  of  the  bonds,  which  bear  0  ])er  cent  interest  on  their 
face  value.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent  additional  were  levied  on  im])orts 


Coiirtpsy  of  Sr.  K.  K.  ('arbo.  (tiiayaquil. 


HAK1U)U  AND  WATER  FRONT  AT  GUAYAUUIL. 

The  (leneral  bustle  and  aetivity  around  the  harbor  front  are  unmistakable  signs  of  steady 
progress  and  mdicate  in  no  nneerlain  terms  the  wonderful  future  in  store  for  this  jiort  with  the 
opening  of  the  I’anama  Canal. 

of  the  port;  one-half  per. cent  taxes  was  ])ut  ujton  urban  jiroperty  of  the 
city;  allof  the  gross  receiptsfrom  thesaleof  potalilewaterinduayatpiil ; 
a  jiortion  of  the  municipal  tax  on  cacao;  wharfage  tax;  three  sucres 
(about  SI  ..50)  on  each  head  of  cattle  imported;  and  various  other 
sources  of  revenue  combined  to  form  the  security  for  the  loan. 

(’ol.  William  C.  (Jorgas,  of  Panama  ('anal  fame,  with  several  assist¬ 
ants,  at  the  request  of  the  (lovernment  of  Ecuador,  visited  the  city 
as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  country  and  was  given  every  facility 
for  jm'liminary  investigations.  Ilis  rejiort  on  the  amount  of  work 
and  the  probable  cost  has  been  submitted  to  the  authorities  and 
active  work  should  soon  follow. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  E.  F.  ('arbo,  of  Guayacpiil,  The 
Buli.etix  has  the  jileasure  of  presenting  to  its  readers  several  pictures, 
which  show  how  the  cleaning-up  canqiaign  has  already  affected  cer¬ 
tain  business  sections  of  the  city. 
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A  least  oO  ])or  coivt  of  tlu*  area  of  the  Istliimis  of  Panama  is 
covered  hy  virt^in  forest,  and  not  less  than  .30  jx'r  cent  by 
monte.  The  remainder  is  savannah,  or  j'rassland,  adapted 
to  j;razin<;  and  tillage.  The  monte  is  com])aratively  light 
growth,  which  may  he  removed  with  the  machete.  In  ])re])aratiou 
for  cultivation  it  is  cut  down  and  hurned  on  the  ground.  All  the 
woodland  soils  are  es])ecially  fertile.  The  sti'('tches  of  savannah  and 
monte  are  found  mainly  in  the  provinces  of  C'hiriqui,  ('ode,  and  the 
northern  ])ortion  of  Veraguas. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  he  said  that  the  strij)  of  territon'  lyhig  to 
the  north  of  the  divide  ami  extending  from  the  Costa  Kican  border  to 
the  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  the  entire  area  to  the  east  of  it,  is  one  vast 
forest.  Some  ])ortions  of  this  territorv  are  not  adajited  to  prolitahle 
develojnnent  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  s])arsely  inhabited  condition  of  the  region.  Without  doubt 
this  store  of  latent  wealth  will  some  day  he  made  to  yield  enormously. 
At  ])resent,  however,  the  investment  of  capital  is  confined  to  the 
sections  in  which  timber  is  easily  accessible,  labor  fairly  plentiful, 
and  trans])ortation  economically  feasible.  These  conditions  do  not 
obtain,  of  course,  in  the  su])erlatively  rich  forests  of  the  central 
mountain  range. 

d'he  ])ractically  accessible  timber  lands  of  Panama  are  situated 
u])on  tlie  Pacific  coast  of  Darien  Province  and  m  the  peninsula  formed 
hy  Veraguas  and  Los  Santos.  The  former  section  contains  half  a 
score  of  large  tracts  owned  hy  American,  British,  and  (ierman  cor])ora- 
tions.  In  a  few  instances,  o])erations  have  already  commenced,  hut 
the  majority  of  these  com])ani('s  an*  timing  activities  to  synchronize 
with  the  o])ening  of  the  canal.  The  present  disregard  of  the  urgc'ut 
demands  of  the  local  and  South  American  markets,  is  ])rohably  due 
to  the  ex])ectation  of  securing  lower  freight  rates  and  higher  ])rices 
when  the  all-water  route  to  Euro])e  is  available. 

During  the  ])ast  five  or  six  years  the  average  consumption  of  lumber 
in  the  city  of  Pa?iama  and  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  in  excess  of 
50, 000, 000  fe<d  anmially.  There  is  every  pros])ect  of  tin;  figiires 
being  maintauied  for  two  or  three  years  to  come.  Extensive  im- 
})rovements  in  the  caj)ital  are  ])rogressing  or  contem])lated  hy  the 
Government  and  citizens  of  Panama.  A  railroad  from  David,  the 
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It  is  a  Riant  ainoiiR  tro))ic  Rrowlhs.  The  usual  tree  of  inaturo  aRC  is  ■}  to  a  feet  in  diameter,  and  stands 
a  solid  shaft  for  at)  feet  before  the  first  branches  are  Riven  oil.  The  bark  resembles  the  black  oak 
of  the  north,  and  the  foliaRC  is  like  that  of  the  wild  cherry.  The  most  valuable  wood  of  the  trunk 
is  found  just  lielow  the  first  branehiiiR.  As  a  rule,  not  more  than  two  trees  of  marketable  sire  arc 
found  to  the  acre.  The  tree  Rrows  liest  in  low-lyiiiR.  moist,  rich,  almost  swaniny  land,  aloiiR  the 
coast  or  edges  of  rivers  that  have  no  great  fall. 
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chief  city  of  (’hiriqiii  Province,  to  tlie  city  of  Panama  has  been  snr- 
V(iyecl  and  authorized  by  the  asseml)ly.  A  number  of  buildinjis  will 
bo  erected  at  Iiali)oa,  Ancon,  Km])ire  and  Colon,  for  commercial 
|)ur])oses,  as  well  as  for  tlio  use  of  the  future  jjarrison  and  operatives 
of  the  canal. 

Althoujih  the  montana  of  the  eastern  slo])e  of  the  Andes  contains 
a  vast  quantity  of  construction  timber,  it  mi^ht  as  well  staml  in 
Central  Africa,  for  all  the  use  it  is  to  tlie  cities  along  the  Atlantic 
littoral  of  South  America.  They  have  no  immediate  su])])ly  of  lumber 
and  are  com])elled  to  dei)eml  u])on  im]>ortations  from  the  northern 
continent.  The  material  received  from  this  source  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  native  hardwoods,  for  wliich  much  higlu'r  ])rices  are  willingly 
])aid. 

'Tlu're  has  been  little  commercial  lumbering  on  the  Isthmus.  At  a 
few  j)oints  in  the  interior  natives  are  engaged  in  fulfilling  the  limited 
requirements  of  small  centers  of  ])o])ulation.  There  are  not  as  manj' 
as  half  a  dozen  sawmills  o])erated  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Republic.  Vessels  are  constantly  delivering  Oregon  ])ine  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood  at  the  docks  of  Panama.  The  railroad  has  been 
oom])elle(l  to  ])iirchase  guayacan  tics  from  Haitian  dealers,  whilst 
the  material  for  them  abounds  within  100  miles  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  forest  regions  of  the  south  coast  contain  many  districts  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  in  hardwoods  of  various  kiiuls,  as  well  as  otlier  valuable 
])roilucts,  such  as  rubber,  cacao,  sarsa]>arilla,  and  ivory  nuts.  It  is 
hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  stick  of  timber  is  marketable. 
The  commercial  trees  range  in  size  from  the  inch-thick  guamero  to 
the  10-foot  bongo,  and  in  value  from  the  cheap  but  useful  softwoods 
to  burl  and  other  varieties  that  sell  by  the  pouml.  Caoba,  or  ma¬ 
hogany,  is  ])lentiful  in  many  parts.  Mature  trees  range  from  3  to  6 
feet  in  diameter.  Ksjiave,  nis])ero,  roble,  several  varieties  of  cetlar, 
balsamo,  and  the  amarillos  are  numerous  in  nearly  every  forest  tract, 
together  with  a  sjirinkling  of  rariT  and  more  highly  ])rized  trees. 
Here  and  there  sections  are  especially  well  stocked  with  some  par¬ 
ticular  species,  such  as  mahogany,  guayacan,  or  coratu. 

The  numerous  streams  afford  facilities  for  logging,  but  the  density 
of  some  of  the  woods  precludes  the  employment  of  this  means  of 
getting  them  out,  unless  rafting,  which  is  seldom  economically  feas¬ 
ible,  is  resorted  to.  The  heaviness  of  the  undergrowth  in  the  locali¬ 
ties  containing  the  most  valuable  trees  is  an  obstruction  to  lumber¬ 
ing.  In  my  o})inion  an  aerial  cableway  will  ])rove  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  solution  to  this  difficulty.  Its  o])eration  would  necessitate 
no  clearing,  except  among  the  lower  brtinches  in  its  ])ath.  In  view 
of  the  invariable  short  haul  and  down  grade  to  the  shore,  I  believe 
that  this  method  of  taking  out  the  logs  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 


SAWING  THE  LOG  INTO  LUMBER. 

If  the  local  dealer  in  hardwoods  thinks  that  the  mahottanv  lop  is  not  fit  for  the  foreipn  market,  it  is 
sawed  hy  primitive  methods  (iilustralcd  here)  into  hoards  as  soon  as  it  is  hrouphtoutof  the  forest, 
and  this  luml^er  is  used  for  the  construction  of  houses  on  the  spot,  just  as  pine  is  used  in  the  woods 
of  Michipan  or  Canada. 


i  SI’AXISII  TEDAK  OX  THE  IIAYAXO  RIVER,  RAXAMA. 

I  Tlie  Si)anisli  eedar,  or  ((drila,  is  not  a  species  of  tlie  coniferous  tree  known  as  tlie  cedar  in  tlie  I'nited 

f'  States.  It  is  a  pecnliarly  tropical  tree  and  flonri.shes  in  a  temperature  and  climate  in  which  the 

last  named  refuses  to  );row.  The  ('tdrda  odorala,  to  Kive  it  its  liotani(al  name,  Rrows  in  every 
^  country  conti(;nons  to  the  Carihtx'an  Sea  and  also  in  the  Amazon  Valiev,  in  Rrazil.  It  re.semhles 

and  is  ckxsely  allied  to  mahogany,  and  certain  varieties  can  he  clistingni.shed  therefrom  only  by 
\\  exj)erts.  It  is  frequently  cut  down  as  mahogany,  .sold,  shipjted,  and  manufactured  into  fnrnitnre 

under  that  name.  It  is  softer  and  as  a  rule  is  not  so  iH'antifiilly  marked,  lint  practically  answers 
a  many  pnriioses  for  which  the  rarer  mahogany  is  tised. 


OLD  WATER-POWER  SAWMILL  IX  THE  PROVIXCE  OF  CHIRIQl’I. 

While  timlier  of  many  varieties  is  plentiful  in  the  Repniilic  of  Panama,  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for 
converting  it  into  material  for  Imilding  pnrpo.ses  has  served  to  make  the  erection  of  wooden  houses 
expensive. 
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oconoiniciil  iind  convonitMit  in  most  of  the  timhorlands  which  I  have 
dcscnl)cd  as  “jn-actically  acccssihlo.’’ 

Ill  the  sections  referred  to  a  fair  sujiply  of  native  labor  is  available. 
This  will  he  shortly  su])])leinented  by  two  or  three  thousand  seasoned 
Spaniards  and  Fortu<;uese.  whom  the  (’anal  Commission  is  j,Tadually 
disehar'iin';.  These  are  hi<;hly  edicient  workmen.  At  jiresent  the 
native  workman  usually  receives  1  peso  (.SO. 50  S.  currency)  a 
day  and  a  ration  of  jerked  beef,  lish,  beans,  rice,  yams,  and  colfee. 

Some  of  the  islands  helongin*;  to  the  Rejmhlic  are  heavily  tim- 
herc'd.  On  others,  small  hut  valuable  stands  of  choice  trees  are 
found.  Thus,  a  quantity  of  cocoholo  exists  in  the  Catalina  Islands, 
near  San  Lorenzo  Bay.  Occasionally  a  native  helps  himself  to  a 
lo<;,  without  leave  or  license,  hut  there  is  no  systematic  lumbering 
in  these  tracts,  nor  has  there  ever  been.  The  island  of  Coiha,  15 
miles  long  by  about  7  in  width,  jur.sents  a  fine  lumbering  ])roposi- 
tion,  notwithstanding  some  extraonlinarv  didiculties  of  ojieration. 
The  chief  of  these  arises  from  the  density  of  the  growth,  which  is 
impenetral)le  everywhere  at  a  distance  of  half  a  kilometer  from  the 
shore,  except  for  the  aid  of  machete  men.  Brush,  vines,  seedlings, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  low-growing  ])lants  fill  the  sj)aces  between 
the  trees.  These  include  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  common  to 
the  forests  of  the  mainland.  Natives  of  the  island  declare  that  cabha 
is  plentiful  on  the  south  side. 

There  is  in  these  forests  a  great  deal  of  timber,  ])osse.ssing  highly 
useful  or  ornamental  (pialities,  which  is  not  at  jiresent  known  to 
commerce,  hut  only  necals  to  he  introduced  to  the  trade  and  to  con- 
.sumers  in  order  to  come  into  wide  demand.  Brief  descrijitions  of 
the  most  common  of  the  varieties  of  Panama  woods,  such  as  tii’O 
found  in  sudicient  (juantities  to  make  the  handling  of  them  for  export 
a  jirolitahle  business,  follows: 

Espave. — This  is  a  kind  of  bastard  mahogany,  with  somewhat  of  a 
resemblance  to  cedar.  It  Ls  found  in  two  varieties,  the  darker  hear¬ 
ing  the  greatc'r  likcmess  to  caoha,  h]s])av(‘  is  easily  worked,  and  is, 
in  consequence,  a  favorite  material  with  the  natives  for  building 
construction  and  canoes.  Dugouts  of  40  feet  length  and  10  tons 
burden  are  commonly  obtained  from  the  trunks  of  this  tree. 

Coratu. — ^This  is  much  like  espave  and  is  put  to  tin*  same  uses.  It 
is  also  (unploved  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  It  is  a  very  hard 
wood  with  a  beautiful  dark  grain,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fern 
leaf. 

f-aptivo. — This  tree  grows  in  the  bottom  lands  near  the  streams 
and  reaches  a  height  of  100  feet  to  the  lowest  branch,  with  a  thickness 
of  4  or  more  feet.  It  has  a  soft  white  wood,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
sugar  pine,  which  takes  a  high  polish. 
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C<(l(ir. — Of  tlu'  ci'tlrohi  family  tlioro  aro  a  number  of^ varieties. 
"I'lie  most  fre(|ucnt  are  the  espinosa.  paj)aya,  amargo,  <;rena(lino, 
tan<;ari,  and  eeballa. 

?lspi,nom  is  the  most  useful  of  the  eedars.  It  has  a  hard,  elose- 
jrraiiu'd  wood,  easily  worked  and  polished. 

Pafaija. — This  is  a  lijilit  wotxl,  ])lentifully  seattered  through  many 
districts,  and  mueh  souglit  for  })ur])oses  to  which  the  liner  eedars 
eoidd  oidy  be  wastefully  put.  The  ])a])aya  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  white  pine  in  grain  and  texture,  but  its  color  is  darker.  An 
average  tree  will  measure  from  o  to  0  feet  in  diameter. 

Amargo  wood  has  the  bitter  taste  of  (piassia.  It  is  exceedingly 
durable  and,  for  that  reason,  is  in  demand  for  interior  linishing.  It  is 
said  that  the  sap  of  this  tree  never  dries  out  and  that  it  is  found  in 
the  wood  100  years  after  it  has  been  cut. 

Cehalla  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  has 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  raw  onion  and  the  freshly  cut  log 
gives  off  an  odor  like  that  of  the  vegetable  in  question. 

Grenadino  so  closely  resembles  mahogany  in  its  color  and  veins 
as  to  deceive  any  but  an  expert.  It  is  a  lasting  wood  which  may  be 
put  to  most  of  the  uses  that  are  served  by  the  latter. 

Tangari  deserves  the  same  description  as  grenadino,  from  which 
it  dill'ei-s  only  in  its  closer  resemblance,  if  possible,  to  mahogany.  It 
may,  without  disadvantage,  be  substituted  for  mahogany  in  any  of 
the  purposes  which  that  wood  serves. 

Mangrove,  or  mangle. — ^'I'liis  tree  grows  upon  the  low  shores  of  the 
ocean  and  on  the  banks  of  livers  that  are  washed  by  tidal  waters. 
Its  roots  demand  salt  water  and  it  thrives  in  salty  marshes.  It 
resembles  blue  gum  in  size  and  some  of  its  (pialities.  It  will  burn 
green  and  is  highly  useful  as  fuel.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the 
mangrove — caballero,  pinuelo,  and  maringolo. 

Cahallero  is  a  hai'dwood,  close  grained,  heavy,  and  durable.  It 
has  a  light  color  and  handsome  markings.  It  is  admirably  adajited 
for  frames. 

Pinuelo  is  the  least  common  of  the  varieties  of  mangle.  It  yields 
a  white  wood  with  a  line  grain  and  is  used  as  building  material. 

Maringolo  is  a  close-grained,  dark  wood,  susceptible  of  high  polish. 
It  is  excellent  material  for  posts  and  frames  in  the  construction  of 
dwellings.  Timbei-s  of  mangrove  resist  climatic  inlluences  and  the 
attacks  of  insects  better  than  any  other  wood  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price.  There  should  be  a  market  in  the  Imited  States 
for  mangle  as  a  material  for  wagon  spokes,  ax  handles,  etc. 

Alcornoco  resembles  the  northern  ash  and  may  be  put  to  any  of  the 
purposes  served  by  the  latter,  than  which  it  is  much  more  durable. 
It  has  been  used  by  the  Canal  Commission  for  railroad  ties,  but  it  is 
not  so  satisfactory  in  this  capacity  as  guayacan,  a  more  lasting 


A  MAIIOC.AXY  L()(i  FELLED  »Y  MEN  FKOM  THE  rXITED  STATES. 

The  niaho(;any  Iok  lias  hitherto  lieen  hewn  into  a  .stjuare  sha()e  by  native  workmen  in  I’anania,  heean.se 
it  wa.s  tints' more  in  liemami  hy  the  foreign  markets  of  London  or  Hamhnrg.  .\merieans  prefer  to 
leave  the  log  in  its  natural  condition,  as  more  wood  is  preserved  thereby  ami  the  sawing  can  he  lietter 
Iierformed  when  it  reaches  the  northern  mill. 
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wood,  althougli  also  more  difficult  to  work.  The  natives  of  Panama 
{‘inploy  alcornoco  extensively  for  the  supporting  timbers  and  frame¬ 
works  of  houses. 

Moro,  commonly  known  as  fustic,  is  a  valuable  dj^ewood  in  exten¬ 
sive  commercial  demand.  It  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles  of  daily  use  among  the  peoples  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Soro  is  a  handsome  wood,  having  somewhat  of  the  color  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  mahogany.  It  is  used  in  cabinetwork  and  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  line  furniture. 

Alcarobo  is  a  hardwood  of  light  color  and  dark  vein,  which  takes  a 
high  polish.  Alcarobo  is  suitable  for  show  cases,  desks,  furniture, 
etc.  In  Mexico  are  several  churches  containing  carvings  in  this  wood 
which  with  age  gains  an  improvement  in  appearance. 

liable . — Tliis  is  a  true  oak,  closely  resembling  the  American  va¬ 
riety.  There  are  three  kinds  of  it  in  the  forests  of  Panama,  the 
white,  tlie  black,  and  the  yellow.  They  are  hardwoods,  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish  and  adapted  to  any  of  the  uses  to  which  the  oak  is 
put  in  American  trades. 

Cigna  is  much  like  camphor  wood  in  appearance.  It  is  excellent 
material  for  cabinetwork,  interior  finishings,  etc. 

Marin  jinto  is  valuable  wherever  exceptionally  heavy  and  dura¬ 
ble  wood  is  needed.  It  is  used  throughout  the  country  districts  of 
Panama  for  the  rollers  of  the  bullock-power  sugar  miUs.  It  is  a  hard¬ 
wood  with  a  dense  liber. 

Maftcerno,  although  prized  by  European  manufacturers  of  expen¬ 
sive  furniture  and  piano  cases,  is  not  as  widely  known  to  commerce 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  A  demand  for  tins  beautiful  wood  might  be 
created  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mascerno  is  found  in 
most  of  the  forested  tracts  of  the  isthmus.  It  has  a  secondary  value 
as  a  dye  wood. 

The  main  saloon  of  one  of  the  latest  vessels  of  the  llamburg-Ameii- 
can  Steamship  Co.  was  finished  in  mascerno  with  very  effective  re¬ 
sults. 

lialmmo  is  a  hardwood,  nearly  black  in  cok)r,  witli  a  somewhat 
open  grain.  Under  polish  it  has  an  attractive  appi'arance.  It  is 
little  known  to  commerce,  but  should  enjoy  a  ready  sale  in  Europe 
and  Xorth  America.  Balsamo  is  one  of  the  widely  distributed  trees 
of  Panama. 

Amarillo.-  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species.  Their  beauti¬ 
ful,  coarse-grained,  yellow  wood  may  be  worked  up  to  a  brilliant 
polish. 

liongo. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  common 
trees  of  the  Panaman  forest,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  160 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  10.  It  is  a  soft  wood  with  a  grain  like  that 
of  cedar.  The  large  canoes  of  the  natives,  calletl  “bongos,”  are  gen- 
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Lot’s  which  are  being  floated  down  the  streams  to  tlie 
shore  for  sliipment  freiinently  esca|X‘  into  tlie  sea  ii: 
rushing  torrent,  and  mncli  v'ahial)le  timljer  is  lost  e 
year. 


.Mlliongh  no  liarni  re.sults  from  the  immersion  of  tlie  logs  in 
fresli  water,  care  must  lie  taken  to  remove  tliem  promptly 
from  salt  water  liecanse  of  tlie  presence  of  the  tcr(d»,  tlie 
lioring  animal,  whicli  is  very  destructive  and  infests  wood 
or  01  her_ vegetable  mailer  in  the  tropical  .salt  waters. 


'I'he  trees  are  usually  cut  just  before  the  rainy  season  and 
the  logs  rolled  to  the  small  rivers  and  creek.s.  When  the 
streams  are  swollen  and  the  water  is  high  the  logs  are 
jiiiitied  together  in  rafts,  much  as  in  the  logging  catnps  of 
the  I'niteii  .States,  and  are  lloated  down  the  .stream  to  the 
coasl_towns,  where  they  are  sold  to  the  timln'r  liealers. 


(  ourtesv  of  I.  A.  Hnriios. 

A  TEIBA  TREE. 

Ainon);  the  many  varieties  of  trees  iiuligenons  to  the  Tropies  is  the  (’eil)a,  or  silk  cotton  tree,  speci¬ 
mens  of  wliicli  are  found  in  I’anama.  Tliis  tree  freipiently  grows  to  very  large  size,  tlie  top  spread¬ 
ing  out  very  mncli  like  an  nml)rella.  The  trunk  is  made’  up  of  curiously  formed  buttresses  at  the 
base,  extending  wing-like  in  all  directions,  as  if  to  support  and  maintain  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  enormous  weiglit  al)Ove. 

836G4— Bull.  4—13 - 3 


(’ourtesy  of  I.  A.  Itanies. 

RASE  OF  A  ClAXT  CEIIJA  TREE. 

Tlie  little  boy,  standing  on  one  of  the  wdngs  of  the  buttressed  trunk, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  size  attained  by  this  great  shade  tree  of  the 
Tropics.  The  tree  produces  a  large  nuinl)er  of  capsules  from  which  an 
abundant  supply  ol  soft  wool  is  ol)tained.  This,  when  sepiirated  from 
the  seeds,  make.s  an  excellent  substitute  for  feathers  in  pillows,  and  is 
often  u.sed  for  this  puriKise.  This  crop  is  easily  gathered,  as  the  tree 
sheds  the  capsules  in  great  bunches. 
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erally  obtained  from  tliis  tree.  The  quipo  differs  very  slightly  from 
the  bongo. 

Xispet'o  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  numerous  trees  in  the 
forest  of  Panama.  It  is  very  like  rosewood,  hut  harder  and  denser. 

’riiere  are  few  heavier  woods.  Its  dark-red  surfaee  takes  a  high 
polish. 

Xispero  is  (|uite  as  durable  as  Burmese  teak.  The  ruins  of  a 
ehureh,  erected  in  Santiago  de  Veragnas  more  than  ‘iOO  years  ago, 
contain  a  reredos  of  this  wood  which  is  in  perfect  condition,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  elements  during  the  past 
century.  Quira  is  much  like  nispero  in  all  respects. 

Palo  <l(  Saiufir  is  another  ricli,  red  wood,  which  polishes  readily. 

It  is  suitable  to  the  pur|)oses  served  by  soro.  cigua,  and  other  species 
of  Isthmian  trees. 

Marla  is  a  hardwood,  with  an  irregular  grain,  which  adds  to  its 
beauty  but  makes  it  somewhat  diflicult  to  work  by  hand.  A  notable 
(piality  of  the  wood  is  its  elasticity,  in  which  it  resembles  alcornoco. 

This  gives  it  a  demand  for  masts  and  telegraph  poles.  It  is  also  useful 
as  construction  timlxM-  and  for  cabinetwork.  Maria  is  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  forest,  attaining  dimensions  e(|ual  to  those  of  the  bongo. 

llaixani  cojiaiha  is  a  very  durable  wood,  valued  in  shipbuilding  and 
construction.  In  certain  sections  of  the  Darien  country  it  is  extremely 
numerous.  The  tree  has  also  a  value  for  its  medicinal  product. 

Llfjnaoi  rifle. — -This  well-known  tropical  tree  is  Impiently  found  in 
the  timber  regions  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  one  of  the  most  salable  woods 
by  the  pound  weight,  which  nets  about  $250  a  log. 

Cocoholo  is  well  known  to  commerce  as  a  dyewood.  Thei’e  is  a 
stable  demand  for  the  wood  and  an  average  tree  fetches  about  $2()() 
in  the  log  at  Panama.  In  certain  sections  of  Darien  and  Veragnas, 
cocoholo  is  to  be  found  in  great  numbers. 

Caoha,  or  malioganii. — The  black  and  red  varieties,  of  fine  (juality, 
are  found  in  several  ])arts  of  the  Province  of  Darien  and  the  peninsula 
of  Veragnas.  An  average  tree  will  cut  10, 000  feet  board  measure. 

Other  trees  of  commercial  value  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  in 
the  Panaman  forest  to  admit  of  their  exportation  with  j)rofit  are  the 
laurall,  akin  to  the  laurel  of  southern  (California;  the  guayacan,  an 
extremely  hard  and  durable  wood,  the  acpiado,  a  very  effective  ! 

cabinet  wood;  the  a(iua,  a  beautiful  white  woctd  which  under  i)olish  | 

resembles  ivory;  the  eaimito,  a  dark-red,  smooth-grained  wood;  I 

madrono,  alfajia,  yaya,  coco,  orange,  rosewood,  ebony,  and  frijolillo.  I 
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Tiik  r  Hiv(M‘sity  of  llal)ana  counts  three  ineiuorahle  dates  in  its 
history.  Its  foundation  in  172S  as  a  pontifical  and  royal 
university;  its  secidarization  in  1S42,  when  it  became  an 
autonomous  institution  under  the  ])atrona<'e  of  the  colonial 
government  :  and  lastly  its  reformation  and  elevation  to  the  raiik  of 
national  university  in  ISOO  when  Cuba  became  an  independent 
Ke|)ublic.  Xotwithstandin*;  these  chan.nin^  |)hases,  the  univei-sity 
has  retained  much  of  the  olden  tyi)e  of  or<;anization,  and  in  this  in¬ 
spect  holds  a  rather  distinctive  place  ainonji  S])anish  American  imi- 
veisities.  This  conservatism  is  maiked  in  the  retention  of  the 
collejres  of  h'tters  and  sciences,  which  in  many  sister  institutions  has 
disinteijrated  into  the  strictly  professional  schools  of  law  and  en<j;i- 
neerinjf.  The  Univeisity  of  Ilabana  is  pot  without  its  professional 
colleffes,  but  the  central  feature  of  the  university  remains  the  colle<;e 
of  letters  and  sciences,  in  which  aret^iven  j^eneral  courses  in  ])hilosophy, 
history,  literature,  and  science.  These  couises  are  attended  not  oidy 
f)V  the  students  of  this  dej)artment.  but  students  in  the  professional 
schools  also  must  elect  a  certain  nund)er.  This  j'ives  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  a  unity  of  or<ianization  and  interest  not  enjoyed  by  most  Spanish 
American  universities  which  are  usually  but  a  <?roup  of  professional 
collejtes  bound  tojjcether  sini])ly  by  name.  At  Ilabana  the  rector  is 
an  administrative  oflicer  only.  He  is  not  a  professor  in  any  depart¬ 
ment,  and  for  this  reason  has  a  wider  vision  and  a  more  universal 
interest  in  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

Another  distinf'uishinj;  feature  of  the  University  of  Ilabana  is  its 
concentration.  It  is  the  only  univei’sity  of  fspanish  America,  with 
the  exception  of  La  Plata  in  Argentina,  that  has  a  campus.  This  is 
due  in  lar<;e  means  to  Gen.  Wood  who,  when  Governor  of  Guba,  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  nascent  Republic. 
Under  the  Spanish  dominion  the  university  had  been  housed  in  the 
center  of  old  Ilabana,  in  "loomv,  unattractive  buildinjis.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  on  a  commandinjx  eminence  stood  the  Piro- 
tecnica,  the  arsenal  and  ammunition  factory  of  the  Sj)anish  colonial 
government.  These  grounds  and  buildings  were  no  longer  needed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  Gov.  Wood  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  university  to  this  position.  At 
present  all  departments,  exce])t  the  college  of  niedicine,  are  located 
on  the  campus.  The  grounds  comprise  several  acres  and  are  inclosed 
by  a  wall  ]>ierced  by  two  gates.  The  main  entrance  at  the  north- 
west(‘rn  corner  leads  through  iron  gates  and  up  an  imposing  flight 
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From  its.iTaiM|XMi  and  mialtriulivo  (iiiarlors  in  llu“  ivnlor  of  old  Haliana  the  nnivorsily  has  hi'on  niovod 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  eity  on  a  eomniandinj'  eininenee  where  formerly  stood  the  arsenal  and  atnmimi- 
tion  fiu-tory  of  the  Siwnish  eolonial  Kovernment.  fnlike  most  of  tlie  universities  of  Latin  America, 
which  are  lait  aKroup  of  professional  colle|;es  hound  together  simply  hy  name,  this  institution  boasts  of 
the  colletre  of  letters  and  sciences  as  its  central  feature.  The  main  huililiiiK  contains  the  administrative 
oflices,  the  law  eolleKe,  and  the  imjarrtant  ethnoloKiial,  archaeological,  and  natural-history  muscMims. 


Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  institution  is  its  concentration.  It  is  the  only  university  of  Spanish 
America,  with  the  e.xeeption  of  I.a  I’lata  in  .\rgentina,  that  has  a  campus,  arid  around  which  all  the 
departments,  except  the  College  of  Medicine,  are  located. 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  -MAIX  JH'ILDIXCi,  CXIVEKSITY  OF  HABAXA. 
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of  stolU'  stops,  th<‘iK‘o  across  a  broad  terrace  by  a  diajjonal  walk,  and 
then  u])  another  fli<;ht  of  steps  to  the  main  level.  From  this  heifiht 
one  has  hut  to  turn  around  to  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pano¬ 
ramas  in  Ameiica.  Below  lies  the  city,  stretchin<;  away  from  the 
base  of  the  hill  to  the  harbor.  To  the  rijjht  are  the  botanical  <;ardens, 
a  spot  of  tropical  "leen,  and  hej’ond  the  landward  suburbs  of  llabana 
followin';  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  Provinces  and  climhing  up  the 
hillsides  behind  the  city.  To  the  left  the  open  sea,  and  on  a  point 
jutting  out  into  the  blue  water  the  picturesfjue  features  of  Moro 
Castle,  surmounted  by  towers  and  battlements  and  tlanked  by  the 
heavy  dominating  walls  of  Cabanas.  Behind  the  univemity  rises  the 
still  higher  Principe  Hill,  and  from  this  side  is  the  carriage  road  that 
enters  the  campus. 

Before  the  univei’sity  was  removed  to  this  site  the  buildings  of  the 
Pirotecnica  were  renovated,  remodeled,  and  adapted  to  scholastic 
puiposes.  Some  were  easily  made  available  for  their  new  uses. 

The  principal  structure,  employed  in  former  times  as  residences  for 
the  ollicers  in  charge  of  the  ai'senal,  is  a  noble  building  and  worthy  of 
being  a  university  home.  New  buildings  have  been  constructed 
from  time  to  time — an  engineering  school,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and 
an  agricultural  buihling.  The  latest  material  improvement  is  the 
auditorium,  a  hall  capable  of  seating  800,  and  artistically  finished 
both  within  and  without. 

This  policy  of  detached  but  adjacent  buildings  is  unusual  in  Latin- 
American  universities  and  is  the  consequence  of  the  location  on  a 
campus.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  central  part,  with  two 
lateral  wings.  It  contains  the  administrative  oflices,  the  law  college, 
and  the  important  ethnological,  arclueological,  and  natural-history 
museums;  back  of  it  stands  another  building,  having  much  the  same 
floor  plan,  hut  of  one  story  onh*.  This  is  occujhed  In'  the  school  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  architecture.  Between  these  buildings 
is  the  court  of  honor,  filled  with  tropical  jdants  and  flowers,  while  in 
the  center  stand  two  of  the  most  magnificent  laurel  trees  known  in 
Cuba.  The  other  buildings  are  located  to  the  north  and  south  of  this 
central  group.  To  the  west,  skirting  the  wall  of  the  camjnis,  there 
stood  formerly  a  row  of  low,  rectangidar  buildings  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  storing  of  ammunition.  Several  of  these  structures  were 
demolished  two  years  ago  by  a  violent  hurricane.  On  this  site  it  is 
pro])osed  to  erect  the  new  school  of  medicine  and  pharmac}'.  At 
present  the  medical  school  is  located  in  tlie  center  of  the  city  in  a 
building  formerly  used  as  barracks,  while  the  laboratories  of  chemistry, 
histology,  and  bacteriology  aie  housed  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
town  in  anothoj-  Iniilding,  also  used  formerly  as  barracks.  It  is  highly 
suggestive  of  the  changed  order  of  things  in  Cuba  that  the  landmarks 
of  a  military  despotism  should  be  turned  into  agencies  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  science.  If  all  swoi'ds  have  not  yet  been  beaten  into  plo\v- 
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sliares,  it  at  least  >;la(ldens  the  lieait  to  see  harnu-ksloniu'd  iiitoscliool- 
liouses  and  arsenals  into  laboratories  of  the  ])eaeeful  arts. 

While  the  location  of  the  medical  colle<;e  on  the  campus  would  l)e 
advantafieous  to  the  university  in  many  ways,  it  must  not  lx*  imajiined 
that  its  present  situation  is  inimical  to  its  usefulness.  Tiue,  t  lie  huild- 
inj;  is  unattractive  in  outward  ap])earance,  hut  within  it  is  reasonaldy 
spacious,  with  good  lecture  lialls  and  laboratories  of  anatomy,  hygiene, 
and  ])hysiology.  The  e([uipment  is  sullicient.  The  medical  dejiart- 
ment  is  subdivided  into  the  colleges  of  medicine,  jiliarmacy,  dentistry, 
and  veterinary  surgery.  Of  these  the  college  of  ])harmacv  oid}'  is 
located  on  tlie  university  campus,  the  otliers  are  conducted  at  the 
medical  building  in  the  city,  in  the  uiuversity  hospital,  and  in  the 
laboratories  referred  to  above,  which  are  named  in  honor  of  (len.  Wood. 
The  department  of  medical  sciences  is  by  far  tlie  largest  of  the  three 
university  faculties,  enrolling  during  tlie  year  11)12-13,  031  students 
out  of  a  total  of  1,1 14.  The  matriculation  in  the  different  sections  is 
ajiproximately  as  follows;  Medicine,  400;  jiharmacy,  110;  dentistry, 
70;  veterinary  surgery,  oO.  The  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  meilical 
sciences  is  increasing  year  by  year.  In  1010-11  it  was  but  oOO.  The 
greatest  growth  is  in  the  section  of  medicine,  but  in  dentistry  the 
increase  is  also  very  marked. 

The  enrollment  in  the  other  faculties  of  the  university  is  not  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  pro])ortion.  In  the  college  of  law  there  are  210 
students,  and  in  the  college  of  letters  and  sciema's  204.  The  latter 
faculty  is  divided  into  live  sections  as  follows:  Letters  and  ])hilosophy, 
engineering  and  architecture,  ])edagogy, sciences,  and  agriculture.  The 
registration  in  these  dilfeient  sections  is  very  unequal.  In  letters  and 
philoso])hy  and  in  science  it  is  very  small.  Lut  this  does  not  imply 
that  these  de])artments  are  of  little  inqxu-t  in  the  university.  As 
stated  above,  students  in  tlie  vocational  scliools  do  a  considerable  ))art 
of  their  work  here,  although  formally  (uirolled  in  their  res])ective  sec¬ 
tions  or  in  the  faculties  of  law  or  medicine.  The  range  of  studies  is 
much  the  same  as  in  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  L’nited  States. 
l)ut  the  courses  offen'd  in  any  one  department  are  not  as  varied.  For 
example,  in  Latin  there  aie  but  thiee  couises,  in  ])hiloso])hy  but 
three,  and  in  history  l)ut  live. 

The  faculty  of  letters  and  ])hiloso])hy  is  composed  of  six  regular 
professors  and  three  assistant  ])rofessors.  the  faculty  of  j)ure  sciences 
of  nine  regular  ])rofessors,  live  assistant  ])rofessors,  and  nine  assistants. 
In  filling  a  vacant  chair  the  University  of  Habana  retains  almost 
every  feature  of  the  oposicion  procedun*  which  the  S])anish  Amei  ican 
universities  inherited  from  old  Sjiain,  but  has  been  very  generally 
discarded  in  the  last  decades.  This  is  another  indication  of  the 
conseiA'ative  spirit  that  is  noticeable  in  the  organization  of  Ilabana. 
The  method  as  now  jiursued  is  as  follows;  A  hundreil  (juestions 
relating  to  the  branch  of  learning  for  which  a  ])rofessor  is  sought 


THE  NEW  AUDITOHIUM  AT  THE  I'XIVERSITY  OF  HABAXA. 

AmonK  the  new  hiiililinj's  eonstnieted  are  an  eni;ineerinK  school,  a  ehemieal  laboratory,  an  aKrienItnral 
bnildins,  and  the  latest  is  a  handsome  stone  andilorintn  with  a  seatintr  eapaeity  of  stm. 


I’AHTIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  OEXEKAL  WOOD  LABOR ATORIES,  OF  HABAXA. 

Of  the  various  tnedieal  deimrtmetits  only  that  of  pharmacy  is  located  oti  the  cattipns.  The  other.' 
conducted  at  the  tnedieal  hnilditiK  in  tlie  city,  in  the  nniv'ersity  hospital,  and  in  the  laboratories,  w 
are  housed  in  a  httilding  formerly  tt.sed  as  barracks. 
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aro  ])r('])aro(l  bv  a  (‘ommittoo  (»f  tlio  faculty.  Each  candidate  draws 
10  (lucstions,  wliicli  lie  is  expected  to  resolve  at  si^ht.  Afti'r  this 
t(‘st  lie  draws  three  from  another  set  of  10.  These  latti'r  are  more 
com])rehensive  than  the  fii’st.  They  are  virtually  subjects  for  a 
lecture  or  a  short  thesis.  The  candidate  chooses  one  of  these  three 
and  in  a  jieriod  of  24  hours  jirejiares  his  thesis.  In  the  ])re])aration 
he  may  have  access  to  books,  but  receives  no  jiersonal  aid.  Last 
of  all  he  submits  a  ])ro<;ram  of  tojiics  for  the  subject  he  pro])Oses 
to  teach  and  defends  such  jiroftram  from  criticism  that  may  be 
olfered  by  the  examinin';  committee.  In  the  olden  time  the  candi¬ 
dates  were  confrontc'd,  each  had  the  ])rivile<;('  of  criticizin';  the 
answers,  thesis,  and  ])ro<;ram  of  his  rivals.  This  jiart  of  the  system, 
which  <;ave  it  the  name  of  ojiosicion,  has  now  been  abandoned,  but 
it  still  has  defenders  in  the  Ilabana  faculty. 

The  teachinj;  staff  is  divided  into  three  classes:  Full  (titular) 
jirofessors,  assistant  (anxiliares)  jirofessors,  and  assistants.  The 
rej;ular  salary  of  a  full  professor  who  j;ives  only  one  course  is  S2,40() 
])er  annum.  Lsiially  in  J^atin  America  a  ])rofessor  f;ives  but  one 
course,  ranj;in<;  from  three  to  six  hours  jier  week,  and  this  constitutes 
a  chair  (catedra)  in  the  university.  In  Ilabana.  however,  a  plurality 
of  courses  is  permitted,  and  excejit  in  the  more  technical  subjects 
it  is  the  rule.  The  chair  of  (Ireek,  for  examjile,  com])rises  three 
courses,  Latin  three,  etc.  Of  the  (it)  full  jirofessors,  25  teach  two 
courses  and  an  equal  number  three.  As  remuneration  for  the  second 
course  a  jirofessor  is  ';ranted  an  additional  40  jier  cent  of  the  re{;ular 
salary,  and  for  the  third  chair  20  jier  cent.  The  stijiend  of  the 
assistant  jirofessoi-s  varies  from  $1,200  to  $1,S00,  while  for  assistants 
(ayudantes)  it  is  $1,000.  Notwithstandinj;  the  custom  of  jilurality 
of  courses  ami  the  relatively  "ood  salary  that  may  be  earned  in 
this  way  ($3,360  for  two  chairs  and  $3, $40  for  three)  very  few  jirofes¬ 
sors  devote  their  entire  time  to  academic  jiursuits.  Practically  all 
follow  some  other  jirofession  or  hold  some  "overnmental  adminis¬ 
trative  jiosition.  In  this  resjiect  conditions  are  the  same  in  Ilabana 
as  in  other  Latin  American  institutions.  The  university  chairs  are 
not  filled  by  mere  teachem,  but  by  men  eminent  in  their  jirofessions 
or  in  jiolitics.  The  custom  has  its  advantaf;es  and  its  disadvanta‘;es. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  university  is  apjiroximately  $400,000. 
Of  this  sum  about  $320,000  is  exjiended  in  jirofessors’  salaries,  and 
about  $50,000  in  administration  and  service.  The  exjienditure  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  library,  laboratories,  and  buildings  is  small.  A 
relatively  larf;e  amount  is  ('xpended  for  jirizes  and  traveling  fellow- 
shijis.  Of  the  latter  there  are  four  worth  $1,200  each.  They  are 
awarded  by  vote  of  the  faculty  (two-thirds  bein';  required)  to  alumnos 
eminentes  ile  la  Univ(*rsidad.  The  recijiients  are  expected  to  resich* 
abroad  and  study  at  some  forei<;n  institution.  A  prize  is  offered  in 
each  class  to  the  best  student.  This  is  not  decided  bv  the  ref;nlar 
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oxainiiiation,  but  by  moans  of  a  subsoquont  special  test  ojion  only 
to  those  students  who  received  the  fjrade  of  “excellent”  in  the 
reoidar  year-end  examinations.  If  the  class  exc(*eds  25,  two  or  more 
priz(“s  are  ftiven,  one  for  each  25  students  or  fraction  thereof.  These 
prizes  consist  in  exemption  from  payment  of  the  fee  for  the  foUowiii" 
course.  If  there  is  no  higher  course  in  the  sidjject  the  prize  winner 
may  demand  the  equivalent  in  hooks  or  scientific  apparatus. 

Another  feature  in  which  the  university  differs  from  most  Spanish 
American  institutions  is  the  lenjith  of  the  course  in  the  professional 
schools.  The  usual  time  is  sLx  years  in  medicine  (in  not  a  few  it  is 
.seven);  five  years  in  law  (in  Buenos  Aires  and  some  others,  six): 
and  five  years  in  enf'ineerinfi.  When  Gen.  Wood  reorj;anized  the 
institution  in  189!)  and  created  the  present  Xational  Universit}',  he 


VIEW  IX  THE  PATIO  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMEXT,  UXIVERSITA'  OF  IIARAXA. 

.n  present  Hie  medical  seliool  is  loeateil  in  tlie  center  of  tlie  city,  lint  it  Ls  planned  to  erect  tlie  new  one 
on  Hie  campus.  Tliis  department  is  .sulidivided  into  Hie  colleges  of  medicine,  pharmsu'y,  dentistry, 
ami  veterinary  surgery. 

reduced  the  traditional  periods  with  the  intention  of  intensifying  the 
work.  For  medicine  the  allotted  time  is  five  years;  for  civil  and 
architectural  enfiineeriii",  five;  for  elt'ctricid  en"ineerin",  four;  for 
ajiriculture,  thret*;  for  law,  five;  for  notariado,  four;  for  political 
science,  four;  for  pharmacy,  four;  for  dentistry,  three;  and  for 
veterinary  science,  three.  In  engineering  the  student  has  from  20 
to  24  hours  of  exercises  per  week;  in  medicine  from  24  to  .30;  in  law 
about  15,  of  which  one-third  are  taken  in  the  college  of  letters.  The 
scholastic  year  begins  October  1,  and  with  an  intermi.ssion  of  two 
weeks  at  ('hristmas  and  one  week  at  Easter  classes  continue  until 
May  31.  After  this  time  come  the  year-end  examinations,  which 
continue  throughout  the  month  of  June.  Students  who  fail  in  the 
June  examination  have  the  privilege  of  trying  another  examination 
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ill  Sopt(*inl)(M'  Ix'l'on*  tho  iropi'iiinj'  ol'  tho  university.  A  stiuliMit 
who,  throii<j;h  slack  attendance,  or  who,  i'or  other  reasons,  is  thought 
not  to  have  profited  sufficiently  in  a  course,  may  be  reipiired  to 
postpone  his  year-end  examination  unt  il  Sejitemher.  Examinations 
are  always  public,  oral,  and  given  by  commission  of  at  least  three 
professors,  one  of  whom  is  the  professor  of  the  course  in  which  the 
examination  is  given.  A  student  who  fails  in  the  September  trial 
must  repeat  the  course.  There  an'  three  pa.ssing  grades.  Even  if  a 
stmlent  pass  and  yet  is  not  satisfied  with  the  grade  received  in  the 
June  examination  he  may  appeal  to  the  dean  and  secure  the  privilege 
of  repeating  the  examination  in  September. 

The  university  is  open  to  hotli  se.xes.  Women  matriculate  in 
almost  every  department.  Tlie  numher  is  n'latively  small,  hut 
varies  eonsiderahlv  as  between  different  schools.  Only  one  woman 
has  graduated  in  law  and  hut  five  in  dentistry.  In  medicine  there  are 
always  some  women  students.  In  pharmacy  the  numher  is  greater  in 
jiroportion  to  the  total,  ranging  from  oiu'-fourth  to  one-third.  The 
school  of  pedagogy,  which  is  one  section  of  the  college  of  lettei’s  and 
sciences,  naturally  enrolls  a  comparatively  large  group  of  women. 

The  least  in  jioint  of  numhers  of  all  the  professional  departments  of 
the  university  is  the  college  of  agriculture.  This  department  labors 
under  several  handicaps,  of  which  one  is  the  lack  of  suitable  facilities 
for  practical  field  study.  The  botanical  gardens,  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  university  is  situated,  have  been  assigned 
to  the  school  as  an  experimental  fic'ld.  The  gardens  are  more  of  a 
])ark  than  a  farm,  and  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the  culture  of  ('uha’s 
two  staples,  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  school  of  agriculture  sliould  l)e- 
come  one  of  tlie  most  important  departments  of  the  university.  At 
present  it  offers  two  courses,  one  of  three  years,  tlie  other  of  four. 
The  latter  h'ads  to  tlie  degrei'  of  agricultural  engineer,  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  very  cominehensive.  It  would  jii'i'liaps  he  advisalile  to 
restrii't  the  scope  and  encourage  specialization  in  tlie  last  years. 
The  three-year  course  is  more  juactical.  Agricultural  education  in 
Cuba  is  of  recent  introduction.  This  section  of  the  univi'rsity  was 
created  in  1900.  It  was  not  until  some  years  later  that  it  was  proji- 
erly  ('(|uip|)ed.  and  even  yet  it  lacks  a  real  farm  for  jiractical  field 
work.  In  1000  Congress  voted  to  establish  an  eh'mentarv  jiraetical 
school  of  agriculture  (esciiela  granja)  in  each  of  the  six  Provinces. 
At  the  formal  ojx'iiing  of  the  university  in  ( fetober,  1012,  the  orator  of 
the  day  was  one  of  the  jirofessors  of  agriculture.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  review  what  little  had  been  done  in  this  branch  of 
education  in  Cuba,  and  to  plead  for  an  awakened  interest  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow  countrymen  in  a  subject  so  vital  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  island.  Instead  of  being  the  least  freiiuented, 
the  college  of  agriculture  should  become  the  largest  vocational  dejiart- 
ment  of  the  university. 


ANTIOUITIES  OF  THE  NEW 

wni?T  n  AT  THF  Ti?nrA 
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nFl?n  TN  P API's' 

COMPARATIVELY  few  of  tho  tourists  who  throii*;  Paris  oacli 
yoar  know  luon*  ahout  tlu*  Palais  du  Trooadero  than  that  it 
is  an  attractive  architectural  adornment  of  the  metropolis. 
The  fact  that  it  contains  two  extremely  interestinj;  museums, 
well  worth  a  visit,  is  usually  overlooked  in  the  search  after  the  more 
widely  known  and  historic  •'cms  which  ahound  in  this  ifreat  city. 

It  is  impo.ssihle,  however,  to  overlook  the  huildinj;  itsidf,  which 
occuj)ies  a  prominent  position  on  a  heifiht  above  the  River  Seine, 
directly  op])osite  the  Eilfel  Tow(‘r.  Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  hujie  edifice  built  in  oriental  style,  which  was  designed  by  Davioud 
and  Bournais  for  the  exposition  of  1S7S.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
huildini;  nearly  200  feet  in  diameter  and  ISO  feet  in  heijxht,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome  and  flanked  by  two  minarets  270  feet  hiiih.  Each 
side  has  a  curved  wino  600  feet  in  length,  the  whoh'  ])resentin<'  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  crescent.  On  the  outer  side  is  the  hand¬ 
some  Palais  du  Trocadero,  on  the  inner  side  tastefully  laid  out  <:ardens 
slope'  oently  down  to  the  (’dire  of  the  River  Seine.  In  the  center  of 
these,  below  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  ce'iitral  huildin<r,  a  beautiful 
cascade  <;ushes  forth  and  (h'seends  by  {gradual  falls  into  a  hui^e  basin 
100  feet  in  diameter. 

The  main  huildiipr  contains  an  elaborately  decorate'd  Salle  de  Fetes, 
which  seats  0,000  jx'rsons.  The  Museum  of  ('om])arative  Sculpture 
occu])ies  the  left  and  ))art  of  the  ri<:ht  win<;,  while  the  first  floor  is  <j:iven 
over  to  the  Ethno<ira])hical  Museum,  a  };reat('r  ])arl  of  which  consists 
of  ('xhihits  from  the  South  and  (’entral  American  Re])uhlics. 

A  short  time  sjient  lu're  is  scarcely  suflicu'iit  to  j^rasp  the  extent 
and  A'alue  of  the  larj^e  and  interesting  colh'ctions  from  the  A'arious 
countries,  and  many  hours  may  he  ]ilcasantly  and  profitably  ])assed 
amonjr  them,  ('specially  by  tlu'  student  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
early  civilization  of  the  American  continents.  By  the  kind  ))er- 
mission  of  the  curator  of  the  museum.  Dr.  Verneau,  I  Avas  at  liberty  to 
Avander  at  Avill  amonjj  the  tn'asures  gathen'd  here  and  Avhich  an'  oidy 
o])en  to  the  public  on  certain  days  of  the  Aveek. 

A  handsome  stone  stairway,  emlM'llished  with  fine  stained-<;lass 
windoAA’s,  leads  up  to  the  first  floor.  In  the  loAver  hall  stands  a  repro- 
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Tho  first  floor  of  the  center  of  the  building  is  given  over  to  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  a  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  e.xhibits  from  the  South  and  Central  .\meriean 

Itepublies. 
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(luction  of  th('  (lirat  Turtle  of  (^uiriiiua.  a  >;ift  to  tho  nuisoiim  of  tho 
Due  (le  Louhat.  The  walls  are  eoveied  with  copies  of  has-reliefs 
from  ('hieheii-ltza  ami  Paleiupie,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  stands 
a  line  cast  of  the  >ireat  Stela  of  (^uiri^ua,  and  a  round  altar  from 
('o))an.  This  lattcu-  is  a  co])V  of  the  one  in  the  Peabody  collection  at 
(’aml)rid<re.  By  means  of  these  casts,  and  others  in  an  adjoiiuno 
hall,  we  are  <xiven  the  op|)ortunity  of  examinin'!  and  studyui<>:  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  ])rehistoric  cities  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  The  curious  carvinjjs  on  the  walls 
and  stairways  of  tem])les  and  ])alaces,  the  hiero<!lyphics  and  jicculiar 
picture  writinj!  coverin'!  the  j!reat  monoliths,  the  meaning  of  which 
still  balHes  the  archsvoloj!ists  and  scientists  who  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing!  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  l()n<!-hidden  secrets  of  the  earliest  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  American  continent — to  these  first  inhabitants,  whose 
ori<!in  we  do  not  know,  we  owe  the  womh'rful  ruins  which  have  for 
centuries  stood  umlisturbed  in  the  heart  of  primeval  forests,  shrouded 
in  the  mystery  of  a‘!es. 

Halfway  up  the  stairway  stand  larj!e  show  cases  containinj!  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  tatooed  .skins  from  Pata‘!onia,  war  implements, 
beadwork,  and  skins  from  the  Strait  of  Ma<!ellan.  In  the  U])per  hall 
Brazil  shows  a  fine  collection  of  the  war  costumes  and  war  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  country.  Here  we  see  also  a  very 
curious  circular  hut.  built  of  loj!s,  from  the  Tierra  del  Fueito. 

To  the  left  we  enter  a  haiuLsome  lofty  hall,  some  1.50  feet  in  lenj!!!! 
and  li}!hted  by  ei}!ht  stained-j!lass  windows.  Here  the  collections  of 
.smaller  articles,  handiwork  of  the  ])a.st,  are  admirably  arran<!ed  and 
dis])layed  to  the  f!reate.st  advantaf!e  in  larf!e  show  ca.se.s. 

Mexico  has  by  far  the  lar<!e.st  and  most  complete  exhibit — rare  and 
valuable  curios  representing!  the  ancient  aits  and  industries  of  that 
wonderfully  interestin'!  country,  beiiif!  .set  forth  in  25  or  more  hand¬ 
some  cabinets.  We  see  first  the  beautiful  and  artistic  jiotterv  of 
every  shajie  and  kind;  hundreds  of  clay  fi<!ures  of  various  sizes,  from 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Tonala,  in  the  State  of  Guadalajara;  some 
.30  or  more  small  figures  in  clay  and  wax,  representin'!  with  wonder¬ 
ful  perfection  of  detail,  the  various  street  types;  a  lar^e  collection  of 
<!rotes(juely  scul])tured  pieces  of  stone  found  at  ('oate])ec;  curious 
f!lazed  pottery  from  Cholula,  and  rich  embroideries  and  cloths  of 
ancient  weave. 

Two  cases  contain  facsimiles  of  ancient  Mexican  manusciipts,  the 
ori‘!inals  of  which  are  in  various  Eurojiean  mu.seums.  The  most 
interestin'!  work  here  is  a  cojiv  of  the  Codex  Boi’<!ia,  with  its  curious 
])icture  writing  in  brilliant  colors.  The  Mexican  text  looks  like  a 
collection  of  pictures,  with  ‘!rotes(jue  caricatures  in  "audy  colors,  and 
we  have  here  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studyinj!  the.se  ancient 
pages,  which  when  folded  form  volumes  of  moderate  size.  Several 


GKNEKAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  MAIN  HALL  IN  THE  TIUK’ADEHO  MUSEUM  AT  PAHIS. 

On  the  left  is  a  stone  idol,  grotesquely  rei)resenting  a  Toltee  chief.  The  largo  vase  in  the  center  picture  is  curiously  decorated  in  relief  and  was  found  at  Cuinana,  Lake 
Titicaca,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Tiahuancu  in  Hoiivia.  The  right  picture  Is  a  porphyry  statue  of  tiuetzaleoatl,  a  gift  to  the  Musi'um  by  a  wealthj’  American. 


CAST  OK  TI.ALOC’,  THE  (iOD  OF  UAIX,  AT  THE  TUOCADEUO  IN'  PAUIS. 


Tho  oriciiiiil  was  discoveml  in  tho  ruins  at  Chiohen  Itza.  A'noatan.  Kt'piicas  of  tiiLs  antaiuity 
may  aiso  l)e  seen  in  the  leadiii);  museums  of  the  Americas. 


SCrLl'TUKEr)  tillAXITE  SEAT  FROM  ECl'ADOK,  AT  THE  TKOrADERO  IX  PARIS. 


Lying  between  the  .Vztec  civilization  to  the  north  and  that  of  the  Incas  to  the  south,  Ecuadorian  art 
seemed  to  develop  along  lines  peculiarly  its  own,  and  the  famous  "seats’’  sculptured  from  solid 
pieces  of  granite  found  in  the  Province  of  .Manaiji  are  unlike  relics  discovered  elsewhere  in  South 
•tmerica. 


B 

r.ENKUAI,  VIEWS  OK  THE  MAIN  IIAl-L  IN  THE  TKOCADEHO  MOSEI  M  AT  J'AHIS. 


In  (h»  first  suction  lire  cxhiliilcd  various  articles  of  ccratnic  art  of  Atnerican  atiti(|iiit,v.  Iti  the  cctitcr  i>ictiire  is  a  terra-cotta  vasi'  foiitid  iti  a  (trotto  at  St.  .Seliastiaii  tiear 
t’tizeo,  I'ertt.  In  the  ease  directly  liidiiiid  may  he  seeti  two  iiiiitntnies  also  frotn  I ’em.  The  first  ease  in  the  picture  oti  the  riftht  shows  tlie  hack  of  the  Statue  of  (pii.tz- 
aleoatl.  otie  of  the  pritieipal  deities  of  the  early  Aztecs.  The  sei  otid  ease  eotdaitts  some  atieieiit  .Mexieati  tnatiuserijits. 
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of  th(*s(*  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Zelia  Xuttall,  who  has  copied  the  rare 
and  ancient  manuscripts  with  such  wonderfnl  accuracy. 

The  exhibits  of  smaller  articles  from  other  countries  consist  of  a 
lar<;e  collection  of  <rraceful  funeral  urns  and  an  extensive  assortment 
of  lar*je  and  curiously  carved  arrow  heads  from  Ariientina;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  statuettes  and  odd  jilazed  pottery  from  ('olomhia;  heauti- 
ful  feather  and  head  work  and  pottery  from  h^cuador:  carved  wood, 
feather  work,  and  ceramics  from  the  (luianas;  a  collection  of  hand¬ 
somely  carved  “juaeales"  or  drinkin<:  eups  fashioned  from  eoconut 
shells.  These  are  made  and  used  by  the  Imlians  of  (luatemala.  and 
this  collection  was  i)resented  to  the  museum  by  Monsieur  Lanjilade, 
at  one  time  French  consul  to  that  country.  Lower  Peru  shows  an 
unusual  assortment  of  artistic  pottery— many  of  the  pieces  beinj; 
black  in  color  and  fashioned  to  represent  monkeys,  birds,  and  lish. 
Basket  work  and  clay  lijiures  make  up  the  exhibit  from  Venezuela. 

Down  the  center  of  the  loiif;  hall,  on  separate  pedestals,  are  the 
larjjer  and  more  uni(iue  objects — the  most  eurious  of  which  are  sev¬ 
eral  mummies.  One  is  from  Comatlan,  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico; 
another  was  found  in  the  Piedra  Orande  Mountains  near  ('hacha- 
poyas.  in  the  Dejjartment  of  Amazonas,  Peru,  and  a  third,  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  woman,  discovered  in  a  tomb  of  the  Inca  jHuiod,  at  Ancon, 
in  the  De])artment  of  lama,  Peru.  The  weirtl,  j;rote.s(iue  figures  are 
e.s])ecially  well  ])reserved  and  are  unusual  in  that  they  are  so  doubled 
u])  that  they  appear  to  be  sitting  or  squattiii". 

Lmler  jilass  stamls  a  jiorphyrv  statue  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Toltec  divinity,  a  fiift  to  the  mu.seum  of  Mr.  Pierre  Lorrillard, 
and  directly  in  fiont  of  it  is  a  stone  idol.  <>:rote.s(p]ely  representing;  a 
Toltec  chief.  Attention  is  called  to  two  curiously  shaped  <;ranitc 
chairs,  or  seats,  which  were  diseovered  near  Manta,  in  Ecuador, 
ami  to  two  va.ses,  the  most  artistic  and  jpaceful  objects  in  the  room. 
One  is  a  teria-eotta  urn  found  in  a  <rrotto  at  St.  Sebastian,  near 
('uzco,  Peru;  the  other  a  lar>re  vase  beautifully  decorated  in  relief, 
which  comes  from  Lake  Titicaca.  The  most  unicpie  object,  how¬ 
ever,  amonjr  all  these  treasures  is  without  doubt  a  skull,  wonderfully 
carved  from  a  solid  piece  of  lock  crystal.  It  is  siqipo.sed  to  have 
been  a  pendant  on  the  mantle  of  the  statue  of  Iluitzilopochtli,  the 
War  (lod  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

The  I'nited  States  is  represented  in  this  hall  only  by  several 
figures  of  Indians  in  native  costumes  and  one  or  two  cases  containing 
beadwork  and  some  stone  inqdements  found  in  southern  ('alifornia. 

We  ])ass  now  into  tlie  second  large  hall,  where  we  find  an  interesting 
collection  of  miscellaneous  objects.  The  u})per  half  of  the  wall  is 
artistically  frescoed  with  scenes  from  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  The  lower  half  is  covered  with  ma])s  and  bas-reliefs  from  the 
ruins  of  Copan,  Palempie,  and  Quirigua.  A  copy  of  the  great  calendar 
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stolU'  occupies  tlic  center  of  tile  wall  and  just  below  stands  a  east 
representin*;  'Flaloe,  the  (lod  of  Ka'ii.  A  hu<re  nionolith  from  Teoti- 
liuaean.  Mexico,  towers  beside  a  eojiy  of  the  (ireat  Sun  Stone  which 
was  found  in  17h()  in  Mexico  ('ity  and  which  is  jireserved  in  the 
Xational  Museum  there.  The  most  inti'i'estin^:  of  the  other  larger 
easts  are  those  of  the  sanetuary  of  the  Teinjile  of  the  Sun  at  Palcupn*, 
and  a  ])art  of  the  main  stairway,  showin<r  the  curious  earvin<t  which 
adorns  each  stej).  'Phere  is  one  pieei'  of  jicmuine  stoiu'  bas-relief 
from  Tiahuanaeu.  A  larjje  ease  contains  dtt  beautiftd  urns  du<r 
from  <traves  at  Ancon  and  ('haueay  in  tlu'  Departmemt  of  Lima, 
I’eru.  Xear  by  stands  a  colossal  stoiu*  ('hieha  vasi*,  also  from  Lima, 
and  a  lar<te  stone  monkey  from  Amazonas,  Peru.  At  the  end  of  tlu* 
hall  is  a  boat  from  the  Orinoco  River.  This  is  hewn  IVom  a  solid 
loj;  and  fitted  with  curious  wooden  sails. 

Several  relief  maps  show  the  explorations  at  Tula  and  Teotihuaean 
carried  on  by  the  e.xjieditions  which  were  sent  by  the  State  in  ISSO, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Desiie  ('harnay,  the  traveler  and  e.x- 
plorer.  Many  of  the  museum’s  treasures  were  broujiht  back  by 
the  members  of  these  e.xjdoration  jiarties.  Another  maji  shows  a 
piieblo  of  Te^ua,  northeastern  Arizona,  a  jjift  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  a  rejiroduetion  of  the  homes  of  the  elilf  dwellers. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  to  jro  over  in  detail  the  contents 
of  this  museum,  and  this  is  only  a  rajiid  and  su])erlieial  survey  of  the 
interestin';  and  valuable  treasures  <;athered  here  for  the  benefit  of 
student  and  tourist,  and  as  wi*  walk  throufth  these  halls  we  j;et  the 
impression  that  they  are  beuij;  faithfully  "uarded  by  the  22  life- 
sized  li<;ures  clothed  in  the  beautiful  and  gayly  colored  costumes  of 
the  native  tribes  of  the  various  countries  of  the  Xew  World. 


ASirOWKK  of  moltcMi  silver  falliii<:  into  a  caldron  of  ])itcli! 

Such  was  the  simile  that  forced  itself  upon  my  mind 
when  staudiuj;  behind  the  waterfall  of  Iferval.  This  re¬ 
markable  cascade'  dro])s  over  a  sheet'  ])reci])ice  400  fee't 
hij^h,  the  wate'r  fallinji;  so  far  out  from  the  rock  that  one  is  enabled 
to  walk  alon<j:  a  k'dj'e  and  stand  behind  the  failin';  water  and  gaze 
through  it  down  into  the  abyss  below,  black  from  being  inclosed  by 
hills  and  slimy  from  the  sjiray  of  the  fall. 

Staying  a  few  days  at  Ifamburgo-Iierg,  in  the  State  of  Rio  Ciiande 
do  Sul,  and  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fall,  1  decided  to  make  the 
journey  to  it,  and  went  by  rail  to  Sa])vranga,  lb  kilometers  north  on 
the  railroad  line  connecting  Porto  Alegre  with  Ta(|uara.  At  the 
hotel  where  I  had  my  morning  meal,  which  consisted  of  the  inevita¬ 
ble,  but  nevertheless  well-))re])ared,  rice,  eggs,  and  feijao,  or  black 
beans,  I  made  some  iiupiiries  as  to  the  distance  of  the  fall  and  the 
'lifliculty  of  reaching  it.  I  was  variously  informed  by  dill'erent 
authorities  that  it  was  2  leagues,  4  leagues,  four  hours'  journey  on 
horseback,  seven  hours’  journey  on  foot,  an  interminable  distanc(', 
and  not  far.  The  traveler  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  soon  learns  to 
regard  the  information  he  gets  from  the  country  ])eople  with  con¬ 
siderable  caution,  and  will  lind  in  its  bewildering  unreliability  a 
source  of  amusement.  Armed  mentally  with  the  valuable  knowledge 
of  the  road  I  had  obtained  from  the  good  ])eople  of  Sa])yranga,  and 
fortified  physically  by  tbe  excellent  almo<,'o  I  had  gotten  at  the  hotel, 
I  started  off  on  foot,  not  caring  to  risk  my  ex])ensive  photographic 
a])paratus  on  horseback.  Ifaving  sj)ent  some  time  in  Japan  with 
rice  as  a  ])rincipal  article  of  diet,  and  remembering  that  the  Japanese 
rikisha  runners  are  enabled  to  effect  prodigies  of  endurance  on  a  rice 
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TIIK  CASCADK  OF  IlEKVAl.,  I{IO  (iUA.NDE  1)0  Sl  I,,  IlKAZIE. 

A  shower  of  molten  silver  lallin^'  into  a  caldron  of  piteh.  The  remarkahle  falls  drop  over  a  |>recipiee 
of  ^(K)  feet  hi>;h,  the  water  falliii!:  far  out  from  the  riK'k. 
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(lift,  I  liiul  r(‘as()nal)l('  liopos  of  roacliin'i  the  end  of  niy  iiitcrmiiiahU' 
journey  before  ni^litfall. 

'riu'  visitor  to  Brazil  who  judj'es  the  eouiitry  from  a  eafe  on  tlie 
Avenida  (’(Mitral  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  inij'ht  think  tliat  tin*  Brazil  of  tlie 
story  liooks  exists  no  loufjer.  A  trip  into  almost  any  part  of  the 
interior  would  soon  prove  his  idea  false;  my  road  lay  thi'onjih  a 
heantifni  mount aiiions  distriet  thickly  elotlu'd  with  tro])ieal  and 
semitropieal  vi'jjjc't ation,  royal  ])alms  and  bananas  hein<;  mneh  in 
evidiMUM*.  (ior<r('ons  hntterllies,  stran<;e  monkeys,  and  wild  birds 
(‘xeitc'd  my  wonder  at  (‘veny  moment,  the  most  trojiical  in  ajijiear- 
anee  of  tlu'  lattiM'  hein<i;  the  hrijjhtly  colored  jiarrots  and  the  hi<'- 
hilled  toucans,  their  harsh  eri('s  n'sonndinj'  thron<i:h  the  woods. 
Now  and  then  a  clnni])  of  royal  jialms  would  half  hide  a  dainty  little 
fai’in  house;  from  time  to  time  would  ])ass  alon<;  the  road  a“earreta  ” 
or  rude  mule  cart ,  uscmI  in  the  interior;  and  Old  Sol  did  his  h(‘st  to  make 
me  realize  that  it  was  Brazil  in  reality  by  illnminatin<i  evcMyt hinfi 
with  the  intense  brilliancy  of  his  vertical  rays. 

Tp  and  up  and  up  I  wcMit,  and  after  some  time  met  an  ajjed  man 
on  the  road.  ‘‘Isto  e  o  caminho  jiara  a  easeata.  nao  e,  scnihor  1 
asked  him.  ‘‘ leh  kann  nieht  verstehen.  Konnen  sie  nieht  l)(Mitseh 
sjnecheiO”  was  all  the  r(‘])ly  1  <;ot  from  him.  What  an  intiM'estinii 
examjile  of  the  thoron^hiK'ss  with  which  the  (lerman  e<  lonists  have 
('stahlished  themselv(*s  in  this  ])art  of  Biazil! 

At  last  1  reached  the  summit  of  tin*  road  and  was  informed  that 
the  hotel  near  the  fall  was  only  fiv(>  minutes’  walk  down  on  the 
other  side;  walking  on  for  1.5,  I  came  to  it,  and,  after  arran<>:in<!; 
for  my  stay  ovei  nijflit,  joined  a  ])arty  of  ])eo]de  who  W(Me  about  to  set 
out  for  th(‘  easeach'.  A  stM’amhle  thi(ni<;h  the  hnslu's  hron<>:ht  ns 
to  the  led<;e  in  tin*  precipice  iK'arlv  at  the  to])  of  tin*  fall.  Thi'on<ih 
the  semidaikn(‘ss  of  tin*  trees  we  could  sec*  the  larjje  volnnu'  of 
wat(M'  fidlin*:.  eausinj;  a  weird  (dfeet  throusih  hein<j  itself  in  tin*  hrijiht 
sniditrht.  Passing  dirc'etly  behind  the  watcufall  we  could  look 
downward  nearly  400  leet  and  see  tin*  rocks  and  tree's  below  shining 
with  spiay,  which,  bein^  almost  ('iitiirly  inelosi'd  by  the  walls  of 
th('  ^orjre.  -re'inaiiK'd  in  deej)  jilooin.  Followin<r  tin*  ])ath  back  of 
tin*  fall,  a  few  minuti's’  serandele  through  the  tr('('s  down  the  stecj) 
elilf  brou>j:ht  us  to  the  bottom,  whence  a  <xood  view  of  the  whole 
cascade  could  be  obtiuiu'd.  Ahhou<;h  a  jjood  distance  from  the 
fall  itsc'lf,  we  wen*  wetted  throuj;h  by  the  s))ray  that  filled  the  ^or<;e 
like  steam.  The  im|)ressiveness  of  the  scene  well  repaid  me  my 
arduous  jouriu'V. 

A  ])roj('et  is  under  consideration  for  the  utilization  of  the  power 
of  this  fidl.  and  it  is  ('X])('cted  to  supply  electric  eiierjxy  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  between  Porto  Ah'^re  and  Tacpiara.  A  number  of  industrial 
estid)lishments  are  situated  in  this  locality,  notably  sevend  maehine 
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sli(»])s.  and  also  in  tlic  town  of  Xovo  I Iaml)uip>,  two  u])-to-ilate 
shoe  factories,  all  of  wliich  could  use  (dc'ct lic  power  to  advanlaite. 

'File  fall  s(‘eins  to  liav(*  no  partieidar  nann*  heyond  that  of  the 
small  villaije  near  which  it  is  situated  Ih'rval.  This  nain<>  is  a 
fieiuMid  one  for  tin*  locality,  which  is  also  known  as  the  TItff  Wald 
in  (h'rinan.  both  names  seemin<r  to  liave  icfercmce  to  the  yenha- 
mate,  which  was  at  om*  time  found  thcMc  in  al)undance. 

Iietw(“en  tin*  small  town  of  Sajn'ransra.  the  nearest  ])oint  on  the 
railroad,  and  the  wateifall,  a  distance  of  2-*)  kiloiiK'ters,  an  exeidlent 
road  has  been  constructed  by  the  State*  <rovernm('nt .  which  on  tin* 


I'hoto  Ity  Ki'ifiniihl  (loihaiii. 

JSACK  OF  THE  WATKKFAI.I.  OF  tlEKVAL. 

On  the  rip:ht  can  bo  si'i'ii  ihc  narrow  Icilpc  in  ttio  dill  wiiich  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  rcacli  tlic  falls. 


diiy  of  my  visit  Intel  he*e*n  trave*rseel  by  an  tintetmethile*  withetnl  any 
elillicnlty.  This  rettiel  wenilel  itppe*iir  tet  htive*  net  little*  e)hje*e*t  hut 
thiit  etf  pretvielinjr  a  re*iiely  me*iins  etf  re“ae*hin<r  the*  hill,  its  in  the*  whetle 
elistance*  1  jttisseil  le*ss  than  ti  ele)ze*n  se*alle‘re'il  hettises,  tmel  ne*iii‘  the* 
fall  itself  the*re*  tire*  etnly  Inilf  a  eletze*n  he*side’S  the*  hette*!.  It  e*e)nu*s 
its  a  surprise  to  erne*  tet  finel  ji  te*le*phe)ne*  installe*il  at  the*  inn.  sue*h  an 
antieiiiatf*el  tuiel  le)ne*ly  hiiilelinj;.  In  intiny  parts  etf  the  interietr  etf 
Bntzil  e*.\e*f*lle*nt  litnjr-elistiine*e*  te*le*phetne*  se*rvie-e*s  are*  in  etperatietn, 
anel  the*  instruments  will  he*  fettind  in  the*  hetme*s  etf  the*  hunilth*st 
inhabitants. 
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My  trip  to  llcrval  n'calls  to  iny  iiuiid  an  incident  in  connection 
with  it.  lictiuninfjj  one  (‘veninj;  in  Ilainhiir^o-Bcrj;  from  a  litth' 
stndl,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  suddim  sliower  of  rain,  and  to  avoid 
}j:(‘ttin^  W('t  took  shelter  in  front  of  a  house  hy  the  wayside'.  A  voice 
from  the  interior  of  the  house  invit('d  me  to  enter,  and  a  moment 
later  1  was  hi'inj;  made'  weleouu'  with  true'  Brazilian  courtesy  hy  tlu' 
asred  couple  who  inhahiteil  it.  On  l('arnin<r  that  I  was  on  a  visit  from 
tlu'  States  tlu'v  took  epiite  an  intc'rest  in  nu',  and  the  old  lady  hustleel 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  minute'  came'  hae-k  he'arinj;  eene'  etf  her  meest 
tre'asured  peessessieeiis  te)  sheew  me'.  It  was  a  e-arel  he'arinj;  the  name  e)f 
Charles  Ba<re'  Bryan,  enveey  e'xt raordinary  ami  minister  ple'nipeete'n- 
tiary  eif  the  Cnite'd  .State's  eif  Ame'rie-ii.  It  appe'are'el  that  he  had 
ae-e'ieh'ntally  he'cn  in  the'  same'  heuise'  se've'ii  etr  e'ijxht  ye'ars  jurvieuisly, 
anel  the  e-etuple  hael  e'are'fully  pre'se'rve'el  his  e'ard  e've'r  siiie'c,  I’e'iuemhe'r- 
iny  his  visit  as  if  it  hael  luicn  the'  day  hefetre'.  I  i;e)t  tee  he  epiite  frie'nelly 
with  the  eelel  people'  ri<xht  aweiy,  anel  tlu'v  speeke  in  sue-h  jrle)wii'.<;  terms 
eif  the  <;reiit  weite'rfedl  that  1  was  tlu'rehy  inehu'Cel  lei  niidvc  the 
e'xe'ursiein. 


t 


OF  all  tlu'  ri‘maikal)l('  Itooks  (hat  have'  icctMitly  Ix'cii  wiittrn 
doaliti};  with  primitive  and  uiuisual  conditions  in  tin* 
remote  interior  and  little-known  s('etions  of  South  America, 
|)('rha|)s  none  excels  in  vital  interest  and  ethnolooieal  value 
the  work  pohlislnxl  under  tlu*  above  tith'.  It  is  the  narrative  of  the 
actual  expi'rienei's  and  (thsenvations  of  a  remarkahle  man,  pie(nrin<i 
in  simple,  nnteehnieal  lanonaoc*  20  years  (»f  his  life  spent  under 
extraordinary  conditions  amono  a  primitive,  nneiviliz(‘d,  and  from 
onr  viewpoint,  h.arharons  people. 

In  many  resp(>ets  tin*  hook  resemhles  the  work  of  that  eminent 
(lerman  (‘xplorc'r  and  ethnolojiist.  Dr.  Koeh-(iriml)er<f,  in  his  Zwei 
dahre  nnter  d(‘n  Indianern,  and  what  he  accomplished  in  eidiohteidno 
tin*  world  relative  to  the  enstoms,  modes  of  lile,  morals,  superstitions, 
and  actual  eomlitions  of  the  hitherto  unknown  trihes  of  Indians 
inhahitino  tlu*  r('<;ion  hetwi'cn  tin'  Rio  .\(‘oro  and  Yapura  River  in 
lirazil,  that  has  Mr.  Baihrooke  (irnhh  sneeec'dt'd  in  doinj;  ndative  to 
the  Indians  of  the  “(Iran  ('haeo.  ' 

The  fact  that  the  former  is  a  seiemtist,  trained  to  close  study  and 
ol)S(>rvation.  whose*  sole*  purpose*  was  tee  aelel  te»  the*  sum  eef  hnman 
kne»wle*el<;e'  relative*  te>  primitive*  niiin;  while*  Mr.  (irnhh  is  a  missieenary 
with  wheem  the*  e*thnede»oieal  stnely  e»f  the*  pe*e)ple*  with  whemi  he  live*el 
was  ineielental  aiiel  snhsieliarv  te»  his  e*lfe)i  ts  te>  impretve*  the*ir  spiritual 
eemelitiem  ami  tei  make*  eemve*rts  te>  his  re*lij'ie)n,  must  neit  he*  leest  sijihl 
e>f.  Alleewanee*  he*ino  maeh*  fe>r  this  elilfe*re*ne‘e*  in  the  traiidn^,  pre*pa- 
ratiem,  anel  purpeise*  eif  the*  twe*  me*n.  erne*  is  ine‘line*el  tee  think  that  the* 
weak  e)f  Mr.  (irnhh  is  fnlly  as  re*markid)le*  anel  ele*se*rvin<j:  eif  e*ve*n  nmre 
e-re*elit  than  that  eif  the*  jiie'at  (h*rman  e‘xpletre*r. 

'riie*  (iiiin  ('haee>  is  the*  name*  ‘rive*n  te»  an  imme*nse*  alluvial  plain 
which  lie*s  in  the*  inte*rieir  e»f  Senith  Ame*rie*a,  we*st  e>f  the*  Parana  iUiel 
Paraonay  Rive*rs,  anel  e'Xte*nelino  fre»m  the*  semthern  jiart  e»f  Beilivia 
thremoh  Paraonay  anel  inte*  ne»rthe*rn  Aroe*ntina.  It  eetmpiise*s  an 
are*a  eif  e>ve*r  200, 000  sepiare*  miles  anel  e*xe*e*pt  semu*  e»f  the*  se*ttle*me*nts 
idem<r  the*  rive*rs  anel  ne*ar  the*  e*.\tre*me*  l)e)nneliiiie*s  e»f  the*  re*<iie)n,  is 
inhahiteel  anel  |)raetieally  nnele*r  the  elemiinatiem  e»f  (he*  ele*se*e*nelants  etf 

■  An  Cnknown  I’eoiih*  in  an  I'liknow  n  I, ami.  .\n  .\((<innl  of  tin*  l.ife*  airl  I  list  ones  of  tfio  l.ciiK’iia  Imlians 
of  tlu*  I’araftuayan  eiiaro.  w  illi  .\il ventures  ami  Kx|H'rienees  diiriti};  Twenty  >'ears'  I'ioneerini*  amt  Explo¬ 
rations  amongst  tliein.  Ity  W.  liarlirmike  Orulil).  Eiliteil  liy  II.  T.  .\lorrey  .lones.  .\1.  .\.  fOxfonl).  With 
fi!)  illustrations  ami  a  map.  Tliinl  Edition.  I.omkai.  .seely,  Service  A  Co.  (I, id.),  -No.  :is  Oreal  liussell 
•Street,  I'.dl.  I'riie,  5  shillintis. 


MU.W.  liAKliltODKK  (lia  iilt, 


Tho  iuillior  of ‘‘An  rnknowii  in  an  I'likiiown  l.anil,"  wlio  lias  spout  21  years  of  liis  life  in  mis¬ 

sionary  work  ainoiiK  llio  Indians  of  I  ho  (Iran  Cliaoo.  1 1  is  romarkalilo  work  has  jiainod  for  him  tho  title 
of  “  I’aoilioalor  of  the  Indians."  and  ho  is  now  rocaniod  as  the  y’roalost  liviny'  anthorily  on  Indiati  life 
in  this  iitllo-ktiown  sivlion  of  South  .\morioa. 
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tlio  Indian  Irihcs  \vli(»  dwcdt  tluMC  whon  .hian  dt*  Solis  discovorod  tlio 
<ri‘»'at  ('stnai  v  of  tlic  Rio  do  la  Plata  in  loOd  and  with  whom  Sohastian 
('ahot  camo  in  oontaot  wIumi,  in  ir)2(l.  ho  disoovonal  tho  Parana  and 
Paiajiiiay  Rivi'is. 

Tho  romarkahh'  o(tntrast  oll’orod  Ix'twoon  tho  oivilization  to  ho 
found  (tn  tho  (‘ast  hank  of  tin*  Parajruay  Rivor  and  tho  |)iimitiv(>, 
unoivilizod  oonditions  whioh  still  obtain  on  tho  wost  hank  in  tho 
('haoo  rooion  is  thus  jrraphically  do])iotoil  in  tho  oponinj;  oha])tor  of 
Mr.  (irnhh’s  hook: 

At  nii;ht  mi  tlic  Cluu-d  hank  may  lie  seen  tho  liall’-nakod  forms  of  Imliaiis  as  thoy 
movo  to  ami  fro  in  tho  llickoriioj;  lijrlit  of  tlioir  oam|)  tiros  whioh  hat  dimly  illnminato 
their  rndo  sholtors.  stamliiif'  in  a  cloarimr  in  tho  dark  forost  which  forms  a  haokgronnd. 
Tin*  jiainlod  faoi's  and  |)lumo(l  hi'ails  of  those  savaijos  onhanoo  tho  woirdm'ss  of  tho 
scene.  'I'lio  .sounds  whioh  <;root  tho  oar  are  o(|ually  harharous.  A  low  dronintt  ohani 
may  he  heard,  aooomi)ani»“d  hy  the  rattle  of  j;ourds,  and  lirokon  only  too  often  hy  tin" 
shrill  cry  of  jiain  when  a  ohihl,  jiorhajis,  has  lioon  oruolly  mnrdorod,  and  the  women’s 
voioe.s  are  rai.sod  in  lamentation.  Yet  from  this  hank  at  tho  same  moment  may  ho 
))lainly  hoard  tlu"  loud  shriek  of  tho  siren  of  a  lar<;o  Hrazilian  ))assontrer  steamer  as  she 
nears  the  port  of  a  I’arai'uayan  town  just  aoro.ss  the  rivor.  with  tin"  liriirht  rays  of  ln"r 
oleotrio  li<rhl  stroaininj;  from  her  saloons  and  d("oks,  and  tin"  twinkling  lights  of  tlu" 
town  dotted  alon^  tho  ojipositc"  hank  ("asily  distin<;nishahl("  in  the  distanot".  *  *  * 

On  tho  ("astern  hank  of  tin"  Riv("r  I’arajrnay  w("  tind  lar<;(",  modern  cities  with  a  oi\  i- 
lizatioii.in  many  oa.s("s.  far  in  advanoi"  of  .sonu"  of  onr  Knrop("an  towns.  It  is  strange" 
ind("("d  that,  with  only  a  f("w  niih"s  dividing  tln"m.  yon  s("o  on  tin"  on<"  hank  |)rimitiv(" 
man  as  lu"  was  o("ntnrit"s  ago.  and  on  tin"  oth("r  tin"  highly-onltivatod  Etiro])("an.  both 
e<|nally  ignorant  of  tho  litV  of  tho  other.  It  .s("ems  almost  inorodihh"  that,  for  nearly 
four  gon("rat ions,  oivilization  and  Christianity  have  .sat  facing  harharism  and  hoath("n- 
ism,  and  y("t  have"  stood  wholly  apart.  Xo  gr("at  and  iinpas.salih"  harri("r  has  di\i(l("d 
the  two;  on  the"  contrary,  the"  crossing  from  one  hank  to  tho  oth("r  is  simido,  and,  ("von 
under  the"  most  nnfavorahh"  circnmstancos,  a  matt("r  of  only  a  f("w  hours.  One"  of  tho 
finest  linos  of  rivor  .st("amors  has  ln"("n  plying  far  nji  tho  oonrse"  of  the"  Rive"!'  I’aragnay 
for  many  y("ar.s,  and  communication  has  hot"!!  r("gnlarly  maintain("d  holw("("n  Europe 
and  these  r("gions. 

It  was  ill  1SS9  tliat  Mr  (irtihh,  thou  a  yoiiii<'  iiiiiii  of  ’28  years,  was 
sotit  to  the"  ('haco  hy  tho  South  Amorioaii  Missionary  Sooioty.  A 
simtll  tomporary  station  had  boon  osttihlislu'd  amoiif;  tho  Lt'nertia 
liuliiins  at  Riaoho  Fornandoz,  an  island  in  tho  I^iirajiuay  Rivt'r  about 
80  milos  north  of  Villa  ('onoopoion,  hy  Adolpho  llonriokson,  an 
oarlior  missionary  who  had  diod  from  oxposun".  It  was  at  this  sta¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  (irtihh  mado  his  first  stiind  and  iio(piir("(l  a  very  limitc'd 
knttwh'dgt"  of  tho  Indian  lan<ruaj;o.  Rofiiirdiiijr  tin*  jilan  of  oivilizinj; 
till"  tribe's  and  winnin<r  ovt'r  to  Christianity  the'  low  inelivieluals  who 
cemhl  1)0  attniote'el  te)  this  plaoo.  as  impraotioahlo,  the*  ye)un>'  missieen- 
ary  sot  e»ut  oiirly  in  ISOO,  aleeno  anel  priiotioally  unarmoel,  fe)r  the' 
inte'rieir,  neitwithstanelinj;  tho  Wiirnin^s  anel  ploaelinirs  e)f  tho  Pai’ii- 
<;uayans  anel  Kureepe'ans  wlm  kne'w  e)f  the'  ehinjroreeus  oharaote'r  e>f  the' 
varie»us  tribe's  eef  tho  Cluioe).  Sove'ral  oennparativoly  rooont  e'xpherinj; 
oxpoelitieins  hael  oneh'el  elisastreeusly,  in  seemo  instanoe's  wheelo  partie's 


Whon  hunting  the  ostrich  the  Chaco  Indians  dist;nisi'  Ihcinsolvcs  by 
placinj;  leaves  and  branches  of  palm  trees  on  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
or  in  an  anthill  country,  a  bunch  of  cr^ciKTS,  such  as  crowns  the  top 
of  every  anthill.  They  thus  crecj)  and  sometimes  back  to  within  easy 
ranee  of  their  (piarry. '  Similar  di.seuises  are  employed  in  huntine  the 
deer,  .\mone  the  eame  found  in  the  Chaco  rceion  arc  wild  ])ies  of  two 
varieties — the  smaller  and  larecr  "jn'ccare;"  the  ereat  anlcater. 
siK'cimcns  of  which  have  been  known  to  mcasun!  7  feet  from  sti.out  to 
tail;  the  tapir,  mancil  wolf,  armadillo,  carpincho  (river  pie),  nutria, 
otter,  ieuana,  the  puma,  and  finally  the  most  daneerous  of  the  deni- 
zens  of  the  forc.st — the  jaeuar.  In  the  huntine  of  the  latter  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  Ind.ans  to  have  many  of  their  does  killcil,  and  occa- 
sionallv  even  a  hunter  is  the  victim. 
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liiiviiif'  1)(M‘U  iimiiliilatcd.  Dr.  ('rcvt'aux.  tlic  (•(>l(‘l)rat(‘(l  KitucIi 
(‘xplon'r,  who  liad  cntcn'd  the  tcrrilorv  from  Bolivia  with  a  party  of 
14  iiKMi,  had  iiK't  his  diaith  at  tho  hands  of  tin*  Indians,  only  ono  l)oy 
havino  ('scap('d  to  tcdl  tin*  tali'.  I  harcta  and  a  party  and  also  Bo<;oijuu 
had  niaih'  I'xplorations,  tin*  fornii'r  alonj;  tho  Kivor  Bilconiayo  and 
the  latter  in  the  northern  (’haeo  rejiion.  and  both  partii's  had  hi'en 
massacred.  Tales  of  terrible  ernelty  and  barbarism  on  the  part  of 
inteiior  tribes  were  told,  but  with  that  peenliar  zeal  and  utter  dis- 
ref^ard  for  personal  danjier  often  eharaeteristie  of  tlii'  yonthfnl 
missionary.  Mr.  (Irnbl)  adheri'd  to  his  plan  and  I'vi'iitually  pi'iii'trated 
far  into  the  interior  and  beean  his  extraordinary  life 

At  lirst  he  met  with  distrust  and  snspieion  and  it  was  probably 
only  throujth  his  tact  and  emirate  and  wonderfnl  insight  into  the 
Indian  eharaeU'r  that  he  I'seaped  deat  h.  I  [is  absolnti'  fearh'ssness, 
his  trust  in  their  ^ood  will,  evidenei'd  by  his  eomin*'  and  fjoino 
amonj'st  them  aloni'  and  nnarmi'd,  sei'ins  to  have  lirst  aronsed  their 
wonder  and  |)robably  thi'ir  supi'rstitions  bi'lief  in  his  superior  powers, 
and  as  time*  went  on  his  clean  life  and  fair  dealin*;.  his  ])artieipation  in 
thi'ir  hardships  and  his  symiiathy  in  their  sorrows  and  helj)  in  their 
times  of  need,  won  their  friendshi|)  and  trust  and  they  l)e>;an  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  their  own  people  and  invested  him  with  all  the 
power  and  iidlnenee  of  a  chief.  It  was  thus  that  he  was  enabled  to 
study  their  inmost  lives,  their  customs,  their  superstitions  and  reli- 
j^ious  beliefs,  and  after  once  ^ainino  their  confidence  he  was  enabled 
to  appeal  to  their  better  nature  and  their  reason  and  succeeded  in 
disabusing  their  minds  of  many  sn|)erstitions  fears  and  the  barbarous 
customs  which  had  resulted  therefrom.  IBs  work  and  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  mission  who  subseipiently  joined  him  has  heen 
wonderful,  and  is  still  jioinij  on,  so  that  now  .Mr.  (Irubb  is  called  the 
“Bacilicator  of  the  Indians."  In  summariziiif'  the  work  he  says: 

‘'Where  formerly  it  was  dangerous  for  a  white  man  to  oo  without 
an  armed  party,  anyone  can  now  wander  alone  and  nnarmed.  so  far 
as  any  risk  from  the  Indians  may  be  a|>|)rehended.  over  a  district 
rather  larj;er  than  Ireland.  In  a  country  where  I,")  years  a^o  there 
were  no  tracks  other  than  Indian  footpaths  resembling  sheep  tracks 
at  home,  now  about  4.j()  miles  of  cart  road  have  been  made  in  order 
that  the  mission  bullock  carts  mioht  readily  traverse  the  eoiintrv. 
Where  formerly  tribal  war  was  eonimon,  peace  has  reigned  for  many 
years  over  a  district  as  larjjje  as  Ireland  and  Seotland  combined. 

“Oidy  ten  years  ajjo  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to 
establish  an  estaneia  (cattle  ranch)  in  the  interior.  The  wire  fences 
would  have  lieeii  cut  and  the  cattle  stolen  and  killed,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  those  tending'  them  would  also  have  run  jjreat  personal 
risk.  'rhron*j;h  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the  Mission  a  larj'e 
Knjflish  company,  with  its  headipiarters  in  London,  has  now  been 


After  tlio  wool  is  washoil  and  IdeaidH'il,  aM  knots  and  iriTmtlaritiesaiv  vieked  otil. 
The  lleeee  is  then  teased  otit  into  a  Ions;  hank,  whieh  is  wound  around  the 
rittht  wrist  atid  passed  over  llie  forelintter.  A  jiortion  is  restniated  to  a  certain 
tliiekness,  and  then  attached  l)y  a  knot  to  a  s])inille— a  tiiin.  straight  piece  of 
hard  wood,  the  ]ioinled  end  of  whieii  is  i>as.sed  throii);ti  a  sinalf  ttoiird.  The 
strand  of  wool  between  the  forelint;er  aitd  the  knot  is  sjntn  hy  jtiviii);  the. 
spindle  a  sharp  twist  and  allowins;  it  to  turn  in  the  air  or  on  a  smooth  piitskin. 
the  woman  meanwhile  removint:  all  irremilarities  until  an  even  thickness  is 
obtained.  Sln'  repeats  the  process  tmtil  her  sjtindle  is  full,  .\lter  the  simn 
thread  has  been  wound  into  a  hall  for  eonvenienee.  two  or  more  strands  are 
respun  to  therecitiired  tliiekness. 
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(“stul»lisli(‘(l  at  a  point  more  tliati  1(1  loaouos  in  tin'  intc'rior,  wlicro  they 
possess  Jotl.tlOd  aeres  of  land,  and  employ  Indians,  toj;('tlH'r  with 
l^araj^nayans.  as  eowhoys,  and  in  fencin''  and  trans|)ort  work.” 

To  tin'  layman,  howt'vi'r.  int('rest('d  in  tlu'  study  of  primitivi'  man, 
tin'  |)aramonnt  inti'rc'st  of  (he  hook  lu's  in  tlu'  dc'taih'd  descriptions 
oivt'ii  hy  tin'  author  of  the  moth's  of  lift',  oeenpations,  sn|)('rstitions, 
and  rt'lioions  ht'lit'fs  of  tin'  p('o|)h'  with  whom  hi'  livt'd,  nniny  of  whom 
hail  nt'vt'r  st't'ii  a  white'  man  hi'fort'  Mr.  (Irnhh  eamt'  amonj;  them. 
In  (h'aliiif'  with  their  modes  of  lift'  iiinl  tht'ir  environment  the  author 
^ivt's  ns  sneh  oi-aphie  anti  intert'stino  pietnri's  as  thi'  fitllinving: 

'Pill*  1 11(11:111  is  |)crl'(‘cl  !y  sal  led  lo  liis  eavinianifiii ;  eviai  Ills  picnir('s(|U('  cosninit'  and 
tile  (iniaiiiciilal  |(.iiatiiii;  witli  wliicli  lie  adnnis  Ids  liody  is  in  peri'eet  Iiarnmny  wiili 
Ids  sumiundinns,  'Pile  ed'.drs  Ideiid  so  Ijeaul il'nily  llial  lliert'  is  nn  dnulit  whatever 
that  the  Indian  has.  in  a  very  irri'at  dei'ree.  the  idt'a  ol  liint'ssand  harnninv.  In  order, 
iherel'ore.  to  depict  the  eonntry  in  whitdi  he  lives,  let  ns  take  one  or  two  localities  as 
illustrations,  and  try.  hy  means  of  a  few  word  jiieturt's.  to  pre.sent  .some  typical  scenes 
to  the  reader's  eye. 

The  first  is  an  Indian  villatrt'.  situated  on  a  pit'ce  of  ojien  land.  At  a  little  distanei' 
to  th('  north  (lows  a  shijr^dsh  river,  the  current  .so  slifrht  as  to  lie  almost  im))eree])tihle. 
'Pile  hanks  are  thickly  eovt'red  with  weeds,  hulriish  and  jiapyrus  risin^^  Idydi  ahove 
the  rest,  and  dt'ii.se  ma.s.ses  of  floatin';  water  lilies  spread  out  at  the  roots  of  trees. 
Ikirk  tret'  trunks,  which  have  drifted  down  in  flood  time,  rise  lit're  and  there  out  of 
the  water  like  hui;i'.  Uf;ly  reptiles.  'Pht'  stri'am.  which  is  in  reality  ahout  .')()  feel 
wide,  can  only  he  rt'eo5;nized  hy  a  little  (dear  water  free  from  weeds  in  tlu'  center. 
<  lose  to  the  hank  is  a  frin';('  of  jialm  trees,  wliii  h  rear  their  tall  hrantddess  stems  tO 
feet  or  more  into  tlit'  air,  crowned  hy  a  single  head  of  f;reen,  fanlike  h'aves.  The 
remains  of  last  .season's  hrilliant  srreen  crowns  drooji  htdow  in  a  (duster  of  dt'ad  leaves. 
A  few  .shady  trt'cs  are  dottt'd  hert'  and  there,  whitdi  form  a  welcome  contrast  to  .somi' 
headless  |ialms  and  dead  stumjis  killed  hy  the  destruetive  palm  het'tle.  On  these 
};aunt  stems  lazy  waterfowl  are  jiendied,  calmly  viewin';  the  scene  around  them. 
In  the  water  an  occasional  .s|)la.sh  is  ht'ard  as  a  .sluf;f;i.sh  fish  jumjis  at  a  water  insi'ct 
or  .seeks  to  eseajie  from  a  fierce  foe  heneath.  Ilert'  and  there  what  .seems  a  th'ad  hlaek 
loj;  is  visihle,  hut  what  in  reality  is  an  alli<;ator  asleeji  or  slowly  moving  amonp:  the 
^  ^ 

'Pht'  Indian  villaf;e  tdose  at  hand  consists  of  two  lines  of  the  most  primitive  dwellings 
imas;inahl(',  eonstrueted  simiily  of  hou<;hs  of  trees  fixed  into  the  around,  whitdi  are 
intt'rlaei'd  to;j:ether  and  covered  with  crass  and  palm  h'aves  loostdy  thrown  on.  'Phis 
rudt'  shelter  ki't'jis  out  tht'  torrid  rays  of  tht'  sun,  and  to  .some  exti'iit  iht'  tropical 
rains.  Little  .space  is  allowed  to  the  family  sh('lterin<;  heneath.  'Pile  furnitiirt*  con¬ 
sists  of  a  few  housidudd  utensils  of  the  most  primitive  description,  and  skins,  whi<  h 
serve  as  seats  hy  day  and  heels  hy  nicht.  'Phe  .sim])le  weapons  of  the  sava<;e  rest  near, 
or  are  stuck  into  tht'  <;rass  roof  ahove.  'Phe  hoii.sidiold  tires  of  wood  smoulder  a  yard 
or  so  in  front  of  each  sheltt'r.  Womt'ii  sit  here  and  tht'rt'  cently  swingin';  a  hahy  in 
its  string  hammiM'k  or  industriously  sjiinning.  One  is  to  he  seen  .st'att'd  at  a  loom, 
made  of  four  hranches  of  a  tree,  weaving  a  hlankt't  for  tlu'  master  of  the  houst'.  Tht' 
other  women  sit  in  little  groiijis,  jia.ssing  round  tht'  pipt',  and  gossiping  over  the  new.s 
of  tht'  day. 

Then'  is  nothing  sad  or  dull  in  this  little  assemhly:  with  bright,  tdieerful  faces 
tlu'y  art'  enjoying  tht'ir  simple  life  jierhajis  more  keenly  for  the  moment  than  their 
niort'  highly  cultivated  and  civilizt'd  si.sters.  Two  or  three  old  men  are  about;  one  of 
extreme  agt'  is  sitting  cros.-'-lt'ggetl  on  his  mat,  a])parently  thinking  of  nothing. 
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Troiililcsiimc  .'itin>;inir  Hies  arc  Imzziiii;  rcmiid  lii.-;  naked  hody,  which  lie  (iccasioiially 
Hicks  dll’  with  a  ])iccc  of  hidi*  I'astciicd  to  llic  end  el  a  thin  stick,  which  enahles  him 
td  reach  these  which  try  to  settle  eii  reinete  jiarts  el  his  hack.  A  lew  children  very 
lew,  it  ninsi  he  admitted  dispert  themselves  areniid  lh('  heeihs  in  nature 's  earh, 
•Vs  it  is  midday,  the  lew  .sheep  and  eeals  are  resting  here  and  there  in  the  shade  lazily 
chewine  the  end.  The  men  and  lads  are  nut  hunt  ini;,  some  in  the  idlest  lor  the  hdiiey, 
di  which  the  |)ed|)le  an'  sn  I'diid,  and  which  they  I'dlleet  in  skin  hai;s  -cdinh,  larva-, 
ydiin<;  hees,  and  all.  Others  are  niit  on  the  ,i;reat  ant-hill  jdain  in  pursuit  di  the 
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SKCTIOX  OK  A  I.KXCfA  WOOI.KX  HI,.\Xk'KT. 

The  loom  upon  wtiieti  llicsi'lilaiiki'tsaro  woven  is  of  t  lie  most  primitive  deseript  ion.  formed  tiy  placing  two 
forked  liranclies  in  the  ground  in  an  upright  position.  .\  cross|)ole  is  fixed  in  the  forks  aliove  and  anotlier 
is  lied  lielownear  Ihegroiind.liarelysiillicienl  space  lieing  allowed  for  the  liall  of  yarn  to  pass  underneath. 
.\s  the  woman  sits  on  the  ground,  she  can  just  reach  to  drop  tlie  liall  of  wool  ovi'r  the  to))  jiote  and  cateli 
it  as  it  falls:  she  then  passes  it  uiiderneith  the  lower  one.  and  refM'ats  the  o|)eral  ion  till  the  warp  is  rmished. 
The  tlireads  are  placed  closely  side  liy  side,  mucli  care  tieing  taken  in  formitig  regular  lines  of  colored 
wool  to  produce  the  chosen  pattern.  The  sluittle  is  the  hall  of  wool,  which  is  passed  between  the  warp 
threads  as  far  as  can  he  conveniently  reached.  The  woof  thread  is  I  lien  battened  down  into  place  with  a 
.short,  smooth-ixiinted  stick.  This  is  done  in  sections  of  aliont  I'J  inches  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  face 


of  the  web  has  lieeti  traversed.  On  this  crude  loom  a  web  of  7  feet  t>  inches  bv  li  feet  ti  itiches  can  lie 


produced,  into  which  various  patterns  of  clu-cks,  circh's,  angles,  designs  in  imitation  of  snake  skins,  etc.. 


are  skillfully  woven. 


(wtrich  (ir  tlu'  deer,  while  the  rt'st  are  tu  he  .seen  in  the  distance  hy  the  river  hank 
with  hodk  and  line,  the  hand  net,  nr  the  fish  trap,  and  .some  even  with  how  and  arrow, 
seeking  for  the  large  fish  that  jilay  in  the  shallow  waters. 

Tills  jiloasiii^  pictuiT  of  tlio  siiuph'  life  affords  a  nioiiKMitary  glance 
at  the  pleasant  features  only  of  Indian  life  and  the  next  th'seription 
shows  the  terrible  conditions  which  jirevail  when  an  epidemic  of 
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sin.iiil|)(»x  s<'i/,(‘s  u])(!ii  ji  1rj!)(‘.  The  puiiirc'  iii»\v  is  lioml'\ ins;  in  tin* 
('xlnniK'.  At  lu'st  tlifsc*  villa<;('s  an*  lint  tinnporarv  ad'airs.  and  slionld 
a  d(‘atli  occnr  fnnn  any  (“aiisc  the  fear  of  <;hostly  visitants  drivi's  tin* 
pc'opli'  from  till'  nncanny  spot.  Thi'  villa<;(‘  is  ahandoni'd,  tin*  fi'w 
possessions  are  pitlien'd  together,  tlu‘  lints  an'  hnrned,  and  a  new 
location  is  sone:li1.  'I'lie  ti'rror  (hat  liannts  the  Indians  hy  day  and 
hy  ni_s;ht  is  that  of  the  spiritual,  thi'  dri'ad  of  demons,  <;hosts,  and 
wUelu's,  and  these  imafiinarv  fears  play  a  larj;e  jiart  in  makins;  them 
nomadie,  although  other  mati'iial  eonsidi'iations  also  force  them  to 
wamh'r  from  jdaei*  to  place'.  TIu'  author  writes: 

Tile  Indian  is  a  nomad,  nnalile  to  remain  lon>r  in  any  one  jilaee,  tor  lie  is  driven  liy 
resistless  forces  from  one  part  of  tin-  eoiintry  to  anotlier.  The  seasons  are  m'ver  certain; 
for  nearly  two  years  at  a  stretch  I  have  known  vast  regions  almost  waterle.ss,  t’onse- 
(piently  the  came  are  compelled  to  seek  in  distant  parts  for  the  litth'  wati'r  that  is 
left,  and  the  Indian  jierforee  must  follow  it.  IJanh'iis  cease  to  prodnei'  harvests,  the 
swamps  and  rivers  are  dry  and  fish  are  tinohtainahh'.  X'arious  kinds  hiiry  themsi'lves 
dei'p  in  tin*  intid  at  tin*  ap))roaeh  of  drought.  Eijes  are  de])osited,  and  not  nntil 
mneh-wi.shed-for  rains  fall  do  they  once  more  sjirino  into  life,  multiply  rajiidly,  and 
teem  as  formerly. 

In  jtddilion  to  the  neee.ssity  of  ohtiiininj;  ti  livelihooil.  and  the  fetirs 
<d‘  wlijit  to  him  heeomes  ti  haunted  jilaee,  the  .sjiirit  of  lesth'ssness  is 
(ixi'd  ti])on  him  hy  <;enenitions  of  the  jiast  and  the  inherited  hahit  of 
wanderin*;. 

And  yi't  these  jieojile,  without  a  luihitation  and  a  home,  livin';  the 
crudesL,  simjilest,  hardest  of  lives,  re;;ard<'d  tis  the  lowi'st  of  harharians 
hy  tiu'  mi'inhers  of  the  white  race  who  know  of  them,  have  a  jihilosojihy 
of  life  and  reIi‘;ious  ideas  which  under  the eiretimstanees  are  imirvelous. 
Havin';  lived  with  them  for  20  yetirs  and  so  far  <;ain<'d  tiu'ir  eonlidi'iiee 
as  to  he  rej;iirded  its  one  of  them,  Mr.  (irtthh  Inid  every  o|)portunity 
to  fiimilittri/.i'  himself  with  ('very  phase  of  Indian  thou<;ht,  for  he  had 
leariu'd  tlu'ir  hmytia^t'  and  was  iirt'iiehini;  the  (lospel  to  them  in  tIu'ir 
own  tonj;u('.  Ilis  chapter  (h'alin^  with  their  r('Iij;ion  is  of  ahsorhin<; 
inter('st  and  ('iids  with  the  following;  summary: 

The  Indian's  idea,  tlierefen'.  is  hrielly  this,  that  there  was  an  original  I’irst  Can.se. 
a  Creator  who  ])lann<‘d  and  inadi'  everyt hinir.  hut  that  h<'  now  tak«‘s  no  ])art  in  the 
eovernanee  of  the  ttnivi'r.se,  atul.  theri'fore  neither  rewards  nor  jmnishes. 

The  litdiati  ajijtears  to  he  a  heliever  iti  sitnjile  atid  tiatiiral  laws  only,  lie  helit'Vt's 
t  hat  a  man  ])ros])ers  and  is  hajipy  in  this  life  and  tin'  next  in  so  far  as  he  ahidt's  hy  these 
natural  laws,  atid  that  he  suffers  and  i.s  jmnishtsl  when  he  infrimri's  them.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  very  true  lu'aven  and  hell  are  of  man's  owti  makin.i;.  Tin'  Indiati.  ot 
eoitrse,  has  no  idea  of  a  fall  frotn  ])ritnitive  jmrity  or  of  an  atonetnent  for  sin  that  is, 
ati  atoneiiu'iit  made  hy  some  ])erf<'et  heitisr  on  behalf  of  the  imperfect-  and  no  idea  of 
the  resitrri'etion  of  the  body. 

lie  n'trards  the  sotil  as  iniinortal;  in  fact  he  can  not  coiK'i'ive  the  iio.ssibility  of  man's 
jter.sonality  eeasitiir  to  exist.  The  afterlife  is  to  him  sini])ly  a  eotitintiation  of  the 
jire.sent,  only  in  a  disembodied  condition.  He  dot's  not  resrard  the  future  life  as  a 
jrn'ater,  hajijiier.  and  better  existence,  nor  has  he  any  ktiowledee  of  a  future  state  of 
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juinishiuont  following  on  an  evil  lift*  loti  in  the  hotly.  He  regard.^  the  body  a.s  the  only 
means  by  whit-h  the  son!  can  really  enjoy  itself,  and  he  has  little,  if  any,  idea  of  intel¬ 
lectual  or  s])iritual  enjoyment.  He  accordingly  does  not  view  the  life  after  death  with 
any  real  pleasure,  for  to  him  life  in  the  disembodied  state  will  be  dull  and  void.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  suffering  to  the  Indian  means  practically  only  physical  suffering, 
.so  in  the  afterlife,  although  he  will  be  debarred  from  ])leasure,  yet  he  will  al.so  escape 
from  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  pain,  sorrow,  and  trouble  which  attend  him  in  the  present. 

Holding  as  he  does  that  the  Creator  takes  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  man,  he  naturally 
renders  Him  no  worship;  in  fact,  he  worships  nothing;  and  his  efforts  are  confined  to 
avoiding  the  con.seeiuences  of  evildoing  on  earth  and  to  warding  off  the  malignan  t 
kilyikhama  (.spirits),  who,  he  holds,  are  continually  seeking  to  mar  his  happiness. 

The  Indian,  like  men  of  other  races,  possesses  the  ordinary  natural  instincts — love 
for  his  friends,  parents,  and  children,  sympathy  with  others  in  distress  and  in  trouble, 
and  the  like.  Beyond  this  his  object  in  life  is  to  gratify  his  de.sires  as  far  as  po.ssible 
without  getting  him.self  into  trouble. 

Wliat  a  pity  that  sucli  a  plain,  simple,  practical  working  philosophy 
of  life  should  he  marred  hy  the  dread  of  demons,  spirits,  devils,  and 
similar  superstitions. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Imlian  life  in  the  Chaco,  wliich, 
accortling  to  Mr.  (Jruhh,  has  hatl  much  to  do  with  their  degeneration, 
is  their  economic  and  social  system.  The  features  of  this  system  as 
it  has  existed  among  them  for  at  least  400  years  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  land  belongs  to  the  people  generally,  and  no  Indian,  not  even  a  chief,  has  any 
direct  claim  to  any  part  of  it  over  his  fellows.  No  Indian  is  encouraged  to  have  more 
possessions  than  his  neighbor.  Their  flocks  feed  on  the  common  pasture,  and  they 
oidy  lay  claim  to  their  gardens  while  actually  cultivating  them. 

The  natural  products  of  the  country,  such  as  game,  honey,  wild  fruits,  fish,  and  fire¬ 
wood,  are  the  common  property  of  all,  and  native  law  enjoins  the  widest  hospitality. 

Every  man  is  supposed  to  hunt.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  leisured  cla.ss,  not  even 
among  chiefs.  There  are  really  no  social  distinctions,  the  chiefs  only  holding  rule 
when  it  is  for  the  common  good,  such  as  in  time  of  war. 

There  is  no  law  of  inheritance.  The  clan  is  to  a  great  extent  as  responsible  for  the 
children  as  the  parents  themselves;  and  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  tribal  matters  rather  than  parenud.  Children  are  sujiposed  to  have  as  much 
liberty  as  po.ssible. 

As  far  as  law  goes  there  is  very  little  restriction  in  marriage. 

The  aged  must  be  kejit  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  as  also  the  sick  and  dis¬ 
abled. 

Com])etition  in  the  way  of  one  man  striving  to  ri.-e'snperior  to  his  fellow  man,  to  rule 
over  others  or  to  better  himself  at  their  expense,  is  strongly  discouraged  and  almost 
nonexistent. 

Those  who  have  been  traveling,  and  therefore  not  able  to  produce  crops,  or  those 
who  for  any  other  rea.son  have  no  means  of  subsistence  for  the  time  being,  have  a 
claim  on  the  community. 

Passing  from  this  sttmmary  to  fuller  details  the  author  endeavors 
to  show  how  four  centuries  of  their  peculiar  social  system  have 
affected  the  Cliaco  Indians. 

There  is  among  them  as  much  diversity  of  ability,  strength,  and  energy  as  amongst 
other  people;  btit  the  able  agriculturist  who  could,  if  he  would,  acquire  a  large  and 
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WOMKN  UANi’KHS  AT  A  -  YANMANA.” 

Out'  iiiloroslin!;  fi'iiliirc  of  Chaco  Indian  life  is  the  holdiiif:  of  periodic  feasts.  One  of  these,  the 
“  Yaninana.”  is  connected  with  the  cominj:  of  ane  of  a  stirl.  and  is  desirit>ed  l)y  Mr.  Crnht)  as 
follows:  “The  cirl  sits  in  a  specially  constructed  booth  with  one  or  two  (lirl  companions.  She 
is  (laily  ornamented,  and  for  the  first  lime  adopts  the  lontter  skirt  of  the  womean.  She  eeasi's  at 
this  feast  to  In'  aehiM.  The  women  dance  by  themselves,  each  hold  ini;  a  lonscane  with  a  biitudi 
of  distr’s  hoofs  tied  at  the  top.  These  they  strike  on  the  itround,  prodncinj;a  lond  janttUnt:  sonnd, 
markinir  time  to  a  chatit.  Kortnitii:  themselves  itito  a  ritiK,  they  keep  a  reptilar  step  as  they 
circle  rottnd.  .\ti  old  woman  iti  the  center  rattles  her  canc  and  keeps  step  with  the  others,  ehatit- 
int:  with  them,  but  in  a  louder  tone.  She  goes  through  many  strange  contortions  of  the  body, 
at  times pretendittg  to  tearout  herowti  hair.  The  tnen  also  form  into  circles,  each  holding  a  gourd 
filled  with  seeds  and  small  shells,  which  they  rattle,  keeping  time  to  a  chant.  The  boys,  ilresscd 
in  ostrich  plumes,  wear  masks  to  represent  evil  spirits,  and,  running  one  behind  the  other,  move 
in  and  out  among  the  crowd  jingling  bunches  of  hoofs,  and  from  time  to  time  uttering  prolonged 
shrill  cries.  When  they  circle  round  near  tin'  girl  the  womim  drive  them  oil. 
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A  SKAKCll  EXI’KDITION. 

Exploring  expeditions  into  the  Chaco  district,  owing  to  the  antipathy  of  Ihc  Indians  to  all  foreigners, 
have  been  attended  by  great  danger.  Some  time  after  the  advent  of  Mr.  (irubb  into  the  Chaco 
mission  field  an  expedition  to  the  Uiver  Pilcomayo  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  the 
e.xplorer  Ibareta.  Nothing  lieing  heard  from  the  expedition  for  some  months,  a  searching  party 
was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  find  traces  of  the  explorer,  and  the  picture  shows  this  parly  on  th“ 
march  to  the  Uiver  Pilcomayo.  No  traces  were  found,  and  subsequently  it  was  learneil  that  only 
two  members  of  the  Ibareta  parly  escaped  with  their  lives. 
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priKliK'livo  ]>Ianl:ituin  Ijy  his  own  efforts,  who  by  tlirift  iiiul  iiuliisiry  eouhl  niaiiitaiii 
his  own  family  and  dependents  eomforlably,  refuses,  in  obedience  to  the  socialistic 
law,  to  work  for  the  .sn])])orl  t)f  others  of  whom  he  does  not  apj)rove.  Accordinjily 
he  ])r<Klnces  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  present  needs.  He  never  sav<>s 
anything:  atrainst  the  day  of  adversity,  because  others  are  not  doiii"  the  .same,  and 
therefore  if  he  had  a  store  in  re.serve  the  thriftle.ss  wonld  step  in  and  share  it  with 
him.  The  clever  hunter  can  brino  in  abundance  of  jjanie,  but  he  sees  no  use  in  unduly 
fatiiruiiio  himself  and  is  content  with  supplying  his  own  immediate  needs  and  the 
wants  of  those  whom  he  desires  to  helj).  The  natural  resnlt  is  that  the  Indian,  in 
course  of  venerations,  has  become  thriftle.ss,  lazy,  selfish,  and  has  lost  Ic  a  vreat  extent 
all  kind  feelings  for  those  outside  his  own  immediate  cinde. 

To  prove  llio  truth  of  It  is  cotichislon.s  tlie  author  f^ives  nuiiierous 
concrete  examples  illustratinjjf  tlie  Indian’s  viewpoint,  siicli  as  the 
following: 

I  once  urved  a  stronv  and  cai)able  Indian  to  u.se  the  land  which  he  had  under 
cultivation  to  better  advantave.  He  a<rreeil  that  the  soil  was  good  and  that  with 
comparatively  little  more  effort  he  could  treble  the  amount  of  produce.  He  also 
admitted  that  he  understood  well  how  to  i)re.serve  his  maize  and  other  ])roducts,  and 
thereby  secure  himself  afjainsi  hun<rer,  and  even  afrainst  the  short  rations  which  cau.se 
the  Indian  much  sufferiu"  for  a  considerable  )>art  of  the  year.  But  he  ars;ued  that 
it  would  not  benefit  him  if  he  were  to  do  so.  He  mentioned  several  of  his  clansmen 
and  bade  me  look  at  their  tiny  wardens,  saying;  “If  I  grow  large  crops,  these  men 
would  grow  still  le.ss,  and  according  to  our  custom  they  would  become  my  uninvited 
guests,  and  the  surplus  over  and  above  what  1  now  have  would  go  to  them  instead  of 
my  family.  Were  I  to  garner  my  crops  and  keep  them  for  a  time  of  scarcity,  these 
men  would  not  exercise  equal  thrift,  and  knowing  that  1  had  a  stock  they  would  call 
upon  me.” 

The  Indians  build  miserable  dwellings,  small,  cramped,  and  affording  very  insuf¬ 
ficient  shelter,  and  yet  when  employed  by  us  to  build  a  hut  on  native  lines  for  our¬ 
selves,  they  can  s])ecdily  make  a  very  satisfactory  one.  When  I  rebuked  them  for 
not  making  better  shelters  for  themselves,  they  replied:  “If  we  Iniilt  a  large  and 
roomy  hut,  others  would  claim  (uir  ho.spitality  in  bad  weather.  Why,  therefore, 
should  we  exert  ourselves  to  .save  others  the  trouble?” 

To  the  (liscij)les  of  Karl  Mtirx  and  onr  modern  socialistic  reformers 
we  leave  the  refutation  of  Mr.  (Iruhh’s  argument  against  socialism  as 
it  works  out  in  practice.  The  chapter  in  his  book  entitled  ‘Tndian 
Socialism”  may  give  them  some  food  for  thought. 

The  author  deals  witli  the  arts  and  industries  of  tlie  Chaco  Indians 
in  a  detailed  and  most  interesting  manner.  Hunting  and  fisldng  are 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  men,  not  in  the  way  of  pleasing  pastimes 
hut  for  tlie  sake  of  procuring  food.  Gardening  is  carried  on  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  the  principal  products  being  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes, 
maize,  mandioca,  and  tobacco.  Suitable  soil  is  found  only  in  small 
patches,  and  the  extremes  of  drought  and  floods  make  largi'  crops 
impossible,  while  ants,  locusts,  and  other  insects  aild  to  the  difUcul- 
ties  of  agriculture.  The  women  are  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving 
blankets,  making  nets,  hammocks,  etc.,  and,  considering  their  primi- 
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tive  appliances,  accoiuj)Usli  remarkable  results.  As  to  their  dress  the 
author  writes: 

The  only  garineiit  worn  by  a  woman  is  a  skin  peUicoat.  except  in  the  very  cold 
weather,  when  she  wraps  her  whole  body  in  a  lar<;e  mantle,  made  by  .sewing  together 
a  number  of  .skins,  either  of  the  nutria  (a  species  of  otter),  slieej).  small  deer,  or  fox, 
wearing  it  with  the  hairy  side  next  to  the  body.  The  jtetticoat  is  suHiciently  large  to 
reach  one  and  a  half  times  around  the  hips,  and  falls  to  a  little  below  the  knees.  The 
double  fold  runs  down  the  front,  and  a  woolen  belt  serves  to  fasten  it.  In  the  rough 
conditions  of  Indian  life  these  skirts,  being  washable,  are  particularly  serviceable 
garments  and  wear  for  many  years.  They  are  made  from  the  .skins  of  goats,  sheep, 
or  the  smaller  deer,  and  the  longer  they  are  worn  the  .softer  they  become. 

The  man’s  only  garment  is  a  blanket  made  of  wool,  the  manufacture 
of  which  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  tedious  task  of  the  wife. 
In  some  Instances  four  months  are  consumed  in  the  prttduction  of 
one  blanket,  but  when  finishetl  it  is  quite  a  work  of  art. 

The  feasts,  dances,  and  various  kinds  of  celebrations  are  all  vividly 
described  by  the  author,  who  in  fact  gives  the  reader  faithful  pictures 
of  every  phase  of  Indian  life  and  evinces  such  knowledge  of  these 
interesting  people  as  could  be  attained  only  in  the  many  yeai’s  he 
dwelt  with  them. 

An  attempt  by  one  of  his  trusted  Indian  helpers  to  murder  Mr. 
Grubb  was  almost  successful.  lie  was  left  for  dead  by  his  assailant, 
alone  in  an  immense  forest,  but  with  remarkable  fortitude  succeeded 
in  forcibly  extracting  an  arrow  which  had  penetrated  his  lungs  from 
his  back,  and  was  finally  found  in  a  semiconscious  condition  by 
friendly  Indians,  who  cared  for  him  until  friends  from  the  mission 
could  be  notifietl.  The  Indians  subsequently  killed  the  would-be 
assassin  with  their  own  hands  to  pun’sb  his  crime. 

The  book,  which  bears  on  every  page  the  convincing  marks  of 
truth,  the  faithful  portrayal  of  actual  facts,  is  as  interesting  as  a 
delightful  work  of  fiction,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  the  reader  leaves 
An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land,  for  after  its  perusal  he 
feels  as  though  these  people  were  no  longer  unknown  and  that,  like 
Mr.  Grubb,  be  has  lived  with  them  for  many  years. 


AMBASSADOR  HERRICK’S 
LUNCHEON  TO  HIS  LATIN 
AMERICAN  COLLEAGUES  '/ 

ON  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Washiiiffton’s  Birthday 
on  Fehruary  22,  1913,  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  France,  tendered  a  delightfully 
enjoyable  lunclieon  at  the  embassy  in  Paris.  There  were 
invited  to  this  function  the  dij)lomatic  representatives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  France,  the  members  of  the  United  States  embassy 
staff,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  men. 

P'or  several  years  past  these  functions  have  taken  jdace  at  Paris 
and  have  been  a  sj)leiulid  means  of  bringing  together  a  distinguished 
grou])  of  men  representing  all  the  Americas  and  interested  in  ])ro- 
moting  the  common  ties  of  friendshij)  and  better  understanding 
between  their  respective  nations.  No  more  fitting  <lay  could  have? 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Herrick’s  predecessors  who  instituted  this  custom 
than  the  birthday  of  Washington,  whose  life  and  history  liave  been 
an  inspiration  to  nearly  all  the  other  American  Republics  and  whose 
leadership  in  the  struggles  for  indej)endence  has  been  emulated  by 
the  great  and  noble  heroes  of  Latin  America. 

In  welcoming  his  guests  Ambassador  Herrick  said  in  part : 

It  gives  me  especial  pleasure  that  you  consented  to  honor  me  by  becoming  my 
guests  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  custom,  the  idea  of  which  was  so  happily 
conceived  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.de  Peralta,  and  my  friend  and  prede¬ 
cessor,  Mr.  Henry  White. 

Better  acquaintance  among  our  respective  countries  is  resulting  in  a  greater  liking, 
and  a  deeper  mutual  regard. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  to  assemble  here  in  this  French  capital  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas — frfun  the  South,  from  the  Central,  and  from  the 
North — to  observe  the  natal  day  of  Washington,  whose  statues  and  monuments 
erected  in  enduring  marble  and  bronze  grace  the  public  places  of  an  a<lmiring  and 
apj)reciative  people.  For  it  is  our  privilege  to  remember,  on  this  day,  the  steadfast 
sym])athy  and  encounigement  of  France  in  all  our  striving  for  independent  and  free 
Government. 

Washington  no  longer  belongs  to  one  country.  The  power  of  his  example  has  so 
radiated  and  influenced  the  impulse  of  mankind  that  it  has  become  an  imperishable 
legacy  to  people  born  of  many  races.  It  is  natural  that  we,  of  the  Western  Ilemi- 
sj)here,  should  unite  in  this  commemoration,  since  we  are  the  direct  inheritors  and  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  his  vast  achievement,  which,  viewed  at  this  distance,  seems  to  have  been 
of  almost  divine  inspiration.  What  he  did  wrought  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
marked  an  epoch  in  civilization.  It  was  his  clearness  of  vision  which  saw  beyond 
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space  and  lime  ami  wliicli  leil  us  maslers  of  our  own  destinies,  fiee  lo  follow  inde])end- 
ent  courses  of  national  existence. 

\\'<“  have  also  a  common  iidieritance  in  tin*  lives  of  Francisco  de  Miranda,  llolivar, 
and  San  .Martin. 

Tilt'  jiatriots  of  the  connlries  of  America,  who  fought  un.selli.shly  for  freedtim 
hnplaiUt'd  tin*  endiirini' ideas  and  iirinciples  of  .self-i;overnment  in  the  Western  llt'ini- 
s])here  which  have  now  ht'come  our  indestructihle  as.sets. 

It  was  to  he  expt'cted  that  the  radical  chani;e  in  the  method  of  the  •'overnment  of 
jieople,  as  was  inaui;urated  hy  otir  forefathers,  would  he  fraught  with  long  jieriods 
of  unrest,  agitation,  and  Idood.shed.  It  .seemed  at  times  that  free  government  was 
destined  to  perish  from  the  earth,  hut  throngh  the  indomitahle  energy  and  spirit  of  the 
people  it  is  finally  and  snri'ly  compiering. 

The  period  of  our  excln.siveness  is  rapidly  pa.ssing.  We  are  heing  brought  into 
closer  intellectual  and  commercial  relationshiji  with  the  world,  which  is  more  and 
more  de])('ndent  on  otir  stability.  This  fact  is  proving  a  snbstantial  aid  in  the  soln- 
tion  of  .some  of  onr  most  perplexing  domestic  ])roblems.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  coming  a  greater  economic  activity  in  onr  jiart  of  tin'  world,  evolving 
new  duties  and  new  ri'sponsibilities,  which  we  mtt.st  soon  assume.  Otir  marvelous 
natural  rt'.sottrces.  tin'  developmetit  of  which  is  only  in  the  beginning,  is  now  drawing 
toward  us.  as  never  bi'fore.  the  attention  and  capital  of  the  Old  World.  If  we  are  to 
gra.sp  the  o))portttnity.  manife.stly  ottrs.  to  do  a  world's  work  which  .shall  be  a  blessing 
to  those  of  our  tinu',  and  to  those  who  .shall  follow  n.s — we  must  settle  speedily  and  per¬ 
manently.  each  country  in  its  own  way,  the  internal  disorders  which  cati.si'  ajiprehen- 
sion  and  alarm  abroad  and  art'  the  ri'al  obstacles  to  the  final  peace  and  order,  presaging 
a  higher  and  more  endtiriiig  civilization  than  the  world  has  heretofore  known. 

These  mtittial  understandings,  common  asjiirations,  atid  hipgi'r  rcspotisibilitii  s 
ari'  broadening  tts,  and  taking  tis  out  of  the  narrow  world  of  isolation  where  mi.schi<'f- 
makers  art'  able  to  disttirb  atid  distract.  Such  ati  one  has  but  rec'C'iitly  appeared  iti 
our  midst,  who,  like'  a  trtiant  boy  standing  on  tie'  shore,  throws  stotics  into  the  wate'r 
to  trouble  its  tranquil  surface'.  The  be  st  me  thoel  eef  jeutting  to  rotit  the'se  tremblcseune 
j)e'e)])le'  anel  of  tinelenng  their  mise'hie'f,  is  l)e'tt"r  ae'epiaintatie-e'  anel  be'tte'r  utielerstanelitig 
eif  cae-h  other’s  mettives  atiel  ])urpe)ses. 

Peer  this  reason,  I  want  tee  reael  yeai  a  h'ttcr  which  I  re'e'e'ive'el  from  .\lr.  Retot  a  fe'W 
elays  ago.  It  is  in  atiswe'r  tee  eene'  I  hael  wiitteti  him  iipem  having  my  alte'iition  called 
te)  a  sjee'e'e'h  he  is  alh'ge'd  le)  have'  elelivercel  iti  terms  so  e-emlrary  te)  the  spirit  of  my 
e-enintrymen’s  fe't'lings  towarel  otir  sister  Re'jmblics  anel  so  at  variane'e  with  the  st'iUi- 
me'iits  he  himse'lf  hael  expresscel  on  .so  many  eje'e'a.sions,  both  at  lieune  anel  in  the  e'otin- 
trie's  rc{)re'.sented  by  many  of  yoti  lu're',  that  I  coulel  not  e-re'elit  the  truth  eef  the  utter- 
aiie'cs  attribtiteel  to  him. 

TJio  Amhnssiielof  tlieii  iTiitl  a  (‘Oiiiiiufiuctitiem  it'ceivt'd  hy  liiiil  fiemi 
St'Uiitof  Jioot,  ill  ’.vliicji  t]io  luttt'f  deuiotl  in  clotir,  stron<j,  uud  tiue- 
qtiivocitl  ttMiiis  (“(‘ftniu  sjtttriotis  uiticlos  whicli  huve  been  jeiiblishcd 
in  soiuo  Latin  Ainciioan  n('ws])a])('is  and  ])iuportin‘r  to  he  his  uttei- 
anees.  'Die  ainhassadeif's  sjieeeli  as  well  as  Me.  Root's  letter  made 
a  tlet'])  iind  favorable  iiiqnession  u])on  the  erifests,  and  the  toast 
])ro])osed  by  ^fr.  Ilei  riek  “  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  to  thelu'alth 
eif  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Republics,  and  to  tht*  continued 
])rosp('rity  of  the  countries  under  tlu'ir  guidance,"  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  rt'ceived. 

Ilis  excellency,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  M.  de  Peralta,  the  minister  of 
Costa  Jiica  to  Franci',  resjionding  in  behalf  of  his  dpdomatic  col- 
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leagues,  made  a  felicitous  address  in  Spanish  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation: 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  liave  the  honor  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  Latin  Ameriean 
colleajjues  and  for  myself  for  the  kind  opportunity  you  have  "iven  us  to  observe  with 
you,  as  we  did  with  your  distinguished  predecessors  Wliite  and  Bacon,  the  natal  day 
of  that  illustrious  man,  now  deified  by  history  and  rankl'd  among  the  famous  makers 
of  nations. 

Rightly  do  you  call  him  the  father  of  the  country.  There  is  not  a  man,  not  a  people, 
not  a  Slate,  not  a  race  on  our  planet,  that  would  not  deem  it  honor  and  happiness  to 
call  him  father,  son,  brother,  fi'llow-citizen. 

From  the  Far  East  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  who  dot's  not  know  Washington? 
AVho  does  not  admire  his  work? 

What  is  the  L’nited  States  of  Ameriea?  What  is  that  Republic,  who.se  magnificent 
area,  who.se  wonderful  progress  within  its  natural  limits  would  astonish  even  Romi'^ — 
the  Rome  of  Octavio  and  the  Antonys? 

It  is  the  work  of  Washington,  strengthened  and  enriched  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
successors;  ennobled  by  their  reverent  regard  for  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  honor,  on  which  is  bast'd  the  splendid  edifice  of  the  American  Union. 

In  Washington  we  celebrate  and  honor  the  father  of  Ameriean  liberty,  the  faithful 
guardian  and  keeper  of  the  Constitution,  the  noblest  example  of  personal  disinter¬ 
estedness,  of  political  foresight,  and  of  love  of  humanity,  and  we  do  not  believe  nor 
can  we  believe  nor  admit  that  any  of  his  successors  could  or  would  wish  to  identify 
themselves  willingly  and  knowingly  with  anything  contrary  to  such  principles  and 
to  such  traditions. 

When  your  representative  statesman,  Elihu  Root,  as  messenger  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship,  visited  the  Latin  .\merican  Republics,  everywhere  he  was  enthusiastically 
received,  everywhere  his  words  found  a  sym])athetic  echo  and  imj)re.ssed  ujton  every 
mind  the  conviction  that,  as  was  said  by  one  of  your  statesmen  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  “What  the  United  States  wants  for  Latin  America  is  the  happiness  of  its 
people  and  free,  stable,  and  progressive  governments.” 

This  conviction  is  to-day  as  deep  and  strong  as  it  ever  was,  and  Mr.  Ainba.s.sador 
you  may  assure  your  illustrious  compatriot  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  that  the 
false  assertions  of  an  unscrupulous  journalist  have  not  left,  nor  do  they  merit  to  leave, 
the  slightest  shadow  in  our  mind. 

But  we  shall  remember  with  deep  gratitude  the  intense  indignation  with  which 
Mr.  Root,  and  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  denied  the  as.sertions  and  afiirmetl  the  sincere 
and  unswerving  friendshij)  which  you  profess  for  your  sister  Republics  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Tliis  friendship,  sincerely  and  loyally  reeijirocated,  will  be  even  more  close  when, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans  meeting  and  mingling  to  become  one  by  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  (^anal,  the  commercial  relations  of  both  worlds  shall  find  new 
impetus,  and  you  shall  have  made  between  them  a  new  bond  of  indissoluble  fraternity. 

Men  imitate  nature;  and  just  as  science  and  faith  move  mountains  and  draw  the 
seas  together,  so  will  they  bring  ])eople  closer  together  and  dissipate  the  passing 
clouds  that  at  times  obscaire  but  never  hide  the  course  of  the  sun — the  sun  which  will 
shine  forth  with  greater  brilliance  to  light  the  pathways  of  civilization. 

You  have  made  reference,  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  the  strong  and  steadfast  sympathy 
with  which  France  has  encouraged  all  our  strivings  to  secure  free  and  independent 
government. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  friend  of  Washington,  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  like  you,  in  France,  and  his  successor  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  said  that  every  man  has  two  countries — his  own  and  France. 
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(lentlemen,  I  [)ro})ose  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  French  Re|)ublic,  and  the 
health  of  the  Presidents  of  all  the  Republics  of  America. 

Ambassador  Ilorrick’s  guests  to  the  limeheoii  were:  Sr.  Manuel 
de  Peralta,  the  minister  in  Paris  of  (’osta  Rica  ;  Sr.  F.  Puga  Horne, 
the  minister  of  Chile;  Sr.  Enrique  Rodriguez  Larreta,  the  minister  of 
.\rgentina;  Mr.  Nemours  Auguste,  minister  of  Haiti;  Sr.  Rafael  de 
Miero,  minister  of  Uruguay;  Seidior  Olyntlio  de  Magalhaes,  minister 
of  Brazil;  Sr.  Hernando  Holguin  y  Caro,  minister  of  Colombia;  Sr. 
Jose  Maria  Lardizahal,  charge  d’affaires  of  Guatemala;  Sr.  ^Melchor 
Fernandez,  charge  d’affaires  of  Cuba;  Sr.  Dorn  y  de  Alsua,  charge 
d’affaires  of  Ecuador;  Sr.  E.  de  la  Fuente,  first  secretary  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  legation ;  Sr.  Alcides  Arguedas,  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation ; 
Sr.  Arosamena,  attache  of  the  Panaman  legation;  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud, 
honorary'  counsellor  of  the  United  States  embassy;  Mr.  Robert  Woods 
Bliss,  secretary  of  the  Ignited  States  embassy;  Capt.  Frank  H. 
Mason,  United  States  consul  general  ;  Commander  Henry  H.  Hough^ 
naval  attach^;  Mr.  Sheldon  Whitehouse,  second  secretary  of  the 
United  States  embassy;  Mr.  Laurence  Norton,  private  secretary  to 
the  United  States  ambassador;  the  Rev.  Henry  Watson;  Mr.  Elmer 
Roberts;  Mr.  Wm.  Philip  Simms,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Shoninger. 


A(’()MPKKHKXSiVK  statcMiu'iit  covcMiiifr  tlu*  r()r(‘i,<;ii  com- 
morcc  (>r  tlu'  Doiniiiicaii  Ko|)ul)li(‘  lor  tlu' calc'iidar  voar  liHJ 
has  just  hcon  ivcoivod  1)V  tha  Bureau  of  Insular  All'airs,  War 
Departmoiit  of  tlu*  I’uitod  States,  i)re|)arc*d  hv  tlu*  <jeneral 
ree(‘iv<‘r  of  Dondiuean  customs,  JIoii.  William  B.  Ihdliam.  From  it 
Tiik  Bi'i.i.etix  is  ])leased  to  reproduce  the  following;  faets  and  li<j:ures 
which  reveal  the  steady  increase  in  the  pro<;ress  and  development  of 
that  country: 

l>(>niiniciiit  Irdilc. 


\’alu(*  ol  imports  ami  exports,  1!(12 .  S2I),  (iOlt,  l-tli 

Valtie  of  imports  ami  exports,  1911 .  17,  910,  2()H 

Increase,  1912 .  2,  (>57,  9:tS 


('ontrary  to  the  exju'ctation  exprt'ssed  hv  many,  a  <;eneral  political 
disturhance  which  continued  prtietically  for  the  entire  year,  did  not 
cjuise  51  diminution  of  the  country's  trade,  hut  in  contrast  the  calendar 
year  1912  surpassed  all  previous  records,  and  there  were  substantial 
increases  in  both  branches — imjtorts  and  exjtorts.  Such  a  develoj)- 
ment  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  can  he  accepted  tis  the  best 
evidence  of  further  exitansion  and  future  prospects.  The  value  of 
exports  siejjin'jiated  S12,3S5,24S,  representin<i  a  decided  •jain  of  Si  ,3X9,- 
702  over  the  year  immediately  precedinjr.  Im])orts  carried  a  declared 
valuation  of  SX,217,S9S,  likewise  a  <;ain  of  S1,2()S,23()  more  than  tluit 
of  1911.  As  the  li>;ures  indicate,  and  as  has  been  in  the  past  an  es- 
tahlislu'd  feature  of  economic  conditions  in  the  Dondnican  Republic, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Republic,  the  dilfer- 
ence  heinj;  84,1  ()7,3o0.  The  increases  for  the  year  were  jreneral,  re- 
latinj;  alike  to  the  principal  articles  for  export  and  also  to  the  various 
classes  of  merchandise  which  constitute  the  hulk  of  the  import  trade. 
Of  the  country’s  four  leadin':  products — sujjar,  cacao,  colfee,  and  to¬ 
bacco  -all  hut  the  last  named  were  exported  in  lar<:er  (piantities  than 
heretofore.  An  off  year  characterized  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
which  was  marketed  in  smaller  (pia?itities,  and  the  ])olitical  troubles 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  decrease  in  the  exportation  of 
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those  raw  materials,  siieli  as  hardwoods,  dyewoods,  and  l)eeswax,  in 
the  handlin';  ol'  which  native  labor  is  employed  and  native  capital 
larj;ely  interested.  On  the  side  of  imports  larj;e  increases  were  re¬ 
corded  in  nearly  all  the  important  lines,  particnlarly  iron  and  steel 
and  mannl'actnres  thereof,  which  led  with  a  total  value  of  $I ,(i2(),S()(», 
placin';  this  class  of  articles  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Kepnhlic  in  the  front  rank  of  impoi'tations. 

Building  materials  were  ])nrchased  in  much  larj;er  cpiantities  to 
meet  the  demand  for  numennis  im])rovements  under  way  at  several 
of  the  j)orts.  An  American  concern  which  has  undertaken  to  install 
a  system  of  electric  lij;ht  plants  for  the  i)rincipal  towns  has  its  work 
well  underway,  and  for  its  realization  im|)orted  a  lar<;e  amount  of  all 
sorts  of  material  and  necessary  ai)paratus. 

The  Dominican  sugar  industry  has  so  increased  that  almost  without 
exception  the  various  estates  Inne  enlarged  and  are  continuing  to 
imjH’ove  their  ])hmts  hy  the  introduction  of  the  latest  milling  macliin- 
ery  of  greater  capacity.  Tlie  total  value  of  sucli  machinery  imported 
during  the  year  was  .S721.478.  An  encouraging  fact  also  to  he 
recorded  is  that  agricultural  im])lements  were  im])orted  in  larger 
(piautities  than  ever  before,  which  can  he  acce])ted  as  an  indication 
of  the  effort  made  toward  tlie  material  develo])ment  of  the  country. 
Those  interested  in  tlie  jirogress  of  the  Dominican  Bepuhlic  ajipar- 
ently  luive  not  been  deterred  hy  the  unfortunate  jiolitical  disturb¬ 
ances,  hut  the  observation  is  in  order  that  the  advance  would  still 
have  been  much  greater  had  there  hec'ii  nothing  to  mar  the  orderly 
administration  of  governmental  alfairs  and  bring  about  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  jnihlic  jieace.  Plows,  cultivators,  improved  machinery,  im- 
jiroved  school  furniture,  and  electric  lighting  sujijilies  are  jierhaps 
better  barometers  of  jirogress  than  the  mere  increase  of  business  as 
shown  hy  figures. 

AGGREGATE  TRADE. 

An  analysis  of  the  total  annual  trade  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  continued  its  commercial  lead  with  the  Dominican 
Kejiuhlic,  its  sales  and  jiurchases  aggregating  in  value  S12,:f74.()()7. 
an  amount  which  rejiresented  something  more  than  (lO  jier  cent  of  the 
total,  and  a  decided  increase  of  i?2,49;k8()0  over  the  jirevious  year. 
The  value  of  merchandise  imjiorted  from  and  of  jiroducts  shijijied  to 
the  Ihiited  Kingdom  reached  a  total  of  SI  ,f)()3,222,  likewise  an  increase, 
in  amount  S423,530  over  lOll.  In  relative  imjiortance  (lermany 
occujiied  second  jilace,  though  the  volume  of  its  dealings  was  le.ss  than 
in  1911.  The  (lerman  trade  in  1912  was  worth  S3, 402, 335,  a  decline 
of  S810,772  in  comjiarison  with  1911.  The  trade  with  France  rejire¬ 
sented  a  value  of  SI  ,158,124,  a  loss  of  8136,037  comjiared  with  similar 
transactions  of  the  year  before.  Particijiation  in  the  trade  by  other 
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countries  has  never  been  on  a  large  scale.  Next  in  iin])ortance  ranked 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Cid)a,  in  the  order  named.  With  the  neighboring 
island  of  Porto  liico  there  is  a  regular  hut  small  trade  movement,  which 
was  much  curtailed  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
plague,  which  had  the  effect  of  enforcing  a  {|uarantine  against  the 
steamei-s  plying  between  ])orts  of  that  island  and  Cuban  and  Domini¬ 
can  ports.  Under  the  head  of  ‘‘Other  countries”  there  was  avaulation 
of  $1 ,284,641 ,  an  increase  of  $724,776,  explained  by  shijnnents  of  sugar 
to  ('anada. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  increased  volume  of  trade  discussed  above  resulted  in  a  new 
record  for  customs  collections.  During  the  calendar  year  1612, 
$3,657,595.70  was  the  aggregate  of  customs  returns,  an  increase  of 
$1 71 ,909.10,  or  a  gain  of  nearly  5  per  cent  over  1911,  which  was  the 
largest  previous  year. 

From  imports  alone  collections  yielded  $3,328,082.75,  an  amount 
much  in  excess  of  the  entire  annual  collections  of  some  previous  years, 
and  from  exports  there  was  collected  $237,461.76,  a  total  of  $3,565.- 
544.51,  constituting  customs  revenue  proper  as  understood  by  the 
terms  of  the  convention  and  on  which  the  surplus  tlivision  is  made  for 
amortization  purposes.  The  surjdus  available  over  the  $3,000,000 
mark  was  $565,544.51 ,  one-half  of  which,  .$282,772.25,  was  made  avail¬ 
able  and  deposited  to  apply  on  the  sinking  fund.  That  amount,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  $1,200,000  segregated  and  deposited  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  represented  a  total  of  $1,487,772.25,  which  has  been  deposited 
for  interest  payments  and  amortization  of  the  Dominican  bond  issue, 
and  was  by  far  the  largest  amount  so  apjilied  in  any  year  since  the 
establishment  of  the  receivershi]).  On  a  jiercentage  basis  the  amor¬ 
tization  fund  received  almost  24  per  cent  of  the  jirincipal,  as  against 
the  1  per  cent  minimum  })rovision  of  the  convention.  The  effect  of 
the  splendid  collections  of  1912,  which  were  in  continuation  of  the 
trade  expansion  reported  in  other  years,  offers  the  suggestion  that  the 
Dominican  Oovernment  now  is  in  a  position  to  abolish  all  export  duties 
thus  giving  further  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  principal  crops 
of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  from  imports  alone  a  sum 
sufficient  to  meet  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Government  ojierating 
expenses  and  provide  not  only  the  minimum  but  increitsed  amounts 
for  application  on  the  national  indebtedness. 

No  exportations  of  currency  were  rejiorted  during  the  year.  The 
declaretl  value  of  importations  of  money  was  $385,443. 

Facilities  for  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  outside  were  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year  by  the  opening  of  the  port  of  La  Iloinana,  in 
the  Seibo  Province,  which  ])oint  has  been  the  scene  of  considerable 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  within  the  past  year  and  a  half. 


SENOK  DON  CKO.  N.  DE  MOY.V, 

Former  Minister  of  Fomento  (I’romotion)  ami  Communi- 
eation.s,  uniler  whose  n'ginie  many  public  i)rojects  were 
earried  forward. 


’hoto^mph  i>y  llarris-Kwin^. 


HON 

Oeneral 


.  \VII,L1.\M  E.  ITl.I.I.^.M, 
Receiver  of  Dominican  Customs. 
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It  is  ill  the  Ijii  Koniima  section  that  Aiiu'iicaii  capital  recently 
has  heen  invested  in  su<;ar  lands,  thus  opening  up  a  new  held  for  that 
industry.  The  growing  importance  of  the  place  is  fully  evident 
from  the  marked  activity  which  has  characterized  it,  both  in  a 
huilding  line  and  the  volume  of  its  trade.  Although  the  hulk  of  its 
supplies  was  fuiiiislual  hy  coastwise  shipments,  regular  impoi  tations 
commenced  late  in  the  year,  with  every  indication  that  from  now 
on  the  demand  will  he  such  as  to  give  La  Romana  a  rank  in  advance 
of  some  of  tin*  long-estahlished  ports.  The  American  and  (h'rman 
lines  of  sti'amships  touching  at  Dominican  ports  have'  made  La 
Romana  a  regular  port  of  call.  Direct  importations  were  on  a  small 
scale  to  th(‘  close  of  the  year,  total  value  being  SHhdol .  During  t  he 
one  month  of  December  exports  valued  at  810,170  wen*  ship|)('d 
abroad. 

Exports. 


Sufiar  (raw). 


Kilos.  \alm’. 


I!tl2 .  HN.TTo.^it;  ?o.S41,:io7 

loll .  H.i.  (HO.  4t)0  4.1.W.7:« 

IiKToaso .  :i.  144.KJS  l.()Kl.t)24 


While  the  exports  of  sugar  for  1012  showed  a  gain  of  hut  3,089 
tons  '  over  the  year  preceding,  the  prices  realized  were  greater,  so 
there  was  a  difference  in  value  of  81,681,(324  more  than  for  1911.  In 
other  worils,  while  sugar  exports  increased  at  the  rate  of  but  3  per 
cent,  the  return  for  the  product  advanced  by  40  jier  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  juevious  year.  The  jiroduction  was  curtailed  by  the 
political  unrest  iirevailing  throughout  the  country,  causing  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  labor,  while  the  centrals  in  the  Azua  district 
had  not  enjoyed  the  usual  amount  of  water.  As  illustrating  the 
develojuuent  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Republic,  it  may  be  stated 
that  since  the  year  190.5  sugar  exports  have  almost  doubled.  In 
that  year  exports  of  the  commodity  amounted  to  47,308  tons,  as 
comjiared  with  87,20.5  tons  for  the  year  just  closcal.  The  area  of 
sugar  lands  under  cultivation  was  largely  extended  during  the  year, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  under  normal  conditions  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  Re])ublic  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  steady  growth 
whicli  has  characterized  it  for  the  ])ast  eight  years. 

Sugar  exports  constituted  47  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports 
for  the  year,  and  almost  all  of  same  went  to  the  Ihiited  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  (’anada.  Many  of  the  shipments  to  American  |)orts 
were  made  .suliject  to  order  for  possible  transshipment  to  European 
markets. 


*  Calculation^!  based  on  a  Ion  of  2,24(1  iiounds,  or  1,()1S  kilos. 
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('acao.  Kilos.  j  Xaluo. 

1!)12 .  20.  s:i2,  we  .«4.24f<.T24 

1!)U .  iy.K27,.i61  '  ;i.'J02.  Ill 

Increase .  1.005.041  340,013 


I'luler  unfavorable  conditions  cacao  continued  to  exhibit  the  steady 
increase  which  has  marked  the  exjiorts  of  this  proiluct  iluring  recent 
years.  Its  value  represented  34  per  cent  of  all  exports.  During  the 
3’ear  just  closed  shipments  showed  a  gain  of  087  tons  over  1911,  while 
prices  were  slightly  better. 

The  Vnited  States  took  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  14,375,010  kilos,  com¬ 
pared  with  9,230,878  kilos  for  1911.  To  Germany  went  3,624,627 
kilos,  or  about  half  as  much  as  that  country  jmrchased  during  the 
year  before;  while  2,832,965  kilos  were  exported  to  France,  as  against 
4,307,582  kilos  in  1911.  Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  imjirove 
the  present  methods  of  drying  the  bean  and  jireparing  it  for  market 
so  that  it  may  secure  the  full  price  its  intrinsic  merit  should  demand. 


Tobiicco.  Kilo."!.  Value. 

1912 .  5,T.i4,r.4'J  *1170,337 

1911 .  13,s;il,lS9  1,421,424 

Uecrcase .  3,070,540  751,037 


Tobacco  showed  a  marked  decline,  and  in  this  respect  furnished  a 
contrast  to  other  Dominican  products.  However,  the  shortage,  due 
to  internal  causes,  is  thought  to  be  only  temporary,  and  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  not  only  will  the  yield  be  increased,  but  more  care 
will  be  exercised  in  curing  and  assorting,  thus  improving  the  quality 
and  realizing  better  prices  in  the  future.  As  in  the  past,  almost  all 
of  the  leaf  was  sold  in  Germany,  though  France  increased  her  pur¬ 
chases.  Although  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  appear  small, 
there  were  sent  to  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Haiti  large  quantities 
of  what  is  locally  known  as  “andullos,”  a  rolled  and  pressed  leaf  for 
smoking,  but  its  value  appears  under  the  head  of  leaf  tobacco. 


Colli'o.  Kilos.  Value. 


1912 .  2,2.59,147  $.5W'i,lf.7 

1911 .  1,7.35,394  319,142 

Increase .  523,7,53  i  247,025 


^^^lile  the  gain  in  production  was  but  515  tons,  or  30  per  cent,  in 
comparison  with  the  j’ear  preceding,  the  money  value  of  the  exported 
croj)  increased  by  77  per  cent,  or  .8247,025  for  the  same  jieriod.  In 
terms  of  pounds,  the  grower  received  an  average  price  of  114  cents,  as 
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compiired  witli  S  V  c(Mits  for  1911,  or  iin  advanoi*  of  about  3  cents.  lie 
small  increase  in  volume  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thron^hont  the  entire 
island  the  crop  has  heen  below  the  averafte,  so  the  showiii*;  for  the 
country  is  considered  very  satisfactory. 

The  rnited  States  took  4G  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop,  or  l,()o0,631 
kilos,  in  comparison  with  27  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  475,934  kilos  in 
1911.  Shipments  to  P'rance  represented  G59,()S(i  kilos,  as  a<;ainst 
905, ()S7  kilos  for  1911,  or,  in  other  words,  bh-ance  in  1911  took  52  per 
cent  of  the  crop,  and  in  1912  took  but  29  per  cent.  To  Germany  was 
shipped  391,174  kilos  during  1912,  as  comjiared  with  296,082  kilos 
for  191 1,  or  a  proportional  share  of  the  croj)  amounting  to  17  per  cent 
for  each  of  the  years  in  comparison.  Italy  received  134,990  kilos,  as 
compared  with  41,529  kilos  for  the  year  ))receding. 


Iliiles  an<l  skin.'<. 

Kilos. 

Value. 

Goat  skins:  I 

1912 . 

m.  2S4 

$97. IHI 

1911 . i 

103.  K41 

79,  .M2 

29. 443 

Cowhides:  i 

1911  . 

1912  . 

j  M7, 332 

122.391 
104, 303 

Increase . . . 

1  -12.  (i7ti  ■ 

IS.OfOi 

Both  of  these  items  showed  substantial  increases.  Nearly  all  the 
goatskins  were  sold  in  the  United  States.  Germany  was  the  ])rincipal 
buyer  of  cattle  hides.  A  large  quantity  of  hides  is  tanned  and  used 
h)cally  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  A  shoe  factory  well  established 
at  the  capital  imports  the  leather  for  the  uppers,  but  tans  its  sole 
leather.  During  the  latter  part  of  1912  sharp  competition  on  the 
part  of  buyers  of  goatskins  materially  increased  the  price  receivetl  bv 
the  producer. 


Wax.  Kilos.  Value. 

m'2 .  2«i»>,S01  S14S.7(Ht 

1911  .  uio.;ii7 

Dwrease .  4U.  127  lti.til7 

A  decline  was  recorded  for  beeswax  in  1912.  Nearly  all  of  this 
product  is  sold  in  Germany.  Some  shipments,  however,  were  made 
to  France  and  the  United  States. 

liaiiunus.  IJimches.  Valno. 

1912  .  .  223.492  *11 1.749 

1911 .  3.S9,.‘<41  194.7.i9 

Decroaso .  199,349  .S3. 013 

83»J()4  Bull.  4—13 - () 


WATER  FRONT  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN  RETUBLIC. 

Extensive  improvements  iiixi  eni;irf:ements  are  now  in  jirocress  at  Santo  Domingo  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demands  of  its  foreign  eommeree.  During  the  year  1912  the  total  tratle  showed  a  remarkal)le 
increase  of  J2,lio7,9:J8 over  the  preiwding  year  despite  many  untoward  eireumstanees.  Shipping 
statistics  also  reveal  sul)stanlial  increases  in  tlie  miml)er  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  iwris  from  foreign 
countries  so  that  the  extensions  here  as  well  as  at  I’uerto  I’lata  are  concrete  expressions  of  the 
country’s  prosj)erity. 
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Ex])()rts  of  hiuiaiias  likowiso  wore  less,  as  only  223,41)2  hunehes  of 
this  sta])le  troj)ical  fruit  were  shi])j)e(l  ahroatl,  at  a  uniform  jmee  of 
50  cents  a  hunch.  The  entire  ex])ort  crop  is  jjrown  on  one  planta¬ 
tion  at  Sosua,  in  the  Puerto  Plata  district,  where  local  causes  had 
much  to  do  with  the  })oor  yield.  All  of  the  bananas  went  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  Enited  States. 


Cotton.  Kilos,  Value. 

1912 .  3.'>0,(M2  .$ini,2ttN 

1911 .  170, 41J  40, 800 

Inerease .  179,628  54,432 


Exjiorts  of  this  tiher  duriiifj  the  year  past  (350,042  kilos)  were  more 
than  double  those  in  11)11.  The  ITiited  States  jmrehased  213,259 
kilos,  or  00  per  cent  of  the  entire  yield.  The  United  Kingdom  took 
S9,00S  kilos,  while  to  PTance  and  (iermany  were  sent  34  S65  kilos 
and  12  310  kilos,  re.s])ectively.  A  slightly  better  ])rice  was  obtained 
thtin  in  the  year  preceding,  the  average  jirice  per  ]>ound  being  a  frac¬ 
tion  over  13  cents,  as  com])ared  with  124  cents  for  1911.  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  industry  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  .since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1910  cotton  exports  have  increased  sixfold.  The 
experiment  of  growing  sea-island  cotton  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Yaqui,  near  Monte  C'risti,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  tlu*  sum¬ 
mary  for  1911,  seems  to  have  passed  the  exj)erimental  stage,  and  an 
increased  acreage  is  being  jilanted  at  the  time  of  jm'jjaring  this 
report.  Other  vegetable  fibers  valued  at  SI 9,540  were  exjiorted 
during  the  year. 


Honey.  (;allon.«.  j  Value. 


1912 .  161,130  $77,451 

1911... .  125,988  I  58,846 

Inerease .  35,142  i  18,605 


Apiculture  has  become  an  important  industry  of  the  country.  A 
fine  grade  of  honey  is  jiroduci'd  which  finds  a  ready  market  at  remu¬ 
nerative  jirices.  As  in  former  years,  Dominican  honey  found  its 
best  market  in  (iermany.  The  jiortion  shijqied  to  the  United  States 
was  33,S3S  gallons. 

COCONUTS. 

The  coconut  industry  revived  .somewhat  during  the  year  after 
several  oif  seasons  in  which  the  trees  were  affected  by  a  disease. 
More  of  this  fruit  was  brought  to  market  and  the  ])rices  obtained 
were  regular  and  steady.  Phxports  of  fi50,5S()  kilos,  valued  at  $12,535, 


STEKI,  BUIDCiE  (n’EK  THE  JAIN.V  HIVEH,  DOMINION  I{ E I’l' H I.IC,  ON  THE  KOAl)  BETWEEN  SANTO  DOMINOO  AND  SAN  ('BISTOBAE. 

Under  the  inimediate  siipervoion  of  Mr.  John  I,.  Mann,  the  Director  General  of  I’liblic  Works,  the  construction  of  this  l>oulcvard  or  carndara  was  vigorously  pushed 
forward  and  quite  recently  completed.  The  total  cost  of  the  project,  including  approximately  *tis,t)00for  the  steel  bridge  is  estimated  at  *415,000. 
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contrasted  faA'oral)ly  witli  similar  transactions.  .A.‘t4,99;i  kilos,  value 
.Sll.OSl,  for  the  year  immediately  before.  Shijnnents  were  imule  to 
three  countries.  United  States.  (Jermany,  and  France.  A  develoj)- 
ment  of  considerable  consequence,  and  one  which  furnishes  an 
imjadus  to  the  cultivation  of  coconuts,  was  the  erection  of  a  lar<;e 
factory  at  Samana,  the  center  of  the  ]mncij)al  coconut-producin*: 
district.  The  enter])rise  con.sists  of  modern  millin';  machinery  for 
extractin';  the  oil  and  has  a  capacity  for  <;rindinf;  the  entire  ])resent 
crop.  From  now  on  the  local  demand  will  furnish  a  reliable  home 
market,  \\hich  in  addition  to  forei*;!!  shi])ments  should  stimulate  the 
cultivatum  and  cau.se  a  decided  increase  in  the  annual  ju’oduction. 

.NU)I.ASSES. 

Duriu';  1912.  mola,sses — wei*;!)!  S,S()1,444  kilos,  value  .S49,S24 — 
was  ex])orted,  and  nearly  all  of  it  went  to  the  United  States.  A 
larj;e  part  of  these  sirups,  which  can  not  he  reduced  to  su‘;ar,  are 
used  l(»cally  in  the  manufacture  of  rum  and  alcohol. 

In  the  foref;oin‘;  ])aragra]>hs  have  been  discus.sed  the  articles  of 
chief  value  among  the  exports.  There  were  others  of  minor  nature, 
hut  regular  factors  in  the  trade,  to  which  brief  reference  is  made  in 
the  following: 

Animals  (live  stock),  value  -SfiO.O.'lo,  repre.senting  stock  on  the  hoof 
driven  across  the  border  to  the  neighboring  Kei)uhlic,  Haiti.  Raw 
materials  for  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  worth  .S49,4()l.  Mahogany, 
Sll.r.'iS;  lignum  vita*,  S()3,142,  and  other  woods  .Sol.o;!!. 

All  other  exjiorts. — Umler  this  general  heading  were  grouped  several 
classes  of  products,  including  molas.ses  (alrea<ly  mentioned),  valiu* 
•S49.S24;  tanned  hides.  .SI 24)79;  seeds  (chielly  cotton).  SI  1, SOS,  etc. 
All  of  the  items  carried  a  total  valuation  of  SI  lO.STO,  a  loss  of  S14,2S6, 
compared  with  similar  shipments  in  1911. 

Im  ports. 

Iron  and  steel,  inanul'aetnres  of: 

1!)12 . .  Sl,(i2(i,  S(K) 

toil .  !)!)8,010 

Increase* .  (i28.  7!t0 

The  very  remarkable  increa.se  in  iron  and  steel  and  tlu'ir  manufac¬ 
tures  was  in  the  main  |)art  due  to  increased  imj)ortations  of  machin¬ 
ery.  mostly  sugar  machinery.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  estates  either 
installed  new  machinery  or  made  extensions  and  improvements  to 
their  mills.  More  than  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  machin¬ 
ery  alone  was  imjtorted.  Besides  the  value  of  the  large  a.ssort- 
ment  of  articles  in  this  classification,  other  develo|)ments,  among 
which  figured  thret*  electric-light  plants  and  a  shoe  factory,  helj)ed 
to  sw(*ll  the  total  valuation  indicated  above,  which  was  almost  20 
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])or  cent  of  all  imports.  The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  most  im])ortaiit 
items  of  iron  ami  steel  mamifactures  received ; 


Muchiiv'ry .  $833,977 

(jiiUvaiuz<‘<l  r(M»rins . •  1,142.323  79,953 

Barlx?*!  win* .  i.37S.  iso  5^1,000 

Steol  ruils .  905.5:15  33,909 

Xearly  S3  per  cent  of  the  total  was  purchased  in  the  rnited  States. 
Practically  the  entire  rtmiainder  was  supplied  hy  England  and 
Germany. 

Cotton,  iniinufaotur(‘f<  of: 

1912 .  Sl.fiOH,  4(;5 

1911 .  I.(il(i,921 


A  small  decline  for  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  was  noted. 
The  principal  items  under  this  grouj)  are  cotton  cloths,  wearing 
ajtparel,  and  thread,  of  which  16.380,980  meters  of  cotton  textiles, 
worth  SI, 176, 034,  and  62,022  kilos  of  thread,  wttrth  .S92,142,  were 
imjiorted.  The  United  States  furnished  .5859, 4r)6,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  §474,733,  Germany  .§135,135,  Spain  §54,657.  France  and  Italy 
supplied  nearly  etpial  (juantities. 


12.  UK),  no 

10. 909. 8Sl 


Germany  continued  to  furnish  nearly  all  the  rice,  and  increased  its 
sales.  Kice  is  the  staple  diet  of  the  jieojile,  and  the  statistics  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  demand  is  for  larger  cpiantities  each  year.  But  this 
foodstuff  must  come  from  without,  although  a  small  amount  of  rice 
is  grown  on  the  ujilands  in  i(*mote  sections  of  the  country.  Enough 
is  demonstrated  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Dominican  Kejiublic  are  well  ada])ted  to  this  cxdtivation,  and  it  is 
among  the  jjossihilities  of  the  future  that  this  cereal  will  lx*  extem- 
sively  grown  on  the  now  idle  hut  fertile  lands,  thus  ohviating  the 
necessity  of  sending  much  money  out  of  the  country  annually  to 
purchase  an  article  that  can  be  ])roduced  in  the  K(>])ublic. 

Wheat  flour.  Kilos.  Value. 


1912 .  7,2ti)),:is;!  *4o;i,177 

1911 .  »i,7S5,))10 

Increase .  47."), lie!  4fi,t'>41 
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AnuM'ican  ilour  ooutimu's  to  sB])])ly  juactionlly  all  tho  dciuaiul  in 
this  lino,  and  tlio  niuoli  larj;or  roooi])ts  show  that  tho  iiso  of  Hour  has 
boon  oxtondod. 

Provisions,  coniprisinp;  moat  and  dairy  ])rodiicts: 

1912 . ! .  1*420,978 

1911 .  415,340 

liu-rca.so .  5,032 

Tho  Unitod  Statos  sold  inoro  than  half  iho  moat  and  dairy  jmxlucts 
importod  durin"  tho  yoar.  Othor  countrios  jiarticijiatinj;  in  this  trado 
to  any  oxtoiit  woro  (lormany,  Holland,  and  Donmark.  Listod  horo- 
with  aro  somo  of  tho  moro  imjiortant  itoms  of  this  schodulo.  Tho 
woi"hts  givon  ftirnish  a  dojtondaldo  ofuido  to  tho  annual  consumption 
of  each  class. 


Kilos.  Valuo. 


Chw.S(' . 

I.ard . 

Buttor . 

Sausascs . 

Hams . 

Jc'rkod  lioof . 

Salt  moats . 

Oli'ornarparino . . 
Condonsitd  milk. 


1160,  •J4S  *118,405 

445,189  108,809 

90,001  58,529 

88,752  31,805 

80,099  31,304 

03,417  22,008 

148,597  18,078 

03,:i33  15,800 

81,900  15,819 


Wood,  and  maniifaflnros  of: 

1912 .  $343,429 

1911  .  256,369 

Increase .  87,060 

Previous  annual  gains  were  continued,  owing  to  the  increasing 

demand  for  building  materials.  The  United  States  supjilied  88  jier 

cent  of  wood  and  its  manufactures,  of  which  were  16,072  cubic  meters 
of  lumber,  valued  at  $202,879.  Ajijiroximately  $50,000  worth  of  fur¬ 
niture  was  the  next  imjiortant  item  of  this  group,  (lerman  sales  ag¬ 
gregated  $29,352. 

Oils: 

1912  .  $312,070 

1911 .  320,867 

Decrease .  8,  797 

With  a  total  valuation  of  $277,064,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all 
of  the  oils  were  of  American  origin.  Olive  oils,  cost,  $16,313,  came 
from  Spain.  The  following  are  the  leading  classes  of  oils  imjiorted 
during  the  vear: 


Kilos. 

Value. 

Cottonsei'd  oil  and  olive  oil. . . 
Coal  oil . 

.  947, 735 

.  2. 776. 551 

*1.54,645 

9.3,428 

23,892 

17,722 

Ga.soline. . . . 

.  423.2:0 

KEMAHKAULE  ACTIVITY  OK  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOMENTO  (PROMOTION) 
OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPCHLIC. 


I'lio  top  picturi'  shows  section  of  Ixmlevani  constriuted  from  Aziui  to  San  Juan,  tl.tvl  miles,  which 
will  1k“  exten(le<l  to  the  Haitian  frontier.  This  solid  tyi)e  of  road  is  evident  at  various  points.  The 
ne.xt  view  illustrates  the  nuHlern  concrete  hriilces  Imilt  alom;  the  road.  The  lower  views  were 
taken  at  the  inauguration  of  work  on  the  new  pulilic  road  from  I.a  Vetra  to  Moca  and  thence  to 
Santiago,  a  distance  of  2,5  miles.  The  crowds  are  crossing  the  temporarv  hridgos  on  the  Camu 
River.  In  the  foregroun<i  apjtears  the  rtsid  roller  usetl  in  construction  work. 
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Vegetable  fibers,  manufactures  of; 


l!tl2 .  $2:R),  2W 

lit  11 .  2211.  ISO 


Increase .  7.070 

The  United  States  sujtplied  nearly  half  of  the  inanufactnres  of 
ve<retal)le  fibers,  with  Germany  second  and  hhigland  third.  Emjtty 

sacks  for  the  exjtortation  of  sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee,  weight  1,223.7S4 
kilos,  value  $1(52,470,  were  the  most  important  items. 

Leather,  manufactures  of: 

1!)12 .  $201,312 

Mill .  237.070 

Decrea.se .  35. 7f)4 

About  S4  jter  cent  of  leather  and  its  manufactures  was  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  Germany  held  second  jtlace  and  England 

third.  S7,666  jtairs  of  shoes,  worth  $S7,2S0,  were  of  American  origin. 
This  is  a  falling  off  of  11,477  jtairs,  as  comjtared  with  the  importations 
of  the  jtrevious  year,  exjtlained  by  the  fact  that  shoes  of  local  manu¬ 
facture  are  now  sold  in  increased  (luantities.  Imjtortations  of  tanned 
hides  amountetl  to  27,()7<S  kilos,  value  $76,282. 

Fish  and  fish  products: 


HU2 .  $189,8()4 

1911 .  193,911 


Decrease* .  4.047 

These  products,  carrying  a  value  of  $173, 950,  were  purchased  in 
the  Ihiited  States.  The  only  other  countries  that  figured  as  com- 
jtetitors,  even  in  a  small  way,  were  Germany  and  Spain.  The  j)rinci- 
pal  items  of  this  class  were: 


Kilo.s.  Value. 


Codfish .  <K)3,.'ill  $127,043 

Dried  herring .  379,2j>K  ;{4..3H1 

Sardines .  .54.143  13,2% 

Herring  and  niaekerel  in  hrine .  63.S90  3.024 

Salmon .  27.  %0  3.231 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 


1912 .  $105,843 

1911 .  157,797 


Increase .  8.046 

The  United  States  furnished  more  than  66  jier  cent  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  while  France  was  second  with  $34,063,  and 
Germany  third  with  $11,653. 

Vehicles  and  boats; 


1912 .  $154,403 

1911 .  109.878 


Increase, 


44, 525 
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Several  motor  craft  were  imjjorted  for  service  at  the  ports,  most  of 
them  heiiij;  purchased  iu  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  two 
Anu'rican  steam  yachts,  tonnage  307  and  202,  respectively,  were 
brought  in  and  registered  under  the  Dominican  Hag,  for  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade,  where  they  are  now  profitably  employed.  Their  opera¬ 
tion  has  provided  shi])j)ing  facilities  very  much  needed. 

The  importation  of  automobiles  continues,  all  of  them  from  the 
United  States;  and  with  the  extension  of  good  roads,  some  of  which 
are  now  under  active  construction,  the  demand  will  increase. 
A"ri(,'iiltural  inij)lenieiils: 

1912 .  §1119.  352 

1911 .  54.409 

Increase .  84,883 

A  notable  increase  in  imj)ortation  of  implements  necessary  for  the 
agricultural  develojrment  of  the  country  is  a  favorable  sign,  and  is 
indicative  of  larger  exportations  in  the  future.  The  larger  part  of 
these  sup])lies  came  from  the  United  States,  while  German  makes 
were  secoiul  in  importance  ami  English  were  third. 

Supar  and  con  feet  ionen.': 


1912 .  $128,200 

1911 .  90.292 


Increase .  31.908 

Most  of  the  sugar  and  confectionery  came  from  the  United  States. 
Purchases  of  English  candy  were  vtdued  at  .S5,(507.  Itefined  sugar 
alone,  from  American  refineries,  weighed  996,342  kilos,  value  .SS3.379. 


Iteer.  i.iters.  Value. 

191i .  .544.220  i  $107,001 

1911 .  4.5S.844  87,901 

Increase .  .  8.5. 370  !  19, 100 


Beer  consumption  in  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  German  product,  though  American  sales  showed 
some  gain. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

1912 .  .$105,1.52 

1911 .  80,025 

Increase .  25,  127 

Germany  and  the  Ihiited  States  furnished  nearly  all  the  paper 
and  its  manufactures.  The  former  country  was  in  the  lead,  with 
sales  aggregating  .S47,652,  against  .S43,092  for  the  American  article. 


REGRADING  ON  THE  PUERTO  PLATA-SANTIAGO  BRANCH  OF  THE  DOMINICAN 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

This  road  which  formerly  tjelonged  to  a  private  United  States  company  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Dominican  (lovcrnment.  It  e.xtends  a  distance  of  47  miles  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago,  with  an 
extension  of  13  miles  to  Moi'a.  Where  it  passes  through  broken  and  mountainous  lands  there  is  a 
stretch  of  17  miles  of  rack  road.  As  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  kind  of  railroading  is 
very  expensive,  the  Government  is  now  working  on  a  deviation  of  the  line  from  the  base  of  San 
Marco  Hill  to  Bajaixtnico,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  the  rack  system. 
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As  ini])ort  onil)racos  a  wide  ran<;e.  no  attempt  has  been  made  in 
the  preceding'  paragra])hs  to  discuss,  eAen  briefly,  tlie  transactions  of 
a  lesser  degree. 

Dealing  particidarly  with  the  10  princi])al  statistical  groups,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  tlie  tal)le  inserted  herewith  gives  a 
recapitulation  compared  witli  101 1.  Values  are  stated,  ])ercentage 
of  the  total  trade,  and  the  j)ercentage  of  gains  and  losses  for  the  year 
for  which  it  is  prepared. 


Wll  1912 


Articles. 

Value. 


Iron  and  steel,  and  niannfactnre,';  of .  .«9ss. (iiu 

Cotton,  niannfactnres  of .  1, 010.921 

Klee .  ,'>40,204 

Wheat  flour .  40(i.530 

I'rovi.sions.  meat  and  dairy  products .  415,340 

Woo<l,  and  manufactures  of .  2.50. 309 

Oils .  320.  S07 

Fibers,  vonetable.  manufactures  of .  229.  ISO 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of .  2.37.070 

Fish  and  fish  products .  193.911 

-Ml  other  imjiorts .  1. 735. 242 

Total .  0.949.002 


I’ercent- 
ase  of  in- 


I'erci'iU- 

I’ercent- 

crease  (+) 

at;o  of 

Value.  1 

atte  of 

or  decrease 

total 

total 

(-). 

value. 

value. 

14.3(i  ' 

.«!,  112(1.  .s(K) 

19.  SO 

-03 

Zi.27  : 

l.<iOS.495  1 

19.57 

-  1 

7.  77  ’ 

772.982  1 

9.  40 

-43 

0.85  1 

4.53.177 

5. 52 

-11 

.5.9S  1 

420,973 

5. 12 

-  1 

3.B9  I 

343,4'29 

4.13 

-34 

4AV2 

312.070 

3.30 

-  3 

3.29 

230.2.50 

2. 87 

-  :i 

3.41 

201.312 

2. 45 

-1.5 

2.  79 

139,304 

2.31 

—  2 

24.97 

2. 052.  .571 

24. 98 

190.  IKI 

8.217.898 

IIK).(K)  . 

1 

VE.SSEL.S  IX  THE  CAHRYIXG  TRADE. 

By  rearrangement  of  the  system  for  comjiiling  the  receivershiji 
statistics  of  foreign  commerce,  value  of  cargoes  according  to  nation¬ 
ality  of  ve.ssels  engaged  is  not  tivailahle,  as  jiublished  in  jirevious 
summaries.  As  tlie  same  steamsliij)  lines  continue  well  established 
in  the  tratle,  the  volume  of  freight  under  the  different  flags  rtda- 
tively  was  more  or  less  sis  in  former  years.  Named  in  the  order 
of  importance,  American,  Norwegian,  (lerman,  French,  British. 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Dominican,  and  Cuban  vessels  visited  Dominican 
ports  with  cargoes  and  carried  jiroducts  away.  American  acsscIs 
were  mostly  emploA'ed  for  the  transjiortation  of  imjiorts,  and  the 
same  statement  is  true  of  exjiorts,  although  Norwegian  vessels 
engaged  in  the  latter  branch  made  gains  and  are  chartered  in  larger 
numbers  each  year  for  the  exjiort  of  sugar. 


0  0 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

In  view  of  the  wides])reatl  interest  in  the  deelaration  wliich 
Pi(‘sid('nt  Wilson,  of  the  United  States,  made  in  regard  to  his  ])oliey 
toward  Latin  America,  and  to  comply  with  the  numerous  requests 
that  have  come  to  the  Pan  American  l^nion,  there  is  given  Ixdow  the 
wording  of  that  declaration,  as  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  I’nited  States  to  its  di])lomatic  oflicers  in  Latin  America: 

In  view  of  questions  which  are  naturally  u])])ermost  in  the  public 
mind  just  now,  the  President  issued  the  following  statement: 

“One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  administration  will  he  to  cultivate 
thi'  friendship  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  our  sister  republics  of 
(Vntral  and  South  America,  and  to  ])romote  in  ev'crv  proper  and 
honoiahle  way  the  interests  which  are  common  to  the  ])eo])les  of  the 
two  continents.  I  earnestly  desire  the  most  cordial  understanding 
and  cot)peration  between  the  peoples  and  leaders  of  America  and. 
therefore,  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  this  bilef  statement. 

“Cooperation  is  possible  only  when  supported  at  every  turn  by  the 
orilerly  j)rocesses  of  just  government  based  iq)on  law,  not  u])on  arbi¬ 
trary  or  irregular  force.  We  hold,  as  I  am  sure  all  thoughtful  leaders 
of  re])ublican  government  everywhere  hold,  that  just  goveinment 
rests  always  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  there  can  la* 
no  freedom  without  order  based  upon  law  and  u])on  the  public  con¬ 
science  and  a])])roval.  We  shall  look  to  make  these  princi])les  the 
basis  of  mutual  intercoui’se,  respect,  and  helpfulness  between  our 
sist(*r  republics  and  ourselves.  We  shall  lend  our  influence  of  every 
kind  to  the  realization  of  these  j)rinci])les  in  fact  and  practice,  knowing 
that  disorder,  pemonal  intrigues,  and  defiance  of  constitutional  rights 
weak('n  and  discredit  government  and  injure  none  so  much  as  the  ])eo- 
])le  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  their  common  life  and  theii- 
common  affairs  so  tainted  and  disturbed.  We  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  seek  to  seize  the  power  of  government  to  advance  their 
own  personal  interests  or  ambition.  We  are  the  friends  of  peace,  but 
we  know  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  or  sjtable  ])eacc  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  As  friends,  therefore,  we  shall  ])refer  those  who  act  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  honor,  who  protect  private  rights,  and  res])ect 
the  restraints  of  constitutional  provision.  Mutual  respect  seems  to 
us  the  indis])ensable  foundation  of  friendshij)  between  states,  as 
between  individuals. 

“The  United  States  has  nothing  to  seek  in  Central  and  South 
America  exce])t  the  lasting  interests  of  the  ])eo])les  of  the  two  conti- 
lU'nts,  the  .security  of  governments  intentled  for  the  jieople  and  for 
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no  sj)(*cial  croii])  or  interest,  and  the  develo])inent  (»!'  ))ei'sonal  and 
trade  relationshijis  between  the  two  continents  wliieli  shall  redound 
to  the  ])rofit  and  advantage  of  both  and  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  neither. 

“From  these  j)rineii)les  may  he  read  so  nuieli  of  the  future  policy  of 
this  Government  as  it  is  necessary  now  to  forecast,  and  in  the  sj)irit  of 
these  ])rineiples  J  may,  I  hope,  he  ])ennitted  with  as  much  eonfidenee 
as  earnestness  to  extend  to  the  governments  of  all  the  He])uhlies  of 
America  the  hand  of  genuine  disinterested  friendship,  and  to  pledge 
my  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  my  eolUaigues  to  every  entei-jirise  of 
jK'aee  and  amity  that  a  fortunate  future  may  disclose.” 


DEMISE  OF  PKESIDENT  BONILLA. 

Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla,  who  was  inaugurated  President  of  Honduras 
h^ehruary  1,  1912,  died  unexjieetedly  at  Tegucigalpa  on  !March  2], 
]  913.  While  his  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  no  one  thought 
that  the  end  would  come  so  soon.  Gen.  Bonilla  had  a  long  and 
active  political  and  military  career,  having  been  twice  President  of 
Homluras.  His  demise  has  been  deejily  felt  by  his  many  friends. 
The  Pan  American  Union,  as  a  token  of  rc'sjiect  to  President  Bonilla’s 
memory,  displayed  at  half-mast  the  Honduran  flag  and  the  ensign  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  from  the  time  it  was  known  here  that  the 
President  had  passed  away  until  after  the  funeral.  Dr.  F'rancisco 
Bertrand,  Vice  President  of  Honduras,  immediatc'ly  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Bonilla.  This  is  not  Dr.  Ber¬ 
trand’s  first  (experience  as  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  as  he  has  al- 
read}"  served  as  Provisional  President  for  one  year,  until  succeeded 
by  the  late  Gen.  Bonilla. 


VISIT  OK  DU.  MULLEU  TO  THE  UNITED  .STATES. 

The  news  that  Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  the  emineut  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  thel’nited  Stat(‘sof  Brazil,  is  to  visit  the  I'nited  States  has 
lu'cn  greeted  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  imdiTstood  that  the  bril¬ 
liant  statesman  and  dijilomatist  who  has  won  such  a  remarkable 
])lace  in  the  esti'cm  of  his  Mlow  countryim'ii  as  wi'll  as  in  the  foreign 
offices  of  the  dillerent  countru's  of  the  world  will  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  recijirocate  the  courtesy  of  the  tri])  made  by  Mr.  Root 
as  Si'cretary  of  State  in  litOfi.  The  traditional  bonds  of  friendshi]) 
which  have  so  long  existed  between  this  country  and  Brazil  and 
which  have  brought  these  two  countru's  into  a  unuiue  position  of 
comnuTcial  inttTCoui’se  can  not  but  be  mat(Tially  strengthened 
and  further  ctMuented  by  this  visit.  Brazil  should  he  congratulated 
on  its  ha])])y  st'h'ction  of  a  man  of  such  sterling  (pialities,  while  the 
United  States  deeply  bads  the  (U'licate  compliment  jiaid  to  it  in  the 
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lioiiorablo  mission  of  Dr.  Mullor.  While  this  visit  is  looked  upon 
with  much  favor  by  all  in  the  Ihiited  States  who  are  interested  in 
dev(do])in<'  a  closer  solidarity  between  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisj)here,  it  is  es])ecially  fjratifyinj'  to  note  that  corresponding 
sentiments  are  voiced  by  the  ])ress  of  the  "iiest  nation.  In  both 
of  these  countries  then'  is  clearly  a])i)arent  a  "enuine  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  actively  the  work  of  tleveloj)!!!"  the  closest  ties  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  social  int(*i'coin’se — a  mission  brilliantly  started  by  tlie 
late  Ambassa<lor  Xabuco  and  former  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Hoot, 
and  so  competently  continued  by  their  able  and  notable  successors 
in  office.  It  is  regretted  that  lack  of  s])ace  makes  it  im])ossible  to 
quote  from  the  many  favorable  comments  which  have  appeared  in 
the  ])rominent  periodicals  of  Brazil  anent  the  visit  of  Dr.  Muller. 
In  all  of  them,  however,  there  is  manifest  a  true  friendly  sj)irit  and 
an  ap])reciation  of  the  significance  of  this  mission  of  friendship, 
wlule  the  lofty  tributes  paid  to  the  qualities  aiul  labors  of  such 
brilliant  statesmen  and  diplomatists  as  the  late  Baron  do  Hio  Branco 
ami  Aml)assador  Nabuco,  Dr.  Muller,  and  Secretar\'  Root,  are  fit¬ 
ting,  deserving,  and  highly  gratifying. 


PAX  AMERICA  IX  FRAXCE. 

It  is  interesting  and  especially  pleasing  to  note  that  the  effort  to 
develop  closer  relations  between  the  American  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  not  restricted  by  the  boundaries  of  these 
21  independent  Rejmblics,  but  is  manifest  wherever  there  is  a  group 
of  rejiresentative  citizens  from  these  countries.  Better  understand¬ 
ing  and  more  intimate  association  are  the  dominant  keynotes  of 
gatherings  of  such  groups  and  the  luncheon  which  the  Hon.  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  the  United  States  Ambassador  at  Paris,  tendered  to 
his  American  ilijilomatic  colleagues  in  France,  in  celebration  of 
Washington’s  birthday,  jiroved  no  exception.  Following  a  custom 
established  by  his  predecessors.  Ambassador  Herrick  entertained  on 
this  notable  occasion  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  countries 
embraced  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  another  section  of  the 
Bulletin  there  is  published  a  more  detailed  rejiort  of  this  Pan  American 
gathering  and  quotations  from  the  remarkable  speeches  didivered 
on  tliat  occasion. 


BIRTHDAY  PEEK  IT.VTIOXS  TO  AMBASSADOR  MORGAX. 

Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  the  United  States  amba.ssador  to  Brazil, 
has  certainly  won  a  jilace  of  unusual  distinction  in  the  official  and 
social  life  of  that  remarkable  country.  Although  he  has  been 
accredited  to  his  ])ost  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  little  over  a  year,  he  has, 
ni'vertheless,  signally  succeeded  during  that  short  space  of  time  in 
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wiiiuiiif:  the  cordial  cstccMU  and  dcc])  afTcctions  of  tlu^  ])(‘o])lc  of 
Hrazil.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Morjian’-s  birthday  on  the  22d  of 
Fehruarv  tlie  leadinj;  ne\vs])a])ers  of  the  country  muted  in  olferinj; 
sincere'  exjeressions  of  felicitations  to  him  and  in  ])ayin^  liandsome 
com])liments  to  his  ability  and  ])ersonality.  Mr.  Mor<;an  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  <;ood  wislies  of  lii<rh  officials  of  tlie  Brazilian  (lovernnient 
and  of  his  di])loniatic  collea<;ues  at  Kio. 


AXXrAE  PAX  AMERICAX  SOCIETY  DINNER. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  will  jiive  its  second 
annual  dinner  at  tlu'  AValdorf  Astoria,  New  York,  Thursday  evenin';. 
May  1  ■),  at  7  o’clock.  The  chief  f;uests  of  honor  will  be  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  tlie  Ignited  States  and  tlie  Latin  American  members  of 
the  l)i])lomatic  ('orjis  in  Wa.shinoton,  who  constitute  the  Governin'; 
board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Acceptances  to  attend  the 
bamiuet  have  already  been  received  from  over  oOO  rejiresentative 
business  ami  jirofessional  men  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  and 
es])ecially  men  interested  in  the  development  of  closer  relations 
between  the  Uiuted  States  and  its  sister  Bejiublics.  lion.  Henry 
White,  ])resident  of  the  society  and  formerly  ambas.sador  of  the 
Ihiited  States  to  France  and  chairman  of  the  Unite<l  States  delepi- 
tion  to  the  Fourth  Pan  Am(*rican  ('(uvference  in  Buenos  Aires,  will 
])re.sid('  and  act  as  toastmaster.  The  juincijial  addresses,  aside  from 
his,  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Brazilian 
ambassador.  As  this  issiu*  of  the  Bulletin  j;oes  to  ])ress  too  early  to 
include  more  details  about  the  dinner,  they  will  be  f;iven  in  a  later 
Issue.  The  subcommittee  on  atTan<;i'ments  are  the  followinj;:  Kamon 
(luiteras.  Archer  M.  lIuntin<;ton,  W.  Fellowes  Mor<;an,  James  M. 
Motley,  and  C'abot  Ward.  AVith  tlu'in  Frederic  Brown,  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  is  coo])eratin<;  in  lookinj;  after  some  of  the  details 
of  ])re])aration.  The  ‘General  dinner  committee  includes  the  following;: 
Kobert  Bacon,  Nicholas  Alurray  Butler,  Frederic  K.  ('oudert,  John  D. 
(  rimmins,  Thomas  A.  Eddy,  James  AA'.  (lerard,  J.  P.  (Irace,  Lloyd  (’. 
(iriscom,  Kamon  (luiteras.  Archer  M.  iruntinf;ton,  Otto  11.  Kahn, 
(’.  Alinor  Keith,  Seth  Low,  John  Bassett  Aloore,  AA*.  Fellowes  Mor<;an, 
lli'iirv  Mor<;enthau,  Janies  AI.  Afotley,  Lewis  Nixon,  (’harles  1).  Norton, 
(leor<;e  Foster  Peabody,  Charles  Af.  Schwab,  Albert  Shaw,  ('harles  H. 
Sherrill,  K.  A.  (’.  Smith,  James  S])eyer,  Frank  A.  A’anderli]),  and 
Cabot  AVard. 


INTERX.VTIONAI.  .SOI  TH  .VMEKIC’AX  PO.STAI.  lU’REAr. 

The  Pan  American  Uiinui  extends  its  conijiliimuits  to  tlu*  Inter¬ 
national  South  American  Postal  Bureau  and  its  director,  Sr,  Don 
Cesar  A*.  Ko.ssif,  and  takes  advanta<;(*  of  this  o])])ortunity  to  exjire.ss 


IMioto^mpti  !»y  llurriS'Kwint;. 

DU.  EXUUiUE  UORJA. 


Dr.  Enrique  Horja,  wlio  for  al)out  a  year  held  flic  post  of  First  Secretary 
of  the  Eecalion  of  Salvador  in  Washington,  has  hccti  protnoted  Viy  his 
tioverntnent  to  he  chief  of  the  important  mission  of  tiimlemala.  During 
his  stay  in  Washington  Dr.  llorja  made  many  frietids  who  wish  him  success 
in  his  iiew  and  more  rcsponsihlo  duties. 


ssoici— i{ii;i.4  -  i.v 
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its  Silicon'  a])|)m*intioii  for  tlio  kind  olfcr  of  its  services  to  this  insti¬ 
tution.  Tlie  Postal  Bureau  has  been  estahlislied  at  Montevideo,  hv 
tlie  (lovernnu'nt  of  Pruouay,  in  aeeordanei'  witli  authority  conferred 
ii])on  it  l)y  the  Sontli  American  Postal  Congress,  whicli  met  in  tliat 
city  January  S-Fehruary  2,  1911.  In  a  communication  from  the 
<lirector.  Sr.  Ko.ssif,  lie  states  that  tlu*  followin*'  (lovernments  have 
ratified  their  adherence  to  this  ])ostal  Imreau:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
(’olonil)ia,  ('Idle,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  Avhile  that 
of  Bra/dl  is  e.xjiected  at  any  time.  The  ])ostal  bureau,  which  is  in 
direct  communication  with  all  the  countries  of  the  South  American 
Postal  Union,  will  doubtless  ])rov(^  an  imjiortant  factor  in  ])roniotin<; 
])eace  and  friendshi))  amon*:  the  neiohborino  countries  and  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  s])irit  of  Pan  Anu'ricanism. 


IIHA/.II.IAX  .STl  UK.NT  .SOCIETY  IN  THE  I  XITED  .STATES. 

On  June  9,  191.‘1.  tlu'ri'  will  be  held  at  Buffalo.  Xew  York,  the  first 
meetino  of  a  orouj)  of  Brazilian  younji  men  studying  in  tlu'  United 
States  for  the  |)ur|)os('  of  formally  or>ranizin<;  a  student  society.  This 
commendal)l<'  emb'avor  is  in  liiu'  with  the  jirowinj;  stmh'iit  movement 
everywhere  evident  to  unite  under  common  bonds  studi'iits  from  the 
same  country  in  onh'r  to  spread  accurate  knowledge  and  information 
abotit  tlu'ir  nation  in  tlu'  United  States,  as  well  as  to  disseminate 
similar  facts  about  tlu*  United  States  in  their  native  lands.  Such 
organizations  have  materially  assisted  in  jiromoting  tlu*  social  and 
educational  inti'ri'sts  of  tin*  countries  concenu'd  and  havi'  received 
tlu'  aid  and  sujiport  of  leading  educators  and  statesmen  both  of  their 
own  country  and  of  tlu'  United  States.  Tlu'  first  impetus  to  the 
organization  of  this  particular  society  was  given  at  tlu'  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Cosmopolitan  ('lubs  of  the  United  States  ri'ci'iitly  held 
at  Philadelidiia,  Pennsylvania.  Tlu'ri'  the  purpose's  of  tlu'  Brazilian 
student  society  were  discussed  and  an  organization  committee 
appointed,  consisting  of  11.  Oswaldo  de  Miranda,  Univi'T-sity  of  Penn- 
.sylvania;  d.  P.  de  Barros  Monti'iro,  University  of  Illinois;  V.  S. 
de  Barros,  jr.,  Syracuse  University:  and  A.  ('.  de  Paula  Souza, 
('ornell  University.  The  organization  has  the  sujiport  of  such  splen¬ 
did  leade'rs  as  Hr.  Eugi'iiio  Dahne,  who  represents  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uniti'd  States;  Dr.  (larcia  Eefio,  the 
vice  consul  of  Brazil  in  Xew  York;  Prof.  J.  C.  Branner,  vici'  jiresident 
of  Stanford  University:  and  through  Dr.  Dahne  it  is  exjn'cted  that 
the  ('iicouragi'inent  and  aid  of  Dr.  Pedro  Tolledo,  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Brazil,  will  be  obtained.  The  Pan  Ami'rican  Union 
extends  its  bi'st  wishes  to  the  Brazilian  Student  SocietA’  for  the  happy 
realization  of  its  aims  and  purposes  and  Avill  be  pleasi'd  to  cooperate 
Avith  it  in  evi'rv  consistent  manner  jiossible. 


P\X  AM  ERIC  AX  XOTES. 
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I’AXAMA-rACIFIC  IXTERXATIONAI,  EXPOSITIOX. 

It  is  ^ratil'vin<;  to  note*  that  tlu'n'  is  iirowin*:  intorc'st  throu^liout 
all  Latin  America  in  tin*  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  whicli  will  he 
lu'ld  in  San  Francisco  in  lOlo.  'Plu'  Pan  American  Tnion  has  done 
ev(>rvthin<i  it  can.  consistent  with  its  sco|)e,  to  mak(‘  known  the  |)nr- 
pose  and  plan  of  tins  exposition  to  tin*  countries  of  l.,atin  America 
and  to  answ(‘r  satisfactorily  tin*  host  of  impnric's  winch  conn'  to  it 
from  tlu'in.  Th(*re  is  no  douht  that  tlu're  will  he  no  more'  important 
exhibits  at  tlu'  exposition  than  tliose  from  the  20  countries  lyinjrsoutli 
of  the  Tnited  States,  and  especially  tliosc'  horderin^  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  dirc'ctly  a!fect(‘d  hy  tin*  opc'idn*;  of  tlie  Panama  (’anal. 

The  <i:r(‘at  majority  of  ])ersons  att(‘ndin‘;  the  exposition  and  who  are 
int(Test('d  in  foreipi  eountries,  foreijxn  products  and  trade  will  wisli 
to  inspect  thorou>j:hly  tin*  buildings  and  exhif)its  of  tlu'  Republics  of 
(’entral  and  Sontli  America.  The  news  whiclieomes  to  thisoflice  from 
San  FrancLseo  itself  indicates  that  the  |)r(‘paratory  work  of  the  (exposi¬ 
tion  is  <;oin<;  forward  snccc'ssfully  and  favorably  and  that  when  it  opens 
it  will  surpass  all  other  expositions  in  tlie  history  of  the  world. 
'Pile  prc'sident  of  the  ('xposition  is  Mr.  Charles  ('.  Moore,  one  of  the 
most  ivspc'cted  men  of  the  I’acific  coast.  The  director  in  chief  is  Dr. 
Krcahuick  -I.  V.  Skilf,  who  is  admittedly  tlu*  greatest  livinj;  (‘xp(Tt  on 
(expositions,  (’ai)t..  A.  C.  Baker,  director  of  the  division  of  exhibits; 
(J('or^('  Ilou^h  P('rrv,  director  of  the  division  of  exploitation;  Harris 
D.  II.  ('onnick.  din'ctor  of  tlie  division  of  works;  Frank  Burt,  director 
of  the  division  of  eomaessions  and  admissions;  Tlmodon*  llanhue  chief 
of  the  departnuMit  of  liberal  arts;  and  Joseph  M.  (’ummin<;.  secn*- 
tary  to  tin*  pr(“sid(‘nt,  are  all  men  whose  al)iliti(e'‘'  are  recojinized. 
Th('  hoard  of  directors  is  made  up  of  men  of  the  hifjlu'st  stan(lin>;  and 
>;reat('st  inlhn'nce  in  the  husint'ss  and  prohessional  life  of  San  Francisco. 
In  vii'w  of  th(‘  importanc(‘  of  this  board  their  nanu's  are  jfiven  below; 

John  BariK'son,  M.  J.  Brambuistein,  John  A.  Britton,  Frank  L. 
Brown,  \V.  W.  Chapin,  P.  T.  Clay,  William  II.  Crocker,  R.  A.  (’rothers, 
M.  II.  (!('  Youn*;,  Charb's  de  Younj;,  A.  I.  Kslxui;,  Charh's  S.  Fe(', 
II.  F.  Fortmann,  A.  W.  Fost(T,  Reuben  Brooks  Hale,  I.  W.  Hell- 
man,  jr.,  S.  Fivd.  Ho<;ue,  Homer  S.  Kin<;,  (’nrtis  11.  Lindh'v.  P.  1 1. 
Mc('artby,  James  MeXah,  ('barles  ('.  Moore,  Thornw(*ll  Mullally,  -lames 
Rolpb,  jr.,  A.  W.  Scott,  jr.,  Ilenrv  T.  Scott,  Leon  Sloss,  C.  S.  Stanton. 
Rudolph  -I.  Taussi*',  Joseph  S.  Tobin. 


RKl’OHT  OF  (JEXERAL  RECEIVER  WILLIAM  E.  Pl'LLIAM. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bt’LLETI.x  is  juiblisbed  a  summary  of 
the  rejiort  of  Hon.  William  Fh  Pulliam,  <;eneral  receh’er  of  Dominican 
customs  under  the  American  Dominican  Convention  of  1{)()7.  This 
report  contains  a  (U'seription  of  the  foreifin  eommerce  and  trade  of  the 
Dominican  Rejniblic  for  1012  and  t abb's  sbowiii"  eom])ari.s()n  with  the 


I’hotoKi'Qptt  l)y  Notinai).  lioston. 

KEPAKTUKE  FKOM  BOSTON'  OF  THE  BOSTON’  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  I'ARTA’  ON*  THEIR  SOCTH  AMERICAN  TOl  R,  THCRSDAV. 

APRIL  JI,  PJ13. 

Ur.  Rrtnuilo  S.  N'a6n,  the  Arttoiitine  Minister  at  M  ashiiiRten,  Mavor  John  F.  Filznerald  of  Boston,  ami  Mr.  Janies  J.  Storrow,  lYesident  of  the  Boston  Chainher  of 
Coniineree,  bid  the  party  fareweli  in  siKiiificant  and  (ordial  addres-es.  Ben  voyaye  tnessapes  were  leieiveii  fioni  various  ollieial  institutions  and  lonunereial  oritani- 
zalions,  among  them  being  toiegrains  from  the  Department  of  State  of  the  Cnited  States  ami  from  the  Pan  American  Cnion.  Minister  N’adn  (indicated  liv  white 
cross)  macie  the  opening  fareweli  sjieech.  On  the  special  iilatform  erected  at  the  wliarf  were  otlier  not  aide  guests  and  tlie  directors  of  the  ChamiK'r  of  Commerce. 
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lifiiiros  of  1911.  As  in  the  case  of  all  of  Mr.  Piilliain’s  rejiorts,  this  one 
is  both  interestin';  and  instructive  and  should  he  read  by  all  those 
who  wish  to  he  more  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  eommeree  of  that 
remarkable,  resourceful  country  borderin';  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
not  remote  from  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  source  of 
rcfiret  that  there  is  not  sjiaee  in  the  Bulletin  to  publish  the'report 
in  full. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  RIFLE  MATCHES. 

It  is  hij;hly  <;ratifyinf;  to  note  the  interest  that  is  beinj;  manifested 
in  all  quarters  in  the  international  rifle  matches  which  will  be  held  at 
Cam})  Perry,  State  of  Ohio,  durinj;  the  month  of  Sejitendier,  1913,  in 
connection  with  the  Perry  Victory  Centennial  Celebration.  This 
<;athering  will  afford  a  s})lendid  o])])ortunity  for  the  marksmen  not 
only  of  the  Ihiited  States  and  Latin  America,  but  of  Euro])e  as  well, 
to  test  their  dexterity  and  skill  as  exjiert  rillemen.  The  jileasant 
recollections  of  the  enjoyable  tournament  held  under  the  ausjiices  of 
the  Tiro  Federal  Ar<;entina  (Ar<;entine  National  Shootinj;  Association) 
at  Buenos  Aires  last  year  are  stimulating;  the  committee  in  char{;e  to 
])rovide  evc'rv  facility  and  comfort  for  the  |)h'asure  of  the  contestants 
from  Latin  America  and  Eurojie  who  will  ])arlici])ate  in  this  exhi¬ 
bition.  In  re<;ard  to  tbe  ])ri/.es  olfenal  and  the  lar<;(‘  nund)er  of 
countries  which  have  already  indicated  their  intention  of  sendin<; 
re])resentatives,  the  Bulletin  is  ])leased  to  quote  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  dournal,  which  states,  in  ])art: 

At  a  in<‘<‘tin<r  of  ih**  exorutive  coniniitti'o  of  tho  National  llillo  Association  of  America 
held  r)(“ccmbcr  0,  l‘J12,  Col.  H.  (i.  Calrow,  of  the  Tliird  Infantry  Keyiment  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  was  aj'pointed  commissioner  , ireneral  for  the  international  matches.  *  *  * 

A  ])ro"ram  of  the  matches  was  approvc'l,  coveriii"  not  only  llu*  oIRcial  matches  of 
the  International  Union,  compo.sed  of  European  nations  and  the  Pan  American  Union, 
organized  hy  the  Republics  of  the  Western  llemisjiherc*,  but  additional  matches  open 
to  the  world,  which  includes  the  famous  “Palma”  trophy  and  a  new  Pan  American 
match  for  a  two-men  team.  The  troj)hy  for  this  match  has  been  presented  by  Hon. 
John  Work  Garrett,  United  States  minister  to  the  Arojentine  Rei)ublic.  There  will 
be  besides  this  another  trophy  voted  by  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
Stat(‘s  at  its  late  convention  in  Norfolk.  This  trojihy  will  rei)resent  the  lon<;-ran}je 
individual  military  cham])ion.ship  of  the  world,  callin<;  for  15  shots  at  800,  !t00,  and 
1,(K)0  yards  (732,  823,  and  015  meters).  The  ])rizes  will  amount  in  ail  to  about  $20,000 
for  th(‘  international  matches  alone. 

*•***■»** 

Assurances  have  already  luaui  received  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Argentina,  Canada,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  that  they  will 
send  delegations  to  the  United  States  for  tlu*  .shoot.  It  is  expected  that  about  22 
nations  will  be  re])resented . 

******  * 

Ill  this  coimectiou  it  has  been  auuouuccd  tluit  the  tro])hy  presented 
by  Hull.  John  W.  (larrett  for  the  Pan  American  matcli  will  be  oll'ered 
only  to  a  visitin';  team. 


riiototf^raphs  l>y  Notiiian.  Boston. 

THK  rXITKIi  KUriT  COMPANY  S  STEAMKK  METAPAS  which  WII.I,  CAUUY 
THE  PAKTY  TO  1‘AXAMA  EX  HOCTE  TO  SOI’TH  AMERICA. 


Willi  till'  shrill  whislles  of  many  ships  in  the  harhor  sounilini:  loudly  and  Iho  thousands  of  poopip 
who  ha<l  i.'athored  to  wiinpss  the  ileparturc  phpprini;  piilhusiast  ically,  thp  stoamor  Mitapan 
dropjipd  her  moorini:  and  idided  down  the  harhor  with  the  n  liable  party  aboaril.  The  upper 
illustration  shows  the  members  of  the  party  faeiiiR  toward  the  wharf.  The  lower  illustration 
shows  the  Mitapan  some  distance  out  in  the  harlior. 
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PANAMA  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

TJio  Joint  International  Connnission,  a])])oint(‘(l  hy  the  Pn'sident 
of  the  United  States  and  tlie  President  <d  the  Kepuhlie  of  Panama, 
organized  on  tlie  morning  of  Saturday,  Mareli  1,  1913,  in  the  offices 
of  the  Administration  Building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Kowe  was  elected  chairman,  and  the  commission  imme¬ 
diately  ])receded  to  tlie  work  of  organization.  Dr.  Porras,  the 
President  of  the  Kepuhlie  of  Panama,  placed  the  National  Palace  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commission  for  the  conduct  of  its  hearings.  The 
public  hearings  of  the  commission  were  opened  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  March  17,  1913. 


DR.  M.  DE  MOREIRA,  PRESIDENT  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 
EXPORT  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  interest  that  Dr.  M.  de  Moreira,  first 
vice  president  of  the  American  Manufacturers’  Export  Association, 
has  been  elected  jiresideiit  in  place  of  Hon.  William  C.  Kedfield,  who 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi¬ 
dent  WUson.  Dr.  de  Moreira  has  long  played  an  important  part  in 
the  commercial  relations  of  North  and  South  America  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  recognized  authority  on  all  matters  affecting  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  and  trade.  He  is  manager  of  the  foreign  department 
of  Messrs.  John  Boyle  &  Co.  (Inc.),  112  Duane  Street,  New  York 
City,  manufacturers  of  cotton  duck,  and  he  has  been  associated  with 
many  other  important  commercial  and  editorial  enterprises.  We 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  responsibility. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

(treat  pr«“])arations  are  being  made  for  the  Fourth  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Peace  (’ongress,  which  will  meet  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  1,  2, 
and  3.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  consented  to  serve  as  hon¬ 
orary  president  and  exjiressed  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to 
attend.  Former  President  Taft  and  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Senator 
from  New  York,  have  consented  to  the  use  of  their  names  as  hon¬ 
orary  vice  presidents.  It  is  expected  that  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
and  his  predecessor,  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  who  have  accepted 
invitations,  will  be  present  and  make  addresses.  According  to  the 
announcement  the  following  Latin  American  diplomats  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  congress: 
Minister  Calvo  of  (’osta  Rica,  Minister  Calderon  of  Bolivia,  Minister 
Rojas  of  Venezuela,  Minister  Castrillo  of  Nicaragua,  Minister  Mar- 
tin-Rivero  of  Cidia,  Minister  Naon  of  Argentina,  Minister  Maria  de 


I’OUTION  OK  Till-;  MOSTON  C II A  M  lU;  K  OK  COM  M  K  KCK  I’AUTV  WHICH  W  II,L  MARK  A  TOKIl  OK  SOCTH  AMKUICA. 


I.ouviiiK  Hosloii,  Mass.,  on  .^pril  IM,  the  party  will  he  >;oiie  about  three  months,  visitint;  many  of  the  eilies  ami  ports  of  .'Sonth  .\meriea.  The  ilelepition  is  made 
np  of  prominent  edneators,  professional  then  of  histh  standinc,  and  representative  business  men  of  New  K.nttlatid.  The  visit  is  one  of  friendship  to  promote 
better  miderstandiiiK  anil  closer  intercourse  by  more  intimate  aciinaintance  and  personal  meetinu. 
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i’l'iiii  (»f  Tnijijuay.  Minist(*r  MeiuU*/.  of  (hiatomala,  Minister  l\*vna(l(» 
of  tlie  Doiuiiiican  l{e])iil)lie,  Minister  Pez<‘t  of  IVru.  and  Ministc'r 
\'al(les  of  Panama.  Tin*  Brazilian  ambassador  ex])eeted  to  sail 
for  Kuro])e  in  Ajiril,  hot  some  other  rejiresentative  of  Brazil  is  ex- 
])eeted  to  1m‘  ji.-escmt.  At  this  writing  delinite  word  had  not  been 
r(>c(‘iveil  from  the  ministers  of  Salvador,  (’Idle,  ('olombia,  and  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  from  tln>  ehar<;e  d'alfaires  of  Mexico,  but  it  was  liojied, 
aeeordinj;  to  the  bulletin  of  the  eonor<‘ss,  that  they  would  also  aeeejit. 
K(*])re.sentative  Kiehard  liartholdt,  Memiuu’  of  ('onoress  from  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  has  had  jiartieular  ehar<;(‘  of  arrangements.  Di¬ 
rector  (leneral  John  Barrett  will  rejuesent  the  olliee  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  at  this  conference. 


VISIT  OF  NOTED  WOMAN  ArTIIOR. 

There  has  recently  been  visitinj;  in  tin*  rnited  States  Mrs.  Alee 
Tweedie,  an  Knolishwoman,  and  a  writer  of  unusual  ability  and 
talent.  Her  works  havi*  been  so  intensely  interesting  that  they  have 
found  their  way  into  other  lanjtua^es.  Her  latest  work  on  Mexico, 
which  was  published  under  the  title  <d‘  '‘Mexico  As  1  Saw  It,”  met 
with  the  same  favorable  reception  as  her  jirevious  elfort,  and  has  sold 
in  t(*ns  of  thousamis.  The  last  book  to  come  from  the  facile  jien  of 
this  versatile  writer  is  entitled  “Thirteen  Years  of  a  Busy  Woman’s 
Life,”  and  it  has  already  run  into  a  fourth  edition  within  nine  weeks 
of  publication.  Mrs.  Tweedie  is  now  on  her  way  to  Ar<;(‘ntina,  and 
if  she  undertakes  to  record  her  imju'essions  of  that  remarkable  country 
in  tin*  same  illuminatiiif;  manner  as  sin*  has  of  Mexico,  there  is  no 
(juestion  but  that  we  shall  have  a  book  of  absorbintj  intere.st  and  <d‘ 
>j:reat  value. 


Toi  l!  OF  Hl  HEAf  OF  I  N  I VEKSITV  THAVEI.. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  whose  heachpiarters  are  Trinity 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  issued  an  interestin''  circular  entitled 
“South  America  and  Panama,  litlJ.”  deseribino  a  summer  vacation 
tour  from  July  5  to  September  which  includes  a  visit  to  (’uba. 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  ('hile,  .Vrj'entina.  rruouay, 
Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  ])arty  will  sail  from  New  Y<»rk  (’ity 
on  Saturday,  July  5.  <m  the  steamship  I'rait  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  ('<).  Proceedinj'  first  to  Panama  via  ('uba  and  Jamaica,  tbe 
])arty  will  be  taken  down  the  west  coast  of  South  .Vmerica,  then  across 
from  ('hile  to  Arjientina,  then  to  rruouay  and  Brazil,  and  back  to 
New  York  via  the  West  Indies,  arriving  in  the  I  nited  States  Monday. 
Sejitember  'it).  The  best  season  of  the  year  has  been  selected  for 
this  tour  because  south  of  the  Kiiuator  the  seasons  are  rever.sed  from 
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those  north  of  it,  iind  the  travelers,  therefore,  will  escape  the  heat 
of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  and  visit  the  countries  of  South 
America  in  the  cooler  and  more  aj'reeahle  months.  This  tour  of  the 
Bureau  of  l^niversity  Travel  is  another  illustration  of  the  increasing? 
travel  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

S])ecial  credit  is  due  the  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin  for  the  or{?aniza- 
tion  which  it  has  developed  under  the  name  of  ‘‘The  Sj)anish  American 
('luh  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.”  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  Sjianish  language  and  literature  and  the  life,  manner, 
and  customs  of  Spain  and  Sjianisli  American  countries.  During  tlie 
year  the  club  meets  twice  each  month  and  listens  to  lectures  by 
j)ersons  comjietent  to  deliver  addresses  upon  the  subjects  which 
come  before  the  club.  It  is  planning  to  carry  out  something  more 
elaborate  during  the  coming  year,  not  only  for  the  purj)ose  of  giving 
gr(‘ater  imjmlse  to  the  stiuly  of  Spanish,  hut  also  to  give  the  students 
of  the  university  a  more  intimate  and  intelligent  insight  into  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  American  countries.  Prof. 
Paul  (1.  MiUer,  of  the  department  of  romance  languages,  informs 
tlie  director  general  that  it  has  been  customary  for  some  distin¬ 
guished  French  professor  to  lecture  there  every  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alliance  Francaise,  and  that  those  in  the  university 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language  and  literature  are  of  the  ojiinion  that  a  similar 
plan  should  he  carried  out  with  reference  to  Spanish.  There  will  be, 
however,  he  says,  a  difference,  in  that  the  appeal  to  the  students  of 
the  university  will  be  made  not  only  from  the  standj)oint  of  the  Spanish 
language,  but  also  from  that  of  the  commercial,  political,  and  amicable 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  Sjianish  American  sister  Republics. 
Cooperating  with  the  department  of  romance  languages  in  carrying 
out  tliis  jirogram  will  be  the  school  of  commerce  and  the  department 
of  ])olitical  science.  There  are  1,400  students  and  20  instructors  of 
various  grades  in  the  department  of  romance  languages.  Two  of 
these  instructors  devote  their  whole  time  to  Spanish  and  one  gives 
one-half  time.  Among  the  ])rofessors  of  the  university  who  are 
particularly  interested,  aside  from  Prof.  Miller,  are  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Reinsch,  late  exchange  professor  at  the  I'niversil ;,  (ff  Berlin,  who  was 
also  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  last  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires;  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  whose  interests  lie 
chiefly  in  sociology';  Prof.  II.  L.  Smith,  of  the  law  school;  Prof.  II.  A. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  de])artment  of  romance  languages:  Prof.  S  A. 
Ciilman,  of  tlie  school  of  commerce;  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Scott,  director 
of  tliat  school. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  EECTI  RES  IN  CUBA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  just  received  a  communication  from 
Blanche  Zacharie  Baralt,  Pli.  1).,  announcing  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Imfilish  on  the  political  and  social  development  of  Latin  America, 
at  her  residence  in  llahana,  on  Thursday  afternoons  of  March,  April, 
and  May.  Her  subjects  include  the  following:  Character  of  the 
Concpiest  of  Spanish  America;  The  (Vdonization;  The  Independence; 
The  (’ongress  of  Panama  and  the  Political  Unity  of  America;  The 
Rise  of  New  States;  Political  Life  in  Spanish  America;  Brazil;  Com¬ 
mercial,  Industrial,  and  Intellectual  Conditions.  Mrs  Baralt  is  to 
he  congratulated  on  the  work  she  is  tloing  to  help^along  the  great 
educational  movement  which  spreads  useful  and  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  history,  characteristics,  and  progress  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Countries. 


II.W'DBOOK  ON  THE  P.VNAMA  CWNAL. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  has  been  filled 
with  lettei’s  from  all  parts  of  the  world  asking  for  copies  of  its  hand¬ 
book  on  the  Panama  ('anal.  Orders  have  jioured  in  not  only  from 
hook  dealers,  hut  from  libraries,  travelers,  and  students  who  wish  to 
have  in  concise,  jiractical,  and  useful  form  complete  data  concerning 
the  canal  and  what  it  means.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this 
handbook  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  order  an  extra  edition.  If 
any  readers  of  the  Bveletin  have  not  yet  secured  a  copj’  and  desire 
to  have  one  as  a  matter  of  reference  and  information,  it  is  advisable 
that  thev  should  order  it  as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  new  edition 
will  soon  he  exhausted  and  a  third  edition  will  probably  not  he  pub¬ 
lished  until  after  the  canal  has  been  comjdeted.  It  is  sold  at  exactly 
the  cost  price,  jier  cojiv. 


NEW  STE.VMEK  ON  THE  LAMPORT  <t  HOLT  LINE. 

Busk  A  Daniels,  the  general  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Steam¬ 
ship  Line,  running  vessels  from  New  York  City  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  are  to  he  congratulated  u])on  their 
latest  announcement  to  the  effect  that  their  new  twin-screw  steamer 
Vdiidijck,  12,000  tons,  a  sister  ship  of  the  steamship  Vextria,  will  be 
pi'rmanently  jdaced  on  the  jiassenger  and  maiUservice  between  New 
York,  Brazil,  and  Argentine  jiorts,  sailing  from  New  York  for  the 
lirst  time  April  11).  In  view  of  the  new  vessels  which  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line  is  placing  on  the  South  American  run  the  general  state¬ 
ment  which  has  been  made  for  such  a  long  time  that  there  are  poor 
j)assenger  steamship  accommodations  for  the  direct  trip  from  New 
York  to  South  America  must  be  corrected.  The  passenger  traffic 
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hotwciMi  tho  riiitcd  Statos  and  Soutli  Ainorica  is  jirowinj;  so  rapidly 
tliat  tlu'so  improvements  are  sure  to  l)e  ap|)reeiated.  The  nnmher 
of  letters  reeeived  l)y  the  Pan  Ameriean  I’nion  askinji  alxmt  tlu'  tri[) 
to  Soiitli  Ameriea  is  eonstantly  inereasinjj  and  is  evidenee  of  a  itew 
temleney  of  Ameriean  travelers,  as  well  as  hnsiness  men,  to  <>:o  to 
South  Ameriea  for  a  ehan<{e  (»r  to  study  new  opportunities  instead  of 
jioinji  to  Kurope  or  to  the  Orient. 

PANAM  A  C'AXAL  Cf  )X  I'EREXCK. 

One  of  the  most  important  announeements  whieh  has  reeently 
come  to  th(‘  attention  of  the  Pan  American  rnion  is  that  of  the 


OKFKKUS  OF  THE  i  ri$AX  TKAIXIXC  SHIP  “PATHIA”  F;XTKHTA1XKI)  AT  DIXXER 
CIVEX  I!V  THE  I  XITEU  STATES  A.M HASSA DOR  AT  RIO  J)E  JANEIRO  .MARCH  1. 
IHlii. 

This  thorouchly  onjoyiil)le  Rinner,  with  .\ml)assa«lor  Morpin  as  host,  was  held  at  the  Chil)  Central,  in 
tile  Rrazilian  eapitai.  Ainons  those  present  were  Commandant  Juan  Perearnan.  Second  Commandant 
Ce<‘ilio  Martinez;  Capt.  Manuel  I.nsilla;  Lients.  Medico  Rafael  Menendez.  Octavio  .Martinez,  and  Carlos 
Sanz;  and  Cadets  F.  .\rdoisand  Francisco  (!.  Proittas:  also  the eharp'' d'affaires  of  Cnhaat  Rio.  Sr.  Mario 
l>iaz  y  Crnz:  Rear  .\dmiral  .\<lelino  .Martins:  Rear  Admiral  Raptista  Franco:  Commandant  .Marques 
de  .\zcvedo:  Capt.  .\ntonio  Jose  <ia  Fonseeo;  Eicnt.  Mario  Clcmentino  de  Carvalho,  of  the  Rrazilian 
Navy;  and  the  members  of  the  Cnited  States  emba.ssy  staff. 

Western  Kconomie  Society,  which  has  head([uarters  at  Fifty-eijjhth 
Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  ('liicaffo,  retiardinji  its  sixth  conference, 
which  will  he  held  in  May  iind  devott'd  entirely  to  the  consideration 
of  the  ])r(d)lems  and  (piestions  of  the  Panama  ('anal.  A  tentative 
statement  of  topics  which  will  he  discussed  hy  experts  at  this  con¬ 
ference  include  the  hdlowinj':  The  ('anal  and  the  Df'velopment  t)f 
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tli(>  'Propics:  Tlu*  ('iiiial  mid  tlu*  ( )ri('iit!il  Tnulo;  Tlio  ('mial  and  tlio 
West  (’oast;  'PIk*  Eifoct  of  tlu*  (’anal  u])ou  tlu*  Domestic  Trade  of 
the  ruited  States;  Tlie  (’anal  and  Onr  Merchant  Marine;  The  ElFect 
of  the  Canal  upon  Freight  Rates  and  Railway  Development;  The 
Opportunities  of  (’ldca*;o  in  Soutli  America;  Tlie  Tolls  (Question: 
The  (’anal  and  the  Lakes  to  (lulf  Waterway  Project;  The  (’anal  as 
a  Business  Enterprise. 

Considerinj;  the  importance  of  everythin^  relating;  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  he  a  lai'oo  attendance  at  this  confer¬ 
ence,  includin''  representative  authorities  on  Latin  America  from 
those  countries  themselves.  It  is  prohahle  that  the  Director  (leneral 
and  one  or  two  memhei-s  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will 
attc'iid  and  participate  in  the  discussions. 


SPANISH  AM)  POinT'Ol'ESE  l.V  AMERICAN  rNlVEKSlTIES. 

'Phe  Pan  American  Union  is  carryin't  on  a  widespread  pro])aganda 
in  favor  of  teachiii';  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  all  the  univ(*rsities. 
colh'ges,  and  other  high-grade  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  advising  their  instruction  in  many  high  schools, 
commercial  schools,  and  other  institutions  attended  hy  young  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  learn  these  languages  in  order  to  he  more 
familiar  with  the  countries  in  which  they  are  spoken.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  over  200  per  cent  more  educational  institutions  of 
the  United  States  are  teaching  Spanish  to-day  than  there  were  five 
years  ago.  While  there  is  not  as  much  attention  to  Portuguese,  the 
growing  inijuirtance  and  prominence  of  Brazil,  where  Portuguese  is 
tlu*  characteristic  language,  have  create<l  an  interest  in  that  language 
which  has  caused  several  universities  and  colleges  to  provide  that  it 
shall  he  taught. 


PAN  A.MEKICAN  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  letters  and  reports  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been 
receiving  from  Dr.  Albert  Hale,  special  compiler,  and  (’harlcs  E.  Bab¬ 
cock,  assistant  librarian,  who  have  been  traveling  through  South 
America  and  securing  data  on  various  subjects  for  the  main  ofPice, 
have  been  most  gratifying.  'Phey  show  a  remarkable  increase  of 
interest  in  the  Pan  American  Union  and  its  work  among  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  controlling  men  of  the  countries  visited,  esjiecially  the 
educators,  the  librarians,  and  the  students  of  these  countries,  who 
are  anxious  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  office  of  the  Union  and 
to  make  use  of  its  facilities  or  supply  it  with  useful  data.  Dr.  Ifale 
has  made  a  point  of  meeting  the  leading  editors,  statesmen,  and 
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business  men,  while  ^Ir.  Babcock  has  given  his  attention  largely  to 
libraries,  book  dealers,  newspapers,  photographers,  and  other  sources 
of  information  which  will  be  lielpful  in  improving  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  jiress  there  is  being  held  in 
Wasliington,  on  A])ril  24-2(),  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law.  The  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  includes:  James  Brown  Scott,  chairman,  Clement  L.  Bouve, 
Charles  Noble  Gregory,  Charles  ('heney  Hyde,  Robert  Ijansing, 
Al])heus  II.  Snow,  and  George  G.  Wilson.  The  jirogram  of  subjects 
to  be  discussed  includes  the  following:  Historical  account  of  Isthmian 
projects;  Coin])arison  of  the  relative  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  Western  Hemisjihere  at  the  ililferent  stages 
of  negotiations;  Does  the  expression  ‘‘All  nations”  in  article  3  of  the 
Ilay-Pauncefote  Treaty  include  the  Ignited  States?  Would  a  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  amount  of  the  tolls  granted  to  American  ships  passing 
through  the  Canal  be  a  discrimination  prohibited  by  the  treaty? 
Does  exemption  of  American  shipping  iin])ose  an  undue  burden  on 
foreign  shipjiing  in  contributing  to  the  supjiort  of  the  canal?  Has 
the  Ignited  States  the  right  to  exclude  from  the  use  of  the  canal  any 
class  of  fori'ign  vessels,  such  as  railway-owned  vessels  ?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  in  international  law  that  injury  actually  be  sulfered  before  a 
justiciable  action  arises?  What  is  the  international  obligation  of 
the  L'nited  States,  if  any,  under  its  treaties,  in  view  of  the  British 
contention  ?  The  codilication  of  international  law;  Continuation  of 
the  consideration  of  the  rejiort  of  the  committee  on  codification. 
The  proceedings  will  close  with  the  annual  banquet  of  the  society  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  It  is  expected 
that  the  speakers  on  this  occasion  will  be  men  of  great  jirominence 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  the  details  for  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  and  able  recording  secre- 
tarN’  of  the  society,  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  2  Jackson  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington,  District  of  Columbia. 


SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  STI’DV  OF  SPANISH. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  ITiion  congratulates 
Col.  Crawford  H.  Ellis,  the  New  Orleans  manager  of  the  Ihiited  Fruit 
Co.,  for  the  interest  he  is  taking  in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language.  In  this  connection  there  is  published  herewith 
a  letter  which  the  director  general  has  recently  received  from  Lieut. 
C.  B.  Hodges,  Fourth  Infantr}’’,  United  States  Army,  dated  at  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas,  March  19,  1913.  Although  Lieut.  Hodges  says  that 
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he  writes  the  letter  personal!}^,  the  director  general  believes  that  he  is 
not  trespassing  on  any  confidence  hut  is  showing  his  ap))reciation  of 
Lieut.  Hodges’s  interest  by  publishing  his  letter  in  full,  as  follows: 


lion.  .John  15.\.i!KK'rr, 

Director  Ceneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  }yuifhin(fton,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Col.  Crawford  II.  Ellis,  the  New  Orleans  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
and  also  president  of  the  Pan  American  Tdfe  Insurance  Co.,  has,  at  my  suggestion, 
established  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  the  Crawford  11.  Ellis  travel  scholarship 
in  ,S[)anish.  This  award  will  consist  of  a  round-trip  ticket  on  a  United  Fruit  steamer 
to  any  ])ort  in  Central  America  and  SlOO  expense  money.  It  is  open  to  young  men  in 
second  or  third  year  S])anish  at  the  university,  the  selection  to  be  based  on  the  best 
record  for  the  preceding  two  years.  The  beneficiary  will  be  required  to  spend  not 
less  than  one  month  in  the  country  visited,  exclusive  of  time  on  steamer,  and  to 
submit  a  report  iu  both  Spanish  and  English  of  not  less  than  2,000  words,  the  same  to 
describe  the  trip,  the  country  visited,  the  principal  city,  the  people,  social  customs, 
commercial  conditions,  etc. 

I  con.sider  this  action  of  Col.  Ellis  very  generous  aud  very  praiseworthy.  It  will 
draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Spaidsh  language  and  will  give  to  a  limited 
number  of  young  Americans  a  fairly  good  idea  of  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south. 
The  student  winning  this  scholar.shii>  will  be  required  to  study  up  on  Latin  America 
so  as  to  ])roj)erly  prepare  himself  for  travel  there.  The  Rfi.LKTix  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  one  source  of  information  on  those  countries  with  which  he  will  be  re(iuired 
to  be  familiar.  If  C(d.  Ellis's  action  were  followed  at  other  institutions  much  good 
would  be  the  result. 

I  addre.ss  this  letter  to  you  personally,  with  the  rcMpiest  that,  if  possible,  you  give  this 
matter  a  i)aragraph  in  the  Ri  lletin.  My  connection  with  it  comes  from  my  having 
been  in.structor  of  Spanish  in  addition  to  my  military  duties  while  detailed  at  the 
I.ouisiana  State  University  as  profes.sor  of  military  science  and  tactics.  1  feel  that 
this  matter  will  interest  you,  and  1  believe  that  your  influence  may  serve  to  bring  it 
to  the  notice  of  other  public-spirited  citizens,  who  will  follow  Col.  Ellis’s  example. 

Very  re.spectfully. 


C.  B.  Hodges, 

First  Lieutenant  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 


ADDRESS  BY  DON.  PERRY  BELMONT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  which  has  been  deliveied 
this  year  is  that  of  lion.  Perry  Belmont,  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  before  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  at  the  din¬ 
ner  which  they  held  on  St.  Ihttrick’s  day  in  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
Tuesday,  March  IS.  The  occasion  was  rendered  further  notable  by 
the  fact  that  there  sat  at  the  speaker’s  table  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  former  Vice  President  of  the  Lnited  States,  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son.  The  ])articular  ])ortion  of  Mr.  Belmont’s  address  which  has 
attracted  our  attention  was  his  lefercnce  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Ihiitcd  States  in  its  foreign 
all’airs.  Mr,  Belmont  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  Ijatin 
American  relations  and  his  comments  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
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How  the  Aztecs  Fought,  l)v  llanv  11.  Diimi,  in  the  lllustniti'd 
Outdoor  Woi'ld  and  l\(‘cr(‘ation  for  daiuiary,  is  a  most  intcn'stinjr 
account  of  an  ancient  hook  or  codt'x  whicli,  according  to  Mr.  Dnim, 
was  found  hv  a  Mexican  arclueologist  wlio  has  deciptieri'd  the  picto- 
gra])h  t(‘xt  of  tin*  l)ook  and  translated  it  into  S])anisli.  'Phis  arclueo- 
logical  treasure  was  found  in  tme  of  the  rooms  (tf  an  ancient  ruin.  N 
feet  helow  the  surface  i»f  the  ground,  in  the  village'  of  Tlaeolula,  near 
tli('  ('ity  (tf  Mexico.  Mr.  Dunn  writes: 

Tlaeolula  was  one<“  the  seat  of  a  ]>owerful  hraiieh  of  the  .\ztee  natioti.  a  sort  of  State 
"oveniinent,  evidently  ruled  over  hy  Tlaeoino.  the  Tzin,  as  his  tiaine  apjeears  as  the 
hero  of  the  hook.  On  the  stirfaet'  of  the  soil  which  covers  the  ruins  of  what  was  once 
a  city  of  nearly  :f(H).0(H)  iuhahitaiits.  stands  a  small  villajre  to-day,  hut,  delvin;;  away 
into  the  ruined  toinhs  atid  palaces  and  temples  hetieath.  Prof.  Ahraham  (Quintero,  an 
arch:eolo<;ist  of  .Mexico  City,  found  this  h(H>k. 

The  volitme,  called  a  codex,  is  writteti  in  what  is  ktiowti  as  i)ictoji:rai)hs;  that  is. 
highly  colored  red,  hlue,  "reen,  and  hlack  |)ictures  of  incidents  with  ideo>;raphs  and 
hiero<;ly])hs  in  between  carrying  the  thread  of  the  story  alontt  with  the  ]>ictttres.  It 
was  written  about  tin*  year  -lOd,  A.  !>..  and  is  ahottt  12  f(‘(*t  iti  letiyth  by  S  incht's  wide, 
with  one  loti"  strip  which  folds  up  like  a  railroad  ma)>  of  tin*  pr(*sent  day.  The  li"tires 
are  as  clear  cut  atid  the  colors  as  brilliant  as  tin*  day  it  was  jirinted.  lift(*eti  cetiturii*s 
afjo.  The  tnat(*rial  of  the  IxKik  is  closely  wov(*ti  liber  of  the  tnayttey  platit.  M(*xican 
Italians  of  to-day  have  lost  all  ktiowledye  of  tin*  weaviii"  of  this  liber,  save*  as  it  has 
b(*(*n  tauirhl  them  by  modern  weav(*rs.  but  the  .\zl(*cs  (*vidently  kn(*w  of  it.  as  the 
b(M)k  is  as  line  and  .^oft  and  dtinibh*  as  a  pi(*c(*  of  linen  cloth. 

There*  are  thri'e  rows  of  li"ur<*s  str(*tchin"  the  entire*  len"tb  eif  otn*  side  of  the*  code*x. 
e*ae’h  li"ure*  about  2  iin'he*s  hi"h,  with  some  li"ure*s  bre*akin"  throtiurh  to  oce'U]>y  tin* 
space*  of  two.  This  is  e*spe*e'ially  true*  of  the*  li"ure*  of  Tlai'omo,  the*  i'hie*ftain  in  whose* 
honor  the  book  was  writteti.  ilis  liyure*  is  always  lar"e*r  than  that  of  the*  warrieirs 
ele*i)icte*el,  anel  his  threme  is  always  twei  line*s  in  he*i"ht,  anel.  in  eme*  eir  twei  instane-e*s, 
stre*te*he*s  e'le*ar  ae*re)ss  the  wielth  eif  the*  e'eHle*x. 

'Phe  text  eif  this  miiarkahlc  heieik,  as  trauslatcel  hy  I’reif.  Qttiute'iei, 
hcsielcs  containing  a  setrt  of  jta'an  of  hattlc,  jni'sume'el  tei  hiive*  hoem 
sung  Ity  Tlacetmet,  the  Tzin,  gives  a  ce)m])lete  ele'scrijttion  of  tlte  for- 
mtitionof  tin  Aztec  military  syste'in,  tht'ir  w  eajtons,  anel  tlieir  mt'thoels 
of  fighting.  Mr.  Dunn  gives  tin*  following  English  version  of  a  ])(»!- 
tion  of  the  jtrofessor’s  Sjtanish  translation: 

At  the  asre  etf  4  elays  every  mate*  Azte*e'.  wtn*the*r  etf  the*  neible*  eer  the  class,  had 
]>lace*el  in  his  hanels  a  beiw,  arreiws,  anel  a  tiny  shielel,  etr  bue'kler.  symbeiliziti"  his  war¬ 
like  elestiny.  This  was  his  e'hriste*nin",  anel,  freun  that  time*  feerwarel,  he*  be“le)n"e*el  te> 
the*  State*  until  he  was  18  ye-ars  etf  a"e*,  whe*n  he  was  ])rivile“"e*el  tet  re*main  in  the*  army 
etr  take*  tet  the  jtaths  of  pe*ace,  as  he*  e-hetse*.  .\t  the*  a"e*  etf  1:{,  the*  bety  was  jtlace*el  in  tbe 
‘‘caltne*cac "  etr  e*eille*"e*  etf  t)etble*s,  if  etf  the*  tippe*r  e*la.ss,  anel  in  the*  ■•te*lpue'he'ali.'’  or 
58(i 
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m  iTZPOCTLl,  TllK  AZTKC  (.iOD  OF  WAK. 

The  Azice  priests  elaimed  that  this  sod  eotild  be  propitiated  oniy  Ity  the  ollerins  of  liiinian  saerifiee. 
As  a  result  saered  wars  were  often  instisated  between  the  war-like  ehieftains  of  the  ditferent  Aztce 
kinsiioms.  and  many  of  the  prisoners  taken  ottered  up  on  the  saerifieial  altars,  the  noneombatant 
inhabitants  of  the  opposins  kinsdoms  beins  meanwhile  on  the  friendliest  of  terms,  (lllustratins 
“How  the  Aztees  Fousht,”  in  the  January  Illuslralid  Outdoor  World  and  Krcriation.) 
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niililary  scIkk)!,  if  of  the  lower  clas.s.  The  young  nobles  received  a  civil,  religious, 
and  military  training,  and  the  three  branchea  of  life  were  open  to  them;  they  could 
a.si)ite  to  any  ofhce  in  the  empire,  even  to  becoming  a  Moctezuma. 

In  the  military  school  the  children  of  the  poor  received  only  a  military  education, 
so  that,  if  they  did  not  enter  the  army  as  a  profession,  they  became  farmers  or  herders 
or  workers  at  masonry  or  one  of  the  trades.  When  a  youth  entered  one  of  the  20 
military  schools  in  the  city  of  Tenochtillan  (on  the  site  of  which  Mexico  City  now 
stands)  his  head  was  shaved,  with  the  excej)tion  of  a  single  lock  of  hair  at  the  back. 
He  was  taught  to  handle  arms,  to  shoot  at  targets  with  arrows  and  with  hand  darts, 
and  to  strike  accurately  with  the  mace  at  wooden  dummies. 

As  the.se  boy.^  reached  the  age  of  10  they  were  alloweil  to  go  to  real  combat  with 
the  .soldiers,  each  of  whom  took  a  boy  under  his  ])rotec1ion.  When  the  novice  cap¬ 
tured  his  first  prisoner,  he  was  given  a  banquet  and  the  lock  of  hair  which  he  had 
worn  since  his  entrance  to  the  school  was  .shorn  from  his  head.  When  a  young  noble 
had  captured  five  enemies,  he  was  given  the  order  of  the  Knight  of  the  Eagle,  or  the 
Knight  of  the  Tiger,  accordingly  as  he  belonged  to  either  family.  The  former  used 
the  helmet  which  rei)re.sented  the  o])en-mouthed  head  of  an  eagle,  between  wlu)se 
jaws  a])peared  the  face  of  the  warrior.  The  a.s])irant  to  this  honor  must  kill  for  him¬ 
self  the  eagle,  from  whose  feathers  the  headdress  was  made.  On  his  shoulder  was 
a  small  mantle,  also  of  eagle  feathers,  and  he  carried  a  shield,  painted  to  represent 
an  eagle. 

The  Knights  of  the  Tiger  slew  for  them.selves  each  a  “tiger”  or  jaguar,  and,  when 
they  ol)tained  the  right,  had  made  for  themselves  a  headdre.ss  representing  the  head 
of  the  tiger,  through  whose  jaws  a])]>eared  the  face  of  the  warrior.  A  mantle  of  tiger 
skin  was  worn  on  the  shotilder  atid  the  shield  bore  the  insignia  of  the  tiger  clan. 

Ilttitzpocfli,  the  God  of  War.  was  the  bloody  deity  who  rttled  the  army,  and  was 
also  the  supreme  beitig  of  the  entire  race.  Ilis  priests  declared  that  he  demanded 
more  and  more  human  sacrifices,  and  it  was  this  need  of  the  god  that  kept  the  Aztecs 
in  a  constant  state  of  war.  *  *  * 

Tlic  Aztoc  army,  jjarrisoiu'd  in  Touoclititlau  alone,  numbered  about 
20, 000  men;  with  the  allies,  it  mtist  have  reaclu'd  nearly  50,000, 
aeeordinj;  to  ideojjraph  figures  given  in  the  codex.  Its  orgtinization, 
till  tlescrihed  in  pictures  on  the  lih(‘r  hook,  wtis  as  follows: 

One  general  in  chief,  four  grand  chiefs,  each  one  of  whom  commanded  a  •‘calpttli;’’ 
captains  of  .squadrons,  captains  of  vanguard,  chiefs  of  special  service,  or  the  tltonca 
(warriors  who  had  captured  G  enemies),  and,  la.stly,  the  meti  of  the  faniotis  rearguaru. 
or  “(piachic,”  formed  of  athletic  and  vigorous  warriors,  who  had  taken  more  than  10 
captives. 

The  arms,  as  shown  hv  the  codex,  consisted  of  hows  and  arrows, 
slmgs  and  stones,  hand  darts,  and  the  “atlatl,”  a  sort  of  cross  how, 
all  used  hj'  the  light  infantry.  'Phe  heavy  infantry  fought  for  the 
mo.st  ])art  with  “macanas,’’  heavy  wooden  cltihs  with  three  rows  of 
Hint  teeth;  maces  with  heads  of  “itzli,”  or  volcanic  ghuss,  and  tem- 
])ered  cojtpcr  battle-axes,  the  blades  of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs  and  on  the  battle  fields  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  and  ])ro- 
tected  themselves  with  heav}'  wooden  and  liber  and  leather  shields, 
sometimes  nearly jis  large  as  their  bodies. 

It  must  be' remembered  that  the  Aztecs  had  no  cavalry,  never  having  seen  a  horse 
when  Cortez  landed^at  Coatzacoalcos.  The  20  chiefs  <’omnianding  the  20  regiments 
of  1,000  men' eaclT wore  breasti)lates  of  hardened  co))i)er,  carried  lances  with  c<q)j)er 
jxiints  and  with  the  sUmdard  of  the  regiment  trailing  from  the  head  of  the  lance  which 


SKCTKIN  OK  AZTKC  CODKX. 

This  codox,  of  which  llic  al)ovo  picliiro  shows  hut  a  small  section,  is  said  to  have  hecn  discovered  hy  I'rof. 
Abraham  (Quintero,  a  Mexican  archseolottisl .  in  a  room  of  some  ruins  S  feel  below  t  he  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  villatte  of  Tlacohila,  near  Mexico  fit  y.  It  is  claimed  that  this  nictottrajih  book,  compiled  about 
the  year  4(K)  A.  1)..  pives  a  very  comiilete  account  of  the  education  and  traiiiint:  of  the  youth  and  of  the 
miliiary  system  of  the  ancient  Aztecs,  as  set  out  in  “  flow  the  Aztecs  Koiichl .  "  bv  Harry  II.  Diinn,  in 
the  Jaiiiiary  number  of  the  Illustrated  Outdoor  World  and  Kecreation  (New  York). 


I.MIM.EMKXTS  OF  WAK  OK  THE  AZTECS. 


The  upper  row  shows  the  tempered  copper  axes;  the  second,  a  copper  ax  and  arrow  and  spear  heads  made 
of  volcanic  class  (called  izilil;  the  third,  stone  heads  for  battle  axes. 
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was  carried  creel.  A  lunp:  trailin';  lieadi)iece  of  lirillianlly  colored  ])arrot  feather.® 
adorned  the  toj)  of  the  head,  while  the  more  vital  parts  of  the  hody  were  ])rolected 
l)y  a  tunic  of  (jnilled  cotton  or  fiber.  The  soldiers  of  each  reoinieni  stained  their 
faces  and  bodies  the  same  color  as  that  of  the  standard  of  their  chief,  so  as  to  l)t‘  recoi;- 
nizable  by  their  comratles  in  the  heal  of  battle. 

Detiiilod  (l(‘scri])ti<nis  of  the  fonnatioiis.  modes  of  attack,  and  tlie 
<;eiieral  conduct  of  ti  battle  follow. 

Dwellers  of  the  Depths,  by  Day  Allen  Willey,  in  the  Decendter,  1912, 
nundter  «»f  ()ut<loor  World  and  Recreation,  is  an  interestin';  account 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians  livin';  in  one  of  the  siile  Ciinyons  which  branch 
off  from  the  (irand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  The  ma‘;nificent  scen¬ 
ery  of  this  section  of  northwest  Arizona,  where  the  ('(dorado  River 
]diin<;es  into  and  throu<;h  the  enormous  cracks  in  the  earth’s  surface 
known  as  can3'ons,  is  generallv  known  and  justlv  celebrated.  That 
human  beings  jtermanentlv  dwell  far  down  in  these  dejtths,  living 
lives  almost  as  primitive  as  did  the  cave  dwellers  of  (dd,  is  a  fact  that 
is  not  so  generally  known,  and  Mr.  Willev’s  entertaining  article  will 
doubtless  arouse  a  new  interest  among  those  who  know  something, 
and  wish  to  learn  more,  of  the  rapidlv  disa])))earing  tribes  of  the 
iiboriginal  Americans.  The  following  excer])ts  will  serve  to  show  the 
atithor’s  graphic  st  vle  in  dealing  with  a  jthase  of  human  e.xistence  with 
which  ver^'  few  are  ftimiliar: 

tMiethcr  the  force  of  the  earth's  j)ent-up  fires  or  some  other  cause  made  this  mi<;hty 
chasm  and  its  l)raiiches  is  still  a  ])roblem  to  the  Geologists,  but  it  is  there  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  forms  the  abode  of  human  beings— people  wlio  literally  live  under 
the  world,  for  the  places  they  call  homes  are  caves  in  the  rock  walls  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  (‘arth’s  surface.  In  the  depths  of  the  canyon  they  remain  winter 
and  summer,  except  when  a  few  may  scale  the  lofty  precipice  to  hunt  game  or  to 
barter  their  handiwork  for  pottery  and  food  with  their  nearest  neighbors,  the  ilopi 
Indians.  For  over  a  century  the  black  walls  of  the  abyss  have  been  reflected  in  the 
blaze  of  their  camp  fires  and  have  echoed  the  sounds  of  the  songs  of  rejoicing  and 
their  weird  chants  over  their  dead,  for  these  strange  i)eople  are  of  the  uhI  face  and  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  existing  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  missions  of  California  and  New  Mexico  are  carefully  pre¬ 
served  records  that  tell  many  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  mysterious  past  of  the  Southwest — 
especially  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  tho.se  heroic  juiests  who  were  among  the 
first  white  men  to  penetrate  a  region  which  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  civilized  world. 
In  these  records  the  name  of  (larces  aj'pears  many  times,  for  this  brave  Franciscan 
friar  journeyed  over  the  desert,  entssed  the  mountain  i)a.ss,  explored  valleys  and  can¬ 
yons  long  before  any  other  i)ioneer  ventured  into  the  part  of  the  Southwest  which 
he  jrenetrated.  As  far  back  as  177(i,  the  year  when  the  cohmies  declared  their  inde- 
jrendence.  Father  (iarces  stood  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  saw  the  awful 
'grandeur  of  its  desolation.  When  the  friendly  natives  told  him  others  of  their  kind 
actually  lived  in  one  of  the  side  canyons  the  explorer  did  not  believe  it,  but  as  lh(>y 
offered  to  show  him  the  way,  he  followed  and  came  to  the  edge  of  what  the  geograj'hers 
know  as  Cataract  Canyon,  and  in  one  of  its  rifts  he  found  these  inhabitants  of  the 
under  world. 

For  at  least  two  centuries  and  j)robably  longer  the  IIavasuj)ais  have  existed  in  this 
hole  in  the  earth  which  they  call  home.  There  is  an  Indian  tradition  that  at  one 
time  in  the  past  ages  they  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado  Kiver  and  even 
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THE  HAVASUI’AI  COKX  tIATIIEHEH. 

Ill  writinp  of  the  Hat  itsupai  IiuUans,  who  live  in  the  depths  of  Cataraet  Canyon.  Mr.  Day  Allen 
Willey  says'  “Few  white  farmers  arc  as  skillful  as  these  Indians  in  tillinj:  the  ground,  but 
they  have  so  little  of  it  that  they  must  make  the  most  of  it  to  live.  The  bits  of  gardens  supply 
their  fooil  from  spring  to  fall  as  they  do  not  eat  meat  at  this  time,  but  all  the  surplus  corn  and 
suntlower  si'eds  are  earefully  stored  away  for  winter.”  (Illustrating  “Dwellers  of  the  Depths,” 
in  the  Deeember  IlluxlTald  Outdoor  World  and  Rtcrcation.) 
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ill  the  shadow  of  San  Francisco  Mountains.  Tiiey  sliiriitly  reseinhk*  in  features  the 
Yuma  tritic  on  tlie  lower  Colorado  River,  also  the  I’liehlos,  hut  so  lonj;  have  they 
keen  in  this  recess  of  the  canyon  that  their  lan<4uaf;e,  dress,  and  customs  differ  greatly 
from  any  others  of  the  red  faces  of  America.  The  few  travelers  who  have  risked  their 
lives  to  get  down  into  this  canyon  say  that  they  are  finely  modeled  sjiecimens  of  men 
and  women.  Their  cheek  hones  are  not  so  large  as  are  nsnally  found  in  the  Indian 
and  they  can  not  he  called  hatchet  faced.  Most  of  them  wear  garments  of  buckskin, 
which  show  that  they  are  much  more  exjiert  in  the  tailoring  suited  to  the  red  man  than 
other  tribes  of  Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico,  Rut  they  excid  in  basket  making.  From 
a  reed  which  grows  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  they  make  a  basket  which  is  truly  an 
artistic  jiiece  of  workmanship,  not  only  in  shape,  but  even  in  color,  for  they  tint  the 
outside  a  beautiful  hue  or  blend  of  colors  Ity  using  a  jiigmenl  made  of  red  ocher,  also 
a  blue  iiainl  they  prejiare  from  the  wild  indigo.  Strange  to  say,  they  know  little  or 


of  llhif-t rated  <mtdtH*r  World  and  Kecreatlon. 


A  HAVASrPAl  SI  MMKU  KKSIDKNCK. 

The  tribe  follow.s  one  of  llie  .\ineriean  fads,  for  Itie  i)eot)le  tuive  their  summer  as  well  as  Itieir  winter 
lioines.  With  the  eomint;  of  sprint:  they  linild  mile  hntsoreatiinsof  the  reeds  they  use  in  Itasket  makint:, 
al.so  tiranehes  of  the  few  stunted  trees  tliat  grow  iit  the  canyon.  .Sometimes  the  fratitework  is  partly 
covered  with  huekskin,  Imt  ttsiially  it  consists  only  of  the' reeds  aitd  tiranehes,  and  may  tic  only  a 
thatched  roof  open  on  all  sides.  The  huts  are  Imilt  close  to  the  ttardens  and  fruit  trees,  for  everyone 
turns  farmer  durintr  the  sprint:  and  summer,  exeejit  the  tiasket  makers.  When  the  shorter  days  show 
that  winter  is  comini;  on,  they  leave  the  huts  and  literally  hecome  clitT  dwellers.”  (Illustratini; 
“Dwellers  of  the  Depths,”  in  the  Decemher  Illustrated  Outdoor  World  and  Uecreation.) 


nothing  of  pottery,  and  the  few  jars  and  vases  they  have  are  obtained  in  trade  with 
the  llojiis. 

<  'ataract  t  'anyon  is  true  to  its  name.  In  a  distanci*  of  Hi  miles,  the  Colorado  tumbles 
and  swirls  over  no  less  than  75  different  rajiids  and  cataracts.  In  this  canyon  the 
waters  of  llavasiijiai  Creek  merge  with  the  rivtu'.  .Most  of  the  side  canyons  that  form 
such  a  network  of  cracks  in  Arizona's  surface  are  as  dry  as  the  desert  itself,  except 
wh(*u  a  heavy  rainfall  or  melting  snow  in  the  sjiiing  partly  fills  them  with  turbid  tor¬ 
rents  which  ebb  away  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  cauyou  de.solate  iu  its  barnuiness. 
Rut  the  little  llavasupai  is  au  oddity  iu  this  region,  for  it  seldom  dries  u]i.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  usually  contains  enough  water  to  at  least  moisten  the  earth  of  the  valley 
through  which  it  flows,  bike  other  soil  in  the  so-i-alled  arid  .\merica,  but  a  small 
ipiantity  of  water  is  needed  to  bring  forth  crops  in  abundance,  so  away  down  here  iu 
theibqiths  one  may  see  a  strange*  i>icturcat  harvest  time.  In  the  bits  of  gardens  are 
growing  corn,  melons,  calabashes,  even  huge  sunflower  ]>lauts,  for  to  the  llavasiqiais 
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;i  meal  of  ^i^lll(l(l\vc“r  seeds  is  a  delieaey.  Tiny  jiroves  of  peach  and  apricot  trees  han" 
heavy  with  Inseions  fruit.  I’ew  white  farmers  are  as  skillfnl  as  ilie.se  Indians  in  tilling 
t  lie  ground,  lint  they  have  so  little  of  it  that  they  iiinst  make  the  most  of  it  to  live. 

Tlioso  little  <rar(l(Mis  sii]i]tly  food  for  the  trilie  from  sjirinjr  to  fall, 
all  of  the  surjtltis  heino;  eareftilly  stored  for  winter  eonsumjition. 
The  htmtt'rs  elimh  to  the  top  of  the  eanyon  before  winter  sets  in  and 
kill  ('iionjih  deer  to  starve  for  food  and  elothin"  for  the  season.  With 
tlie  eoinino;  of  sjtrin"  rtide  hms  are  htiilt  of  reeds  and  the  hranehes  of 
tlie  stunted  trees  that  <;row  in  the  eanyon,  close  to  the  gardens  and 
orchtirds,  for  evt'ryone  ttirns  farmer  for  the  time  being,  except  the 
basket  makers.  When  the  shorter  days  of  winter  come  these  llimsy 
huts  are  vacated  and  the  Indians  become  clilf  dwellers.  In  the 
canyon  centuries  of  erosion  have  liollowed  out  caves  and  openings  in 
the  rock  walls,  and  these  are  frecpiently  enlarged  by  cutting  out  the 
soft  sandstone  with  otlier  sharp-edged  stones,  until  the  head  of  each 
household  has  accommodations  for  his  wives  and  children.  They 
have  ])racticed  jiolygamy  for  centuries,  ami  ability  to  jirovide  food  and 
shelter  is  the  only  limit  to  tlie  number  of  wives  the  Ilavasiijiai  men 
may  have. 

Some  few  years  ago  when  information  relative  to  tliis  tribe  of 
Indians  readied  the  United  States  (lovernment  ollicials,  it  was  decided 
to  set  aside  the  jdaee  as  a  reservation,  and  about  oO  sipiare  miles  have 
lieen  surveyed  and  majijied  out.  Tliis  territory  is  extensive  enough, 
perhaps,  for  the  entire  tribe  is  said  to  numher  not  over  ‘i.oO. 

To  Our  Friends  in  Argentina  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  the 
March  18  issue  of  Arms  and  The  Man.  the  |)rincipal  theme  of  which 
is  a  description  of  a  statin'  sculptured  by  (lut/on  Borghmi,  and 
which  is  to  he  presented  to  the  (  ireulo  Militar,  of  Buenos  Aires,  by  a 
numher  of  United  States  Army  oflicers  and  other  American  friends 
who  have  hei'n  guests  of  this  exclusive  military  cluh  at  dilVerent 
times  in  the  jiast  and  who  are  taking  this  graceful  method  of  showing 
their  apiireciation  of  the  many  courtesii's  extended.  In  introducing 
the  subject  of  the  statue  the  article  dwells  on  the  high  type  of  Argen- 
tinos  as  follows: 

It  is  11  pity  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  .Stati's  know  so  little  of  the  citizens  of 
that  strong,  line,  sister  llepiililie,  Argentina.  However,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  each  year  the  acipiaiiitance  grows,  and  it  must  continually  increase. 

-Vrgentinos  are  as  much  entitled  to  la*  called  .Vmericans  as  are  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  passihly  more  .“ai,  l>ecause  their  ancestors  occu])ied  the  land  where 
these  other  Americans  dwell  before  our  own  progenitors  landed  in  the  United  States. 
•Vrgentinos  are  a  proud  people,  and  they  have  a  right  to  thidr  pride.  They  have  made 
a  gr<‘at  nation  from  divi'rsi*,  discordant,  and  recalcitrant  elements. 

Their  Latin-.Vmerican  civilization  is  to-day  as  genuine  and  as  pros])(‘rous  a  plant 
as  is  our  own  Teutonic-Anierican  civilization.  Their  affairs  are  well  regulated. 
Thidr  public  men  are  mi'ii  of  the  world.  They  are  in  truth  the  Yankees  of  the  South. 
They  are  proud  to  call  themselve-!  .so.  and  we  Yankees  of  the  North  should  feel  proud 
to  have  them  do  .so. 
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Representative  Argentines  who  have  visited  this  conntry  have  iin])ressed  them¬ 
selves  uponotir  people  as  have  scarcely  any  other  men  of  alien  race.  The  otficers  of 
the  Argentine  Xavy  who  have  beeti  in  the  United  States  supervising  the  construction 
of  the  two  great  battleships  which  our  yards  have  been  building  for  Argentina,  have 
so  borne  themselves  that  their  fellow  craftsmen,  the  officers  of  our  Xavy,  and  all 
others  who  have  come  to  know  them,  respect  and  esteem  them  for  their  many  high 
qualities. 

Dr.  Romulo  S.  Xaon,  the  present  mitiister  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States,  a 
highly  cultivated  and  brf)adly  edinated  gentlemati,  who  would  adorn  the  highest 
place  within  the  gift  of  any  natioti,  is  a  gtHxl  example  of  the  best  class  Argent ino. 

When  tho  Pail  Anu'iican  rifle  tonriiiiiii(‘iit  was  lu'ld  in  Bticnos 
Airos.  in  May,  1912,  the  frt'iieroiis  and  <iraeioiis  hospitality  offered 
tho  team  from  the  United  States  was  very  jrratifvini'  to  the  recipients 
and  to  the  American  colony  in  «reneral.  The  I’nited  States  niilitarv 
attache  to  Ar<;entina  at  that  time  was  Lieut.  John  S.  Hammond, 
and  upon  his  return  to  this  comitrv  last  summer,  and  upon  consnltin<; 
with  (len.  Leonard  Wood,  (’hief  of  Staff,  and  other  ])rominent  Army 
officers,  he  decided  to  start  a  subscription  with  which  to  purchase 
some  small  memento  to  present  to  the  ('ircnlo  Militar,  as  a  token  of 
appreciation  and  esteem  from  their  erstwhile  jirests. 

Mr.  (iiitzon  Borf;him  ranks  as  one  of  the  <;reatest  scidptors  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  artistic  conception,  ‘‘Sheridan  at  Cedar  ('reek,’’ 
is  a  subject  that  will  ajipeal  esjiecially  to  the  military  spirit  of  the 
fine  social  and  military  organization  to  which  it  is  to  he  presented. 
As  soon  as  the  statue  is  comjjeted  it  will  he  forwarded  by  (len.  Wood 
personally,  not  by  him  as  Chief  of  Staff  nor  in  any  official  capacity, 
hut  merely  as  one  of  those  who  have  been  entertained  by  the  Circulo 
Militar,  and  as  one  who  joins  with  the  other  ajipreciative  "uests  in 
attempting  to  thus  express  in  some  small  measure  their  <;ratification 
and  ])leasure  in  bavin*;  known  the  officers  of  the  Ar<;entine  Army. 

The  article  in  Arms  and  The  Man  concludes  with  the  followin*; 
para<;raphs: 

Acgi'iitiiios  arc  like  us  progrc.ssivc,  wide-awake.  They  believe  in  taking  for  their 
use  the  best  they  can  find  wherever  they  lind  it.  (^uite  naturally  they  turned  in  the 
b(‘ginniug  to  (Jermany  with  its  magnilicent  machine-made  army,  especially  as  (ler- 
many  was  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  help  for  the  good  it  would  do  toward 
strengthening  friendly  political  and  trade  relations.  However,  there  are  not  lacking 
Argentinos  who  believe  they  want  little  more  knowledge  from  Germany.  A  consid¬ 
erable  number  realize  that  the  spirit  of  their  Xorth  American  brethren  is  more  like 
their  own  sj)irit  and  that  it  might  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  Xorth  American 
military  training  in  so  far  as  that  may  become  ])racticable. 

The  Argentino,  with  his  high  individual  intelligence  and  initiative,  could  l)e 
expecttnl  to  learn  more  of  Americans,  becau.se  ho  is  much  more  closely  related  to 
the  American  in  habits  of  thought  and  ways  of  action  than  he  is  to  the  German. 
Over  50  Argentino  otficers  are  now  on  duty  with  (ierman  tniops,  and  7  German  otficers 
are  serving  with  the  Argentine  Army.  The  Germans  have  helped  greatly  to  make 
a  first-class  military  force  for  Argetitina,  but  the  pupils  have  outgrown  their  teachers. 
•Many  Argentino  otficers  are  as  conversant  with  the  tnilitary  knowledge  oi  the  whf)le 
world  as  are  our  own  widely  educated  officers. 
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SHEKin.VX  AT  ('EI)AK  CREEK. 

The  above  photoKraph  shows  the  statue,  “Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek,”  just  its  it  has  come  from  the 
foundry.  The  saber  and  other  accouterments  are  yet  to  be  added.  The  statue  is  to  l)C  presented 
to  the  ('ireulo  .Wilitar  of  IJuenos  Aires  by  .\faj.  (Jen.  Leorard  Wood  and  other  Americans  who  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitalities  and  courtesies  of  this  fine  military  club,  as  a  sliitht  tastimonial  of  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  otficers  of  the  Argentine  Army.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum.  one  of  the  foremost  sculptors  of  the  United  States,  who  is  also  the  creator  of  the  beautiful 
statuary  group  typifying  North  .\merica,  placed  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  building  of  the  Ban 
American  Union. 
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Jl  IS  to  l)c  hopod  that  such  st(“ps  may  tx*  tak(‘ii  as  will  iicnnit  a  more  free  iiiti'rehaiice 
of  military  knowledge  and  all  other  forms  of  information  hetweeii  the  ‘‘Yampiis'’  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  the  Anjentino  and  the  American. 


America  and  Europe  Compared  Are  Americans  Practical  Men  or 
Idealistic  Dreamers?  in  iho  .lamisuy  iiumlu'f  of  Ilotust's  MajjiiziiK', 
is  llio  socoiid  of  the  sorii's  of  tirticlcs  Ity  tlx*  Italian  historian  and 

itliilosonlicr.  Dr.  (itifrlielino  Ferrero.  The  first  of  the  st'rics,  in  wliich 


C’ourtfs.v  i)f  lleai'st's 

AMERICA  AM)  ErUOPE  COMPARED. 

••.Vmerica  i.s  an  immPiiso,  naturally  rich  continent,  where  ca|)ital  accumulates  iiuickly.  llavint!  rea<ly 
command  of  cai)ilal,  and  therefore  of  the  countless  hands  that  the  overpopulated  regions  of  Euroiie 
have  lieen  furuishint;  to  all  countries  that  needed  them  for  upwards  of  a  century,  .Vmerica  has  l>een 
al)le  to  exploit  her  land  and  mines  at  hit'll  speed.” 

Dr.  Ferroro  dwells  on  his  first  inipressions  relativo  to  the  spirit  of 
American  jirogress  which  jirevails  throiiffhout  the  two  American 
continents,  was  reviewetl  in  the  Deeemher  Moxtiilv  lirLLiyrix. 
In  the  seeontl  article  the  author  difis  below  the  surface  ajtjtearance 
of  our  strenuous  civilization,  and  comes  to  some  rather  remarkable 
eonelusions  anent  this  “Demon  of  American  Pro<rress.” 
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At  tlu‘  outsot  tlu‘  lloctor  was  struck  with  that  cuiious  pliasc  ot 
i(l('alisni  in  the  Uiiitctl  States  evinced  in  the  extension  of  the  snlfrajre 
to  ij^norant  and  nnassiinilated  elements  in  onr  body  ])olitie.  In  this 
connection  lie  writes: 

I.  too,  h;\il  "one  lo  Xortti  America  with  the  common  Eiiro])ean  idea  lhat  it  wa.«  ])ar 
excellence  tlie  country  of  tin*  ])ractical  t^jurit;  and  that  all  Americans  were  men  who 


Ilie.ll  COST  OF  MVIXC.  IX  THE  I  XITED  STATES. 

“The  cities  have  t)eeome  too  lartre  and  populous,  their  growth  has  outstripped  the  (irowth  of  acrieultural 
produetion.  One  section  of  the  po])uialion  has  aeeustoined  itself  lo  too  preat  luxury,  but  the  wants 
of  the  peojjle  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  their  wealth,  and  their  machine  civilization  is  whirlinp 
in  the  vicious  circle  of  an  insoluble  contnidiction.’’ 

never  indnltred  in  dream.-:  that  all  Americans  lived  in  the  thick  of  reality,  ahsorlxal 
in  the  sharpest  and  swiftest  conquest  of  wealth,  leisure,  jiower,  dominion  over  nature — 
the  concrete,  taiiffihle.  certain  "ood  ihines  of  life.  *  *  * 

So  I  (*x])ected  lo  find  many  facts  and  few  ideas  in  America,  to<;elher  with  a  keen 
and  vigorous  and  widely  diffustul  e<;oism;  atid,  inversely,  little  idealism,  little  faith 
in  transcendent  principles  of  the  kind  that  so  often  betray  dreamers,  whether  imlivid- 
tials  or  nations,  into  chimerical  atlemj)ls  to  <rather  rainbows. 
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I'or  these  reasons  I  was  astonished  at  tlie  outset  l)y  AinerieaV  policy  in  regard  to  the 
hordes  of  immigrants  that  j>our  into  her  ]>orts  each  year  from  every  conceivable  center 
of  the  Old  World.  *  *  * 

To  confer  citizenship  each  year  njxm  fjreat  ntindters  of  men,  horn  and  edticatcd  in 
forei<;ii  coimlrie.s— men  who  come  with  ideas,  ])reclileclious,  and  symjtathies  totally 
out  of  .sj)irit  with  the  diver.se  comlitions  in  the  new  cotintry;  to  <rrant  them  political 
ri^dits  they  do  not  want  and  of  which  they  have  never  thoiiiiht;  to  compel  them  to 
declare  allegiance  to  a  ])oliticat  constitution  which  as  often  as  not  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand;  to  try  to  transform  snbjects  of  old  EiiroiH*an  monarchies  into  free  citizens  of 
young  American  Keimblics  over  night — is  not  all  this  to  do  violence  to  common  sense? 
Hoes  not  this  policy  multiply  the  already  great  difhculties  besetting  representative 
government,  without  any  corresponding  advantage,  not  even  that  of  rooting  the 
immigrants  to  the  soil? 

For  the  crowds  that  leave  Eurojie  for  America  to-day  are  no  longer  insj)ired  as  they 
once  were  by  a  thirst  for  liberty  and  a  jtassionate  desire  to  exchange  the  stattis  of 
subjects  for  that  of  free  citizens.  They  are  attracted  by  the  pro.spect  of  higher  wages, 
an  easier  and  am])ler  life,  better  chances  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 

To  ojten  the  schools  and  colleges,  ])rofessional  careers,  and  public  offices  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  such  immigrants  on  precisely  the  same  conditions  with  native  children,  is 
a  far  better  way  of  rooting  them  to  the  soil  than  gratiting  them  the  franchise. 

Such  is  the  policy  that  the  Stales  of  South  America  have  pursued  in  the  past  and 
are  pursuing  to-day. 

With  these  impressions  and  o)>inions  I  turn  from  South  America  to  that  America 
which  stands  to  all  the  world  as  the  symbol  of  the  ])ractical  s])irit.  And  there  to 
my  no  little  surpri.se  I  found  an  exactly  contrary  policy  in  operation,  attended  by 
all  the  consequences,  which  one  would  have  anticipated — notably  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  making  democratic  institutions  work  with  an  electorate  so  enormous,  so 
rajddly  growing,  so  varied  and  heterogeneous.  *  *  * 

(’onsider  how  many  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  Americans  face 
in  their  domestic  ]>olitics  sjiring  from  this  unrestricted  size  of  the  electorate  and  from 
iishelerogeneity.  Iloth  ])henomena  are  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  alldemoc¬ 
racies  having  hitherto  governed  small  and  often  extremely  small  States.  It  is 
difficult  to  fore.see  the  ultimate  result  of  this  new  and  most  daring  experiment  which 
America  is  carrying  on  without  the  constraint  of  any  historical  nece.ssity  whatso¬ 
ever.  *  *  * 

How  then  did  the  jtresent  policy  fjet  estahlishcd  ? 

Certain  historical  accidents  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  it;  but  historical  acci¬ 
dents  would  not  have  sufficed  without  the  backing  of  that  imi)raclical,  I  had  almost 
said  mystical.  conce]>tion  of  democracy  which  I  discovered  in  so  many  Americans. 

For  the  d(K-trine  of  ])opular  rights  in  America  is  not  an  instrument  to  be  ti.sed  by 
the  nation  and  its  rulers  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ])raclical  ends,  or  to  be  a])plied 
with  such  restrictions  as  will  insure  good  results  and  forestall  evil  ones.  It  is  a  Iran- 
.scendent  ])rincij)le,  I  had  almost  said  an  article  of  faith,  to  be  a])i)lied  and  develo])ed 
regardless  of  immediate  consequences,  which  if  they  ha])j)en  to  prove  disagreeable 
or  even  perilous  for  the  moment,  must  be  borne  with  patience  in  the  conviction  that 
since  the  ])rinci])le  is  just  and  true,  its  ultimate  result  must  be  beneficent. 

Tattle  by  little  such  retlections  led  me  to  ask  myself  whether  in  ])olitical  matters, 
at  least,  the  people  of  South  America  and  Eiirojte  might  not  be  more  practical  than 
the  citizens  of  the  I'nited  State.s — whether,  inversely,  the  North  Americans  were  not 
the  dreamers  and  idealists. 

Tito  tioxt  plittse  of  otir  idoalisin  to  strike  tlio  Doctor  was  the  inex- 
liatistible  bounty  the  wealthy  classes  in  the  I'nitt'd  States  bestow 
upon  educational  institutions  and  learned  or  political  or  social 
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foundations.  To  his  ainazoinont  he  found  that  rich  ])oople  whoso 
one  idea  was  to  spend  for  the  good  of  mankind  or  the  improvement  of 
their  country  were  ])rohahly  even  more  numerous  iu  the  United 
States  than  in  Kuroj)e.  Moreover,  he  was  struck  with  the  dilTerence 
between  European  and  American  benefactions  iu  that — 

.Vinoriciui  "ifts  are  not  iafrccpiently  iii.-<])ire(l  by  a  pat^.^ionate,  and  I  should  alinofit  say 
an  in"enuous,  faith  in  man's  ai)ility  to  conqner  hninan  misery  and  the  travails  of  life. 
.\n  American  will  often  set  himself  with  fervor  and  with  great  expenditure  of  brains 
and  money  to  eradicate  evils  that  to  Europeans  seem  incurable.  This  faith  in  their 
ability  to  straighten  nature  out,  to  clij)  her  claws  and  ])urify  her,  not  Infrequently 
seemed  to  me,  as  it  has  to  many  Europeans,  to  border  upon  the  chimerical. 

rontimiing  tltis  train  of  thought,  he  writes: 

The  point  is,  however,  that  here  again  the  Americans  ai)peared  more  ideali.stic, 
more  given  to  dreams,  less  practical  than  Europeans.  IVith  a  freqmuicy  unheard  of 
in  Euroi)e  they  will  .set  out  to  slay  the  innumerable  dragons  of  life  without  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success,  but  with  the  inspiration  of  a  my.stic  faith  that  all  things  must  some¬ 
how  turn  out  right  in  the  end. 

And  so  every  now  and  again  my  observations  impelled  me  to  put  this  question  to 
myself;  In  spite  of  their  great  practical  activity,  are  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  much  more  mystical  and  idealistic  nation,  a  people  much  more  given  to 
dreams  than  Europeans  are  accustomed  to  believe? 

Ill  reflecting  upon  the  tremendous  energy  and  great  wealth  of  the 
country  the  author  asks  himself  some  jtertinent  (|uestions  such  as. 
Why  the  masses  in  America,  with  its  greater  wealth,  are  yet  unable 
to  live  better  than  the  masses  in  Europe:  Why  the  houses  in  the  great 
American  cities  are  everywhere  so  small:  Why  the  distances  are  so 
great,  the  means  of  communication  so  diflicult,  the  cost  of  living  so 
high;  That  notwithstanding  the  immense  national  wealth  it  is  liarder 
for  the  common  people  and  the  middle  classes  to  live  than  in  many 
cities  of  Europe  where  wealth  is  much  less  abundant  ^ 

The  first  (|uestion  he  answei-s: 

The  cities!  have  become  Uki  large  and  populous!,  their  growth  has  outstripped  the 
growth  of  agricultural  isroduction.  One  section  at  least  of  the  population  has  con¬ 
tracted  exces.sively  exisensive  habits  and  has  accu.stomed  itself  to  too  great  luxury. 

Why  have  the  cities  grown  so  rapidly?  lie  replies: 

Because  industries  have  developed  so  rapidly,  .\merica  is  an  immense,  naturally 
rich  continent,  where  capital  accumulates  (piickly.  Having  ready  command  of 
caisital  and  therefore  of  the  countless  hands  tliat  the  overpoimlated  regions  of  Eurojie 
have  been  furni.diing  to  all  countries  that  needed  them  for  upward  of  a  century, 
.\merica  has  not  only  been  able  to  exploit  her  lands  and  mines  at  high  speed,  ))ut  has 
been  able  to  multiply  her  industries,  of  which  the  congestion  of  her  cities  is  a 
by-product. 

This  leads  the  author  fo  a  coiisidt'ratioii  of  what  he  calls  a  ‘‘machine 
civilization, ’■  anent  which  he  writes: 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  which  machinery  produces  is  only  a])parent.  Because 
instead  of  reducing  th(“  energy  es.sential  to  the  i)riKluction  of  the  nece.ssinies  of  life, 
and  therefore  reducing  their  (.'ost,  machinery  actually  increases  both. 


Till-:  CAI’ITOl.  AT  CAKACAS,  VKXKZl  KI.A. 

Tho  pdilict*  covers  an  area  of  IJ  acres  in  Ihe  center  of  Caracas,  ami  its  lovely  i)atio  is  visited  duriiin  the  day  hy  many  of  the  inhabit  ants 
of  the  city.  The  architecture  of  the  ImihlinK  is  a  eomhination  of  the  .Moorish  and  Si)anish  styles,  and  seems  particniarly  well  lilted 
to  Ihe  semitropical  climate  of  the  valley  in  which  Caracas  lies. 


GOO 
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In  the  case  of  America,  howc'vcr,  lu*  admits  that  slu'  has  not 
hlumhTcd  or  Ixam  tlic  victim  of  a  delusion  in  carryinj;  the  rapid 
development  of  machinery  aentss  tin*  continent,  for  hy  so  doin'!  she' 
has  been  able  to  win  an  unprecedentedh'  ra])id  mastery  ov(‘r  her 
immense  ti'rritory.  He  dwells  at  some  lenjitli  on  the  miracle  whicli 
machim*  civilization  has  achieved  in  the  New  World,  and  finally 
concludes  that — 

American  pro'ires.-'  is  lliereiore  a  transceiuieiit  and  inyslical  idea  wjiicli,  inllamiiif! 
America  with  ))assi(in,  imjads  her  t(j  c«>mi)lete  tier  nnprecedentedly  rai)id  con'inest  of 
a  eontineiit.and  \vlio.se  eoiilradietions  and  at)snrditi(>s  it  is  a  waste  of  lo<;icto  uncover. 

But  just  when  he  Inid  solved  the  American  problem  the  Kuro])ean 
])rol)lem  presentt'd  itstdf  to  him  in  a  nt'w  form. 

If  American  jtro'jre.s.s,  if  machinery,  if  the  ((uantitative  criterion  of  perfection,  are 
essential  to  t lie  achievement  of  tlie  threat  historic  task  to  wJiich  the  I'nited  States  Jiave 
dedicated  tliemselves.  wliat  is  the  e.xjilanation  of  the  fact  that  machimn’v  multiplies, 
the  American  idem  of  ]iro};n‘ss  sprea<l.«.  and  the  (pianlitative  criterion  m'vails  in 
European  States? 

It  is  this  larger  problem,  the  coidlict  between  (pnintity  and  (piality, 
which  dominates  both  worlds,  that  is  to  he  dealt  with  in  his  ne.xt 
article. 

The  Renaissance  of  Venezuela,  by  Marcos  J.  Tnizivuk,  is  an  ajtpre- 
ciative  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  National  Maftazine,  dealinj; 
with  the  recent  jirogress  and  jirosjierity  of  Venezuela.  In  speakint! 
of  the  <!en(‘ral  i<!norance  which  jtrevails  in  the  Fnited  States  rehitive 
to  this  most  northern  of  the  ^reat  Kejmhlics  of  the  South  American 
('ontinent,  the  author  writes: 

Venezmda,  our  nearest  .South  .\merican  nei<rhl)or,  is  the  land  of  the  lejiiuidary  "Kl 
horado,  ”  which  was  so  lonfj  the  coal  of  Sjianish  and  Knclish  advmiturers  in  search  of 
cold  ill  th(‘  sixtetmth  ami  seventeenth  centuries.  The  l»irlh|>lace  of  the  creat  libera¬ 
tor,  Simon  bolivar,  who  defied  Spanish  ])ower  in  South  .\merica,  and  cave  indeiiend- 
ence  to  half  of  the  .South  .Vmerican  Republics,  is  strancely  enouch  not  as  well  known 
to  .\inericans  as  other  and  more  distant  South  American  countries.  I'or  the  past 
century  its  story  has  b(>en  one  of  struc<;le  and  r<“bellion,  but  a  new  day  has  dawned 
ami  what  was  one  of  the  most  “to|>sy-turvy  ”  of  Latin-.Vim'rican  countries  has  settled 
<lown  into  a  ja'aceful  and  prosperous  Republic,  which  is  promisinc  to  b('conie  in  the 
near  future  one  of  the  creat esicommercial  oentc'rs  on  the  American  Continent .  “  Peace 
and  Labor”  is  the  motto  in  Venezuela  to-day. 

This  wonderful  transformation  and  procress  which  is  taking  jdacc*  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  With  the  departure  of  (Jen.  Cipriano  Ca.'itro,  revolution  has  pa.ssisl  into 
history,  and  the  jieojile  of  Venezuela  are  looking  to-day  toward  a  gr(*at  future,  after 
the  four  years  of  jieace  during  whi'di  \'enezuelan  destinies  have  been  placed  in  tin* 
hands  of  her  patriot  president,  (Jen.  .luan  ^■incente  (Jomez. 

The  author  cuumcrates  a  few  of  the  many  reforms  hrouj^ht  about 
since  the  (lomez  administration  bej^an,  j!ivin<!  credit  to  tin*  Prt'sidenf 
for  stich  notable  !ichi(“V(>ments  as  the  followin'!: 

That  he  has  established  peace  and  order  is  the  first  and  most  important  stej)  toward 
the  ])ros]ierity  of  Venezuela.  The  national  delit.  amounting  to  sevei-.d  millions  of 
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has  t‘Xtiii"uisli(“(l  during  the  short  jK-riod  of  Ids  adndidstratioii,  and 

strainod  international  relations  have  been  resnnied,  thereby  gaining  ])olitieally  and 
eonitnercially  the  conlidenee  of  the  world  at  larije.  The  ortrani/.ation  of  the  army  has 
jHit  it  on  a  f(M>ting  with  the  most  modern  and  np-to-date  military  establishments  The 
extension  ami  reform  of  ptiblie  instrnelion  are  other  im|>ortant  nndertakings.  I’nblie 
roads  are  under  eonstriK-lion  thronghont  the  eonntry.  Imlnstrial  improvement  is 
visil)le  ill  every  section  and  several  railroad  comi)anies  are  extending  their  lines. 
Public  salutation  is  almost  under  absolute  control,  and  the  seaport  of  l.a  (iuaira,  for 
many  years  a  pesthoU'  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  is  being  transformeil  into  a  ch'an 
and  healthful  city.  Foreign  enterprisi's  are  being  encouraged  under  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  conditions,  and  imjiortant  steps  have  bemi  taken  to  bring  in  the  most  desirable 
Furopean  immigration.  These  are  some  of  the  most  notable  jiroofs  of  what  a  l.atin- 
American  country  can  accomiilish  when  peace  and  ordi'r  arc-  ])ermanently  assured. 

Ill  s])('akin<;  of  the  vast  iiatiinil  rosmiircs  of  the  eoimtrv  wliicli  have 
heretofore  remained  eomjtaratively  imdevelojH'd,  Mr.  Tra/.ivtik  says: 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  Venezuelan  people  have  realized  the  immense  natural 
wealth  of  their  country,  and  have  endeavored  to  placi"  Venezuela  among  the  leading 
Latin-Ainerican  Republics.  Some  of  the  largest  American  cor])orations  have  realized 
the  great  resources  of  Venezuela,  and  already  there  are  several  American  companies 
seeking  to  obtain  concessions  for  large  enterprises. 

Tlio  following:  is  the  author’s  desorijition  of  the  eharinino;  eajiital 
of  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  just  beyond  the  Silla,  or  ridge  of  the  mountain  range,  is  a  fine  l.atin-Ameri- 
can  metropolis  of  about  100,000  inhaliitants,  sheltered  by  gorgeous  mountains  rising 
almost  jierpendicularly  around  it.  The  city  has  many  beautifully  situated  and  attrac¬ 
tive  jilazas,  boulevards,  and  avenues,  with  more  now  under  construction.  Rolivar 
S(|uare,  hx-af ed  in  the  heart  of  ( 'aracas,  is  the  chief  rendezvous  and  promenade  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  society.  Conspicuous  buildings,  such  as  the  capitol,  cathedral,  tiniversity, 
and  military  academy,  grace  the  city,  particularly  the  historic  Miraflores  Palace,  the 
orticial  residence  of  the  President. 

Ev(‘ry  foreigner  who  has  visited  Caracas  has  been  charmed  by  its  society,  whose 
luxury,  accomplishments,  and  fashions  rival  those  of  the  larger  cities  of  Eurojie  and 
America.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  ladies  of  Caracas  bring  high  tributes  from 
the  stranger  visiting  the  capital,  for  here  are  to  be  found  the  rarest  types  of  Sjianish 
beauty  among  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  comiuerors  of  South  Am<>rica. 

The  tiutlior  coiicludt's  with  a  trihiito  to  the  coiirtosy  afi<l  hosjtitality 
of  the  Veiteztielaii  peojtle  extended  to  stranjiers,  atid  cites  the  instance 
of  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
three  days  of  his  stay  ift  Venezuela  were  declared  odicial  holidays  hy 
the  (lovernment  as  a  sjtecial  mark  of  resjtect  atid  esteetn  for  the  rej)- 
resentative  of  their  gfreat  northern  neigflihor. 

South  American  Newspaper  Notes,  hy  Ernest  T.  Simondetti,  is  an 
article  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  January  18,  1913,  iti  which 
journalistic  conditions  and  tendencies  in  some  of  the  leaduig  countries 
of  South  America  are  discussed.  In  regard  to  South  American  jour¬ 
nalism  in  general  Mr.  Simondetti  writes: 

Argentina,  Rrazil.and  Chile  are  the  South  American  countries?  which,  owing  to  their 
great  economical  develo])ment  and  to  the  influx  of  European  emigration,  have  as?s?umed 
more  raiiidly  a  distinct  individual  character  which  is?  reflected  in  their  pre.<?s. 


STATUE  COMMEMORATING  THE  19TH  OF  APRIL. 

Monument  reprosentinR  the  flfnires  of  Salias  and  Madariapa,  two  national  heroes  of  Venezuela,  who 
partieipated  actively  in  the  movement  for  liberty  durinp  the  apitation  for  freedom  in  181l)-ll. 
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While*  in  <;i*iu“ral  a])iu*<iraiicc  the*  lar^c  South  American  ne\vs]»a])ers  resemble  their 
Eiifrlish  conlem])oraries,  in  the  treatment  oi  news  they  follow  more  closely  the  French 
ami  Spanish  methods,  *  *  * 

In  the  writiiifr  of  news  stories  the*  chronolojrical  onh'r  is  usually  strictly  adhered  to, 
so  that  often  the  most  im])ortant  facts  are  contained  in  the  last  ]>ara<;ra])h.s.  As  to 
heads,  th(“y  consist  of  oiu*  or  two  lines,  and  occasionally  they  chance  to  uive  a  correi-t 
idea  of  what  the  article  is  about.  The  South  American  editor  ])ersists  in  r(*,i;ardin<; 
the  use  of  more  elaborate  and  ex]>lanatory  heads  as  a  manifestation  of  danfrerous 
sen.siitionalism.  That  even  a  busy  man,  at  times,  mtist  read  the  whole  news]iaj)er 
before  finding  what  he  wants,  has  no  effect  in  chaiifrinj;  the  editor's  dee])ly  rooted 
])oint  of  view. 

It  is  but  seldotn  that  more  than  one  editorial  a])])ears  at  a  time.  This  is  usually 
w(*ll  written,  but  inticli  lon>rer  than  the  averatje  editorial  in  American  news])a- 
pers.  *  *  * 

Leadini;  dailies  of  tin*  .sotithern  continent  j>tiblish  a  Greater  amotinl  of  fort'iirn  news 
than  the  corresj)ondin<;  American  jmblications.  This  h-sser  de>;ree  of  '‘jjrovincial- 
ism  ■'  on  tht'ir  i)art,  in  some  countries  is  dm*  to  the  ab.se nee  of  a  •rr(*at  social  and  iwlitical 
life,  and  in  oth(*rs  to  tin*  ]ir«*.s(*nc(*  of  larjte  foreit;n  colonies,  comjmsed  of  Latins  who, 
{(os.sessinjr  <*ither  an  identical  or  similar  lanf;tia<;e  of  the  adopted  cotintry,  constittite  a 
pot(*nt  element  in  the  circtilation  of  news])a])ers. 

With  the  exce])tion  of  La  I’ren.sa.of  lluenos  Aires, all  tin*  dailies  referred  to  receive 
their  teli*<;ra])hic  news  from  the  Fr(*n<-h  a<;(*ncy,  '‘Havas.”  Some  of  tln*m,  however, 
as  La  Argentina,  of  Ibienos  Aires,  and  K1  .Merctirio,  of  Chile,  ti.se  also  brief  sti])])le- 
mentary  s(*rvices  from  sjiecial  corres|)ond(*nts. 

Although  tin*  home  ollice  of  the  "Havas,”  in  Paris,  receives  from  tin*  Associated 
Pre.ss  an  American  n(*ws  service*  of  (KK)  words  per  night,  only  a  f(*w  of  the  items  find 
tln*ir  way  to  Sotith  America,  and  tln*y  ti.sually  refer  to  disiisters,  railroad  wrecks, 
floods,  and  lynchings. 

Sunday  editions  are  sometimes  larger  than  those*  of  other  days,  but  th(*y  do  not 
.strive  after  sjiecial  featun*s,  and  no  effort  is  madt*  to  divide  them  into  see  tions  ae-ceerel- 
ing  to  .subje*e'ts.  Extras  are*  but  rarely  ls.sue*eL 

In  Arge*ntina  anel  Chile*  the*  elaily  ne*w.s))a|)e*r  aelve*rti.sing  is  large,  freepiently  larger 
than  in  New  York,  but  it  ele)e*s  neit  incre*ase*  ]>e*re*e*])tibty  em  Sundays,  while*  in  Hie)  de 
.Iane*ire)  .Sunelay  aelvertising  is  be*e*e)miiig  much  he*avie*r  than  that  eef  e)the*r  days. 

Ameiiier  tlu*  le'iitliiier  eliiilics  of  Btie'iieis  Aire*s  to  wliich  Mr.  Siiiieindotti 
rt*fe*rs  are*  La  Pri'iisa,  lai  Ai'eroiitina,  Iai  Xaciem,  as  inorniii<>:  papers, 
anel  lai  liazeui  anel  El  Diariei  as  the*  leaelin<r  afte'nniein  pape'rs.  Special 
attentiein  is  given  to  the*  peiliey,  equipine'nt,  anel  inlhie*nee*  eif  La  I’rensa. 
Re'gareling  the  jtapers  e»f  Riet  ele  Janeirei  he  writes: 

The  le*aeling  meerning  ne*w.s])a])e‘rs  eef  Hrazil,  ])ubli.“he*el  in  Hiee  ele*  .lane*ire),  are;  The 
.leiurnal  elo  e 'emimere-ie),  the  .leeurnal  elo  Hrazil,  anel  O  Pais. 

The*  gre*ate*st  rivalry  e*xists  be*twe*e*n  the  lirst  twee  me*ntie)ne*eL  The*  .leairnal  eh)  Ceem- 
me*re*i))  is  a  ve*ry  iultue*ntial,  but  extremely  e*e)nse*rvative*  ne*ws])a])e*r,  e)wne>el  by  Carlos 
Re))lrigue*z,  a  ])re)mine*nt  Hrazilian  je)urnalist  anel  busine*ss  man,  we*ll  kn))wn  in  the 
Unite*el  State*s,  '.vhe*re*  he*  re*sieleel  many  ye*ars. 

The*  Journal  eh)  Hrazil,  whe)se  i)re)j)rie*te)r,  Ce)unt  Alme*lela,  is  at  ])re*se*nt  in  this  e*e)eintry 
on  a  e'ommi.ssion  fre)m  his  (ie)ve*rnme*nt,  althe)ugh  a  mue*h  younger  ])ublie*atie)n,  has 
rnaele  ra))iel  striele*se)n  ae*e*e)unt  ))f  its  m))ele*rn  metheeels.  Hoth  the*.se  news])a])e*rs  ])ublisli 
freein  12  to  24  pages  elaily,  with  large*  Sunelay  e*eliti))ns. 

The  article  oletses  with  the  feelleewing  eeemjtlimentary  jearagrajth 
relative  tee  El  M(*retirie),  eef  (’hile*. 

Chile*  has eene*  large*  me)ele*rn  ne*ws])a])e*r,  El  .Me*re*urie),  whie*h  jeubli.shes  simultane*e)usly 
twee  e*elitie)ns;  eeno  in  Santiagee,  the*  Fe*eleral  e*a])ital,  anel  one*  in  \'alparai.se),  the*  ])rine*i])le 
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port,  althoii>;h  the  two  cities  are  less  than  100  miles  apart.  Its  two  buihlings  are  mod¬ 
ern  and  contain  several  departments  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  jmblic.  The  ])aper 
is  strictly  up  to  date  in  every  respect  and  ptiblishes  from  10  to  24  pages  daily. 

Investments  in  Mexico,  by  Percy  P.  Martin,  in  the  March  i.ssiio  of 
the  Finiineial  Review  of  JR'views,  is  a  conservative  and  tit  the  same 
time  a  very  lio])eftil  consideration  of  the  indiistritil  sittiation  exlstint; 
in  the  lieptihlie  and  of  its  financial  stability  in  the  futtire.  That  tin' 
recent  jtoliticiil  upheaval  was  attended  by  so  little  distnrhance  of 
Mexican  securities  held  in  the  financial  centers  of  the  world  is  a 
remarkable  attestation  of  the  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  tin* 
Mexican  people  as  a  whole  which  seems  to  pervade  tlie  business 
world. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  judged  as  to  their  integrity  by 
past  history.  Mexico  has  always  met  its  fimincial  obligations  fairly 
and  scpiarely,  and  that  fact  has  established  a  credit  which  even 
internal  juditical  changes  of  the  most  radical  character  have  not 
affected  ap])reciahly.  In  considering  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
which  will  he  needed  to  meet  pressing  exigencies  and  to  readjust 
conditions  in  the  Re|)uhlic  u])on  the  reestablishment  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  and  i)ermanent  ])eace,  Mr.  Martin  writes: 

The  cnHlit  of  the*  Mexican  Rojmblic  under  a  strong  and  ])ermanent  government 
ought  to  ])rove  as  sound  to-day  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  when  the  4  ])er  cent  external 
gold  loan  for  i;22,2(Mt,(KM)  was  easily  arranged,  the  first  half  of  it  being  i.ssued  in  Paris. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  following  year  (January,  lUl  1 1  tin*  Mexican 
(iovernment  (‘X(‘rcised  its  o))tion  of  earlier  redem])tion  of  the  o  ])er  cent  loan  of  1S!W, 
by  ])urchasing  €  U),43:i,S2()  of  the  bonds  of  the  latt(‘r,  such  ])urcha.se  being  effected 
mainly  otit  of  the  ]>roceeds  of  the  litlO  Paris  isstie  of  €  1 1,  KMf.OfM).  *  *  * 

The  ])res.sing  obligations  of  the  Kejniblic  are  not  great,  tin*  larger  ])art  of  the  i)ay- 
ments  r(“(piiring  immediate  attention  relating  to  certain  railway  construction  .stib- 
sidies,  which,  it  is  ])ointed  out,  can  very  well  be  allowed  to  wait  until  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  country  are  a  little  Ix'tter.  Acting  ujxin  the  advice  of  the  late 
minister  of  finance,  before  th(>ir  adjournment  in  December  of  last  year.  Congress 
authorized  a  o  ])er  c(*nt  loan  of  2(),(K)(),(X)<)  j)esos  (.i;2,0tH),(MKti,  and  another  of  4(),(KMt,(MM) 
))esos  (t:4,(HM),(X)0)  bond  i.ssue,  the  latter  b(*ing  intended  for  railways  and  ])ublic 
works  and  indemnities  in  connection  with  the  revolution  of  1910.  In  view  of  the 
considerable  excess  in  damage  done  to  ])rivate  and  public  ])roperly  as  the  result  of 
tin*  ))roceedings  of  last  month  (February),  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  sum  will  now 
become  lU'ce-ssary  for  this  ])ur])ose.  The  (Iovernment  under  the  late  Sr.  .Madero 
gav«*  its  undertaking  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  occasioned  to  foreign  ])ro])erty,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  su])])o.se  that  their  successors,  anxiousas  they  will  be  to  con¬ 
ciliate  foreign  o])inion,  will  de])art  from  this  ex])ressed  policy.  »  *  * 

In  regard  to  presi'iit  conditions  in  Mexico,  history  is  merely  re])eating  itself.  In 
191 1,  after  the  Madero  rising  and  the  ex])ulsion  of  President  Diaz,  it  was  thought  that 
contidence  in  Mexico  as  a  field  for  investment  might  have  bet'ii  shaken,  and  it  was 
looked  u])on  as  highly  im])robable  that  the  new  (iovernment  would  endeavor  to  float 
an  issue  of  securities,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  revolution  ujxui  the  mind  of  outside 
investors.  Hut  ])ublic  o])inion  swerved  very  quickly,  and  so  far  from  r<*garding  tin* 
l)rospects  of  Mexico  gl(X)mily,  there  a])])eared  to  In*  no  gr(*at  timidity  conc(*rning  the 
.safety  of  the  issue*. 

8;l(i(i4  Hull.  4  i:i  9 


PORT  OK  TAMPICO,  STATK  OK  TAMACMPAS,  MKXICO. 

’I'aiiiaiilipas  is  one  of  tlu'  larcesi  of  liio  27  Stales  of  Me.\i(  o.  Iiaviiic  an  area  of  :!2,2(i.s  s<|Uare  miles,  ami  a  ftiilf  coast  line  of  2.7(1  miles.  Tampico  is  its  larnesl  i)orl,  rankint; 
next  to  \'eracni7.  in  the  east  coast  Irallic  of  Mexico,  and  all  steamship  lines  servint;  the  latter  place  also  make  'I'ampico  a  tort  of  call.  .\s  sliown  in  I  lie  picture,  vessels 
lie  alongside  the  wharf,  thus  fiwililal inj;  the  transshipment  of  freichl  to  ami  from  the  railways.  The  .Mexican  ('eniral  ( tosses  the  State  from  Tampico  to  San  l.iiis 
I’olosi,  and  the  .Mexican  .National  oiierales  a  division  helween  Tamidco  and  Monterrey.  .\  project  is  tinder  way  to  coniuxd  Tampico  and  .Matamoros  hv  a  dirtx’l  line. 
The  rapiilly  t'rowint;  commerce  ami  wonderful  natural  resources  of  Stales  like  Tamatilipas  are  iiniiorlanl  factors  in  suslainiiis;  the  jiood  credit  of  Mexico,  dealt  with 
in  Investments  in  Mexico,"  hy  I’ercy  K.  Marlin,  in  the  Alarch  issue  of  the  Finiiiiciiil  /{iriiir  nf  /{iiii  iin  ( l.oiidoiu. 
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One  ol  ihe  curiou.s  leaUires  about  the  entire  Mexiean  revolution  of  as  of  that 
of  has  been  the  eoinjtarative  calni  with  whieh  holders  of  Mexiean  boiuls  on  this 
side  have  maintained  their  ])osition.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  when  the  existenee 
of  the  old  rofiime  in  Mexico  beiran  to  be  seriously  threatened,  toward  the  end  of  1910, 
there  occtirred  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness,  but  even  iti  those  circumstances  the 
astute  minister  of  finance  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  foreign  loan,  while  throughout 
the  s))ring  and  early  summer  of  the  following  year,  in  sjtite  of  all  the  rc'volntionary 
news  which  came  to  hand  tlaily,  and  even  in  face  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Madero  jn-o- 
visional  government  in  May,  Mexican  bonds  varied  oidy  a  fraction  in  juice.  During 
the  ])ast  two  or  three  weeks  the  same  remarkable  jdienomenon  has  beeti  observed,  a 
fact  which  .sjteaks  very  elotjnently  for  the  innate  confidence  which  is  felt  in  Mexican 
.securities  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  different  Mexican  issues— Ciovernment,  jirovincial,  mtinici))al,  railroads, 
etc.— it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  ■f0(),(ll)0,()(K)  jte.sos  negotiable  at 
the  Paris  market.  Nevertheless,  the  advices  which  come  to  hand  almost  hottrly  from 
that  (juarter  have  indicated  that  eveti  for  the  most  sjiecnlative  issues  the  alarm  occa¬ 
sioned  has  been  by  no  means  sufficiently  ])rononnced  to  attract  .sjjccial  attention.  <  tn 
the  other  hand,  the  markets  have  shown  them.selves  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to 
every  little  move  recorded  in  contiection  with  the  Balkan  situation. 

From  the  first  it  has  aj)jK‘ared  that  holders  of  ^lexican  Government  issues  were 
confident  that  whatever  new  (iovernment  came  into  jmwer,  or  whether  the  old  re¬ 
mained,  the  national  obligatiotis  wotild  be  recognized,  and  thus  they  very  wisely 
refrained  from  throwing  over  their  securities.  As  tijjon  the  ])revions  occasion  referred 
to,  when  ])olitical  troubles  attracted  attention,  the  Mexican  Ke])tiblic’.s  bonds  covered 
no  greater  range  than  did  New  York  City  bonds,  British  cons(.)ls,  Fretich rentes,  or 
German  Government  bonds,  Mexican  5  i)er  cents  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
having  varied  within  a  radius  of  a  few  jioints. 

A  Trip  Through  Brazil,  Ity  Albert  Hale,  in  the  Bay  View  Magazine 
(Detroit,  Michigan),  for  Fehrnary,  is  a  well-written  article  which 
gives  a  comprehensive  skt'tch  of  several  of  the  larger  States  of  Brazil, 
touches  on  the  country’s  agricnltnral,  pastoral,  and  industrial 
possibilities,  its  railway  facilities,  its  educational  system,  and  gives 
an  alaysis  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  p(>ople  as  a  whole 
from  a  North  American  viewpoint. 

Relative  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  development  of  the 
country  Mr.  Hale  writes: 

Brazil  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  first  agricnlittral  land  on 
the  globe.  It  has  the  land,  the  climate,  atid  sooti  will  have  that  es.sential  to  agri¬ 
cnltnral  jtrofit,  cheaj)  shi])|)ing  facilities.  A  Mexican  syndicate  has  recently  jutr- 
cfiased  50,00<)  acres  in  northern  Brazil  for  a  stock  ranch,  and  while  the  cattle,  horse, 
and  sheej)  industry  does  not  yet  com])are  with  Argentina,  yet  it  is  making  a  raj)id 
advatice.  There  are  large  arid  sections,  and  already  Ihe  Central  Government  is 
constructing  vast,  irrigation  works.  Tin*  de])artment  of  agricnllnre  is  a  big  l)enefactor. 
Ii  maintains  several  agricultural  colh'ges,  ex])erimenlal  farms,  and  maintains  a  large 
cor])s  of  trained  sjtecialisis  whose  investigations  are  assisting  the  farmers.  *  *  * 

Brazil  is  as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  land,  and  just  as  accessible;  millions  of  human 
beings  <'an  find  homes  where  is  to-day  only  the  nomadic  Indian.  Scarcity  of  wafer 
for  drinking  and  irrigation  need  not  b(*  leared,  and  the  rushing  streams  will  su))j)ly 
j»ower  so  that  coal  may  be  forgotten.  In  riding  through  the  country  ])lenly  of  earthly 
j)aradises  are  to  be  found,  yet  even  wlnui  they  are  inhabited  the  conditions  are  so 
])rimitive  that  nature  blushes  at  the  little  man  has  done  to  n]>lifl  her. 


TIIK  FISCAL  PIKIl  AT  VKUA(’UT*Z,  MKXICO. 

The  city  of  ViTiMTUz  is  tho  i»remior  port  of  the  Kcpu!>lic,  and  the  natural  pitoway  of  the  country  throii^'h  which  parses  more  than  one-half  of  the  f(»rejj:n 
maritime  tratle,  and fapproximately  one-(|uarler  of  the  total  imports  and  exports.  It  has  always  been  user!  actively,  hut  not  so  many  years  aj;o  was 
iiiadetpiale  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  Mexiean  (Joveriiinetil  deci<ie«l  to  imprt»ve  it  up  to  modern  standards,  and  now  it  is  safe  aiid  <H>mniodjotis, 
able  to  juvumniodato  largo  steamers  alongside  the  piers, 

- - - 
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Tlu'  railway  systi'ius  of  Brazil  aiv  thus  ih'alt  with: 

Tlu'v  were  priiiiiially  (‘.'lahlisliiMl,  iml  with  the  idea  of  affordin'?  or  facilitatinsr 
internal  eoinniereo,  hut  with  the  ^reat  juirporio  of  hrinj;in<r  the  products  of  a  con- 
trihutint;  interior  territory  to  the  nearest  sea])orl  and  of  distrihtitin;?  to  this  interior 
the  tnerchatidise  brotight  in  frotn  abroad.  ( )n  the  Atlantic  coast,  Recife  (I’ernainbttcoi 
is  the  focus  of  one  system,  Sat)  Salvador  (  Hahia’i  of  another,  Rio  tie  .Jatieirt)  of  a  third, 
Sao  I’atilo  and  Santos  (the  coffee  resjittti)  t>f  a  fttnrili,  and  Rio  (Irantle  ih)  Stil,  in  the 
exlrenie  south,  of  a  liflli  system.  In  recetit  years  the  (,it)vernment  has  felt  the  need  of 
cttntiectint;  these  variotts  systems  by  itilerittr  railways  rtinnitip;  nttrth  and  sottth,  bttth 
tt)  afford  ititeriorcomnntnicatittn  independent  ttf  thettceanand  to  stimtilate  an  internal 
ctttntnerce  and  settlement.  This  ])lan  has  been  sticce.ssful  north  and  stuith  of  Recife, 
so  that  to-day  it  is  possible  to  travel  by  rail  between  the  jtttrts  of  Natal  and  Maceio,  and 
between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Patilo.  Sottth  of  Sao  Paulo  cotistrttction  has  been 
rapidly  extendin'?  throttf?h  the  States  of  Paratta  and  Santa  Catharina  toward  the 
Urugtiayan  frontier.  The  total  milea>?e  of  railways  in  ojteration  in  the  Republic  at 
pre.sent  is  13,279  miles.  The  builditif?  of  these  roads  has  been  the  <?reat  emjtloyinf? 
industry  of  Rrazil  for  a  number  of  years. 

^fr.  Halo  concliulos  his  skotch  with  tho  following  paragraph: 

After  comjtlethi}?  a  totir  of  Rrazil  and  ber  beatitiful  cities,  there  is  otie  concltisit)ti 
that  we  must  arrive  at,  and  that  is,  Rrazil  needs  our  American  s])irit.  The  field 
is  greater  than  it  was  iti  Mexico  a  generation  ago,  and  there  is  a  sympathy  from  all 
classes  toward  a  manifestation  of  Americanism.  Rrazil  has  grown  sober  and  sensible, 
and  no  lotiger  listens  to  hot-headed  revobttionists.  Rut  while  she  has  not  yet  beaten 
her  spears  into  prtinitig  hooks,  nor  her  swords  into  jilowshares,  yet  she  is  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  cotn])laceutly  views  her  vast  internal  improvements,  and  is 
rather  bent  on  enjoying  the  fruits  of  industry  than  the  uncertain  glory  of  strife. 

The  Mighty  Amazon,  by  M.  K.  Wright,  in  the  February  Bay  View 
Magazine,  is  a  descriittive  article  dealing  with  the  greatest  river  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  worhl  and  tho  country  drained  thereby.  Save  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  so  little  is  dehnitely  known  by 
the  average  citizen  of  the  Vnited  States  relative  to  this  stujiendous 
stream  and  its  great  tributaries  that  we  herewith  quote  some  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  article  dealing  with  a  few  of  the  unportant  features: 

The  entire  basin  of  this  mighty  river  covers  an  area  of  7,000,000  square  kilometers 
(about  •l,‘ir)0,(K)0  scjuare  miles),  of  which  a  jiart  belongs  to  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Rolivia. 
At  its  source  the  river  is  named  the  Maranou;  on  the  border  of  Rrazil  it  takes  the  name 
Solimoes;  and  after  its  confluence  with  the  Madeira,  it  becomes  known  as  the  Amazon. 
It  is  :$,500  miles  in  extent,  and  so  level  is  its  course  that  throughout  two-thirds  of  its 
length  the  channel  sloj'es  little  more  than  2tK)  feet.  It  is  wider  and  deeper  than  any 
other  river  in  the  world.  Although  the  surface  is  ])lacid,  showing  little  apparent 
current,  the  average  depth  is  from  75  to  150  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  has  a  depth  of 
2.50  feet;  the  width  varies  from  a  mile  and  a  half  at  Tapatinga,  on  the  Peruvian  border 
of  Rrazil,  to  4  miles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira,  ami,  again,  to  less  than  a  mile  as  it 
passes  the  “narrows”  at  (Ibydos.  .So  great  is  the  conllict  between  the  current  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth  and  the  incoming  tide  of  the  ocean  that  great  billows,  from  10 
to  15  feet  high,  surge  in  at  the  northern  entrance  espet  ially,  following  each  other  with 
deafening  noLse,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  ecpiinoctial  gales,  w  hen  the  current 
is  strongest.  This  tide  from  the  sea  is  j)erceptible  as  far  uj)  the  river  as  Obydos,  about 
500  miles. 

Throughout  the  lower  course  of  the  river  are  innumerable  channels  forming  islands 
close  to  the  shore,  which  during  the  dry  seasons  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  beau- 


AX  ADOIIK  VIM.AOK. 


11  <<ml(l  iilniosi  lie  tonlaini'd  in  a  siiitrlc  l.oiic  Island  or  Hudson  Hivor  mansion,  .\ccess  lo  Ihp  (lal-Rmfcd  hou.sps  is  in  some  casps  oidy  lo  l>P  >;ainpii  hy  a  trapdoor  in  Hip  riHif  and  a  ladilpr. 
Korniprly  these  villattes  were  somplimes  hnill  on  mesas  for  additional  protpption  aftainst  assault.  (Illustratint!  "Taos;  .\n  .Vneient  Ampri'-an  Capital,"  in  Fehmary  Trniil.) 
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tiful  licniiis  and  other  birds  native  to  tliis  regioti;  those  low-lying  lands  are  ealle<l 
varzeas,  or  flood  ))laitis,  and  they  dis;i|)i)ear  dnritig  the  rainy  season,  when  the  tides 
are  high.  The  ])rineipal  ri.«e  of  the  tide  takes  jdaee  iti  February  on  the  Soliinoes,  in 
Ajjril  on  the  Amazon  j)ro]>er,  and  in  .Tttne  on  the  Para.  The  level  then  falls  until 
Octobe  r,  wheti  a  second  rise  of  less  iinporlatice  begins,  which  lasts  until  .Jatuiary. 
These  annttal  rises  corre.sitond  with  the  rainy  seasons  of  the  regions  watered  by  the 
great  river  and  its  tributaries.  During  the  rainy  .sea.son  on  the  ui)per  Amazon  the 
tide  .sometimes  ris(‘s  to  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  submerging  the  forests  and  con¬ 
verting  a  va.st  territory  into  an  inland  .sea. 

The  Amazon  Da.sin  re<‘eives  more  rain  during  the  year  than  any  other  region  of  the 
.same  extent  on  the  globe,  and  the  volume  of  water  it  carries  to  the  ocean  Ls  estimated 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  l(K),tKM)  cubic  meters  i)er  second,  the  water  of  the  great  stream 
coloring  the  Atlantic  for  htiudreds  of  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  dttll,  ojtaqite  yellow 
of  the  main  stream  is  tinged  with  various  mixtures  as  it  receives  its  immense  tribu¬ 
taries.  of  which  there  are  a  dozen,  that  extend  over  a  course  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles;  the  largest  of  these  enter  the  river  from  the  south — .such  as  the  Tocantins, 
Xingu.  and  Tajtajos.  iti  the  .‘'tate  of  Para-  atid  the  ^ladeira  is  the  greatest  southern 
tributary,  havitig  a  letigth  of  more  than  2.tKK)  miles  from  its  headwaters,  in  Holivia — 
one  branch  rising  near  the  border  of  (  Idle  and  the  other  close  to  the  Argentine  bound¬ 
ary.  Of  the  northern  tributaries,  the  Hio  Negro  is  the  largest  and  most  imjjortant, 
having  a  length  of  more  than  1.500  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  nearly  2  miles  for 
the  lirst  half  of  its  course  and  of  from  10  to  15  miles  for  the  remainder,  which  is  chan¬ 
neled  with  islands.  The  name  of  this  river,  which  takes  itsrii<e  in  the  mountains  of 
Uolombia.-is  fsingularly  apjjropriate.  the  water  having  a  rich  chocolate  color,  which  is 
not  changed  even  at  the  cotilluetice  of  the  Rio  Rranco,  who.«e  milk-white  tide  is 
(piickly  lost  in  the  greater  current.  The  water  is  light  golden  when  i)laced  in  a  white 
vessel,  and  has  a  delightfully  satiny  feeling,  which  makes  bathing  in  it  an  e.special 
htxttry  and  overcomes  any  prejttdice  against  its  color,  that,  though  decided,  does  not 
interfere  with  its  most  jjerfect  tratisparency.  The  Rio  Negro  constitittes  the  chief 
highway  of  commerce  between  Rrazil,  Venezuela,  and  (iuiana.  The  second  in 
importance  of  the  Amazon's  northern  tributaries  is  the  .Japttni.  a  thou.siind  miles  lotig. 

Taos,  an  anciont  Amt'iican  capital,  by  A"nos  C.  Laut,  in  the  Ft'b- 
rtiarv  ninnlx'r  of  Travt'l,  is  tin'  first  of  a  si'rit's  of  articl(*s  which  will 
ajtpcar  in  this  jtnhlication  (lnrin<;  the  next  few  months,  dealiii"  with 
the  "reat  Southwest.  Miss  Lant  has  the  hajtjty  facnltv  of  iinjtartin" 
valnahle  information  in  a  hrijiht,  chetny,  and  interestin<r  wav  which 
iilmost  charms  the  reader  into  the  belief  that  he  is  readinfr  liction 
instead  of  fact — romance  instead  of  history.  Here  is  the  way  she 
introduc(*s  her  read(*rs  to  romantic  old  Taos: 

As  Quel)ec  is  the  shrine  of  historical  ])ilgrims  in  the  North,  and  iSalein  in  New 
Fngland,  so  Taos  is  the  mecca  of  students  of  hi.story  and  lovers  of  art  in  the  .'South¬ 
west.  Here  came  the  .'4])atii.sh  knights  mottnted  and  in  artnor  plate  half  a  centtiry 
before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgritns  on  Plymouth  Rock.  They  had  not  otily  cros.se.1 
the  sea,  bttt  had  traversed  the  desert  frotn  old  Mexico  for  !)(M(  miles  over  btirning 
.sitnds,  amid  wild,  bare  motintains,  across  rivers  where  horses  atid  riders  swatn])ed 
in  the  quick.sitnds.  To  Taos  catne  Fratici.scan  ])adres  long  before  ('ham])lain  had 
built  stockades  at  Port  Royal  or  (Quebec.  .Inst  as  the  Je.sttits  won  the  wilderne.ss  of 
the  ui)-conntry  by  martyr  bloo<l.  so  the  Franciscans  attacked  the  strongholds  of 
paganism  amid  the  pueblos  of  the  .South,  *  *  * 

Rtit  Taos  traditiotis  date  back  fttrther  than  the  cotning  of  the  white  man.  Christians 
have  their  Christ,  northern  Indiatis  their  Hiawatha,  and  the  ])tteblo  peoples  their 
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Jiali-lali-ko.  or  jrraii(l^caci(|UO,  who  led  their  iieoi)le  from  the  ravages  of  the  A])a(  lie 
and  Navajo  in  the  far  \\'e.«t  to  the  I’roinist'd  hand  of  verdant  ]>laii)s  and  watered 
valleys  helow  the  inig:hty  n'.onntaitis  at  Taos.  Montezuma  was  to  the  Southwest, 
not  the  Christ,  hut  the  Adam,  the  Mo,s<‘s,  the  .loseph.  Casa  (Jrande,  in  .southern 
Arizona,  was  the  (ianlen  of  Kden  the  Place  of  the  Morning  (ilow— hut  wheti  war 
and  ]  estilence  and  ravaging  foe  and  drocght  drove  the  ]>uehlos  from  their  (Jarden  of 
Kden,  then  Mah-tah-ko  was  the  savior  to  lead  them  to  the  ])romLsed  land  at  Taos. 
Wheti  did  he  live?  Tlie  oldest  man  does  not  ktiow.  The  jniehlos  had  heen  at  Taos 
thoiis;uids  of  years  when  the  Sjianish  came  iti  15-40;  and  it  may  he  added,  they  li\e 
very  mneh  the  same  to-day  at  Taos  as  they  did  when  the  white  man  lirst  came.  The 
men  wear  store  troii.sers  instead  of  woven  linen  ones:  and  some  wear  .somhrero  hats 
instead  of  a  red  heailliand;  and  there  are  wagons  instead  of  drags  attached  to  a  ilog  in 
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Miiiiv  kinds  of  potter.v  are  made  by  the.se  pueblo  pirls,  who  eare  little  what  ethnolopists  may  say  of  them, 
anil  claim  de.s<'ent,'nol  from  the' Indians,  but  from  the  .\ztees  and  Toltccs  of  the  South.  (lilustratinp 
“Taos:  .\n  .Vneient  .\meriean  Capital,”  in  February  Travel.) 


shafts;  hut  apart  from  these  innovations,  there  is  little  difference  at  Taos  hetween 
1912  and  1540. 

'Plip  author  oivp.s  diroctions  as  to  the  ho.tt  way  to  fret  to  Taos, 
iiicliidiiie:  a  vivid  dpsfn])tion  of  the  journey  l)y  stafre  from  the  little 
villajre  of  Servilleta  to  the  old  home  of  the  Piiehlos,  eoneludinjr  with 
the  desori])tion  of  the  Penitentes,  a  '‘jieople  who  in  every  eharaeter- 
istie  beloiifr  to  the  twelfth  century.” 

In  the  second  of  the  series,  which  ajijiears  in  the  March  Travel,  the 
author  fjives  a  more  detailed  descrijilion  of  the  old  juiehlo  of  Taos. 
She  writes: 
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Tlio  ]nieblo  ))ro])er  lies  at)out  t  miles  out  from  the  white  nmiTs  town.  Laj'iiiui, 
Acoma,  Zutii — the  Three  Mesas  of  the  Tusayaii  Desert  —all  lie  on  hillsides,  or  oii  the 
very  crest  of  lii^h  acclivities.  Taos  is  the  exception  among  jtnrely  Indian  pnehlos. 
It  lies  in  the  la|)  of  the  valley  among  tlie  mountains-  two  castellated  live-story  a<lol)e 
stntctitres,  one  on  each  .side  of  a  moitnlaiti  stream.  In  other  jtnehlo  villages,  while 
the  houses  may  adjoin  one  another  like  the  stone  fronts  of  oiir  big  cities,  they  are  not 
like  l)eehive  apartmetit  houses.  In  Taos  the  houses  are  i)ractically  two  huge  coni- 
mtinal  dwellings,  with  each  a])artment  assigned  to  a  sjtecial  clan  or  family.  In  all, 
.some  700  i)eople  dwell  iti  these  two  httge  hotises.  How  many  rooms  are  there?  Not 
less  than  an  average  of  three  to  each  family.  Remnants  of  an  ancient  adobe  wall 
surround  the  entire  ])neblo.  A  new  whitewashed  mission  church  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  village;  but  you  can  still  see  the  old  mission  church  jutted  with  cannon 
ball  and  bullet,  when  (ien.  Price  shelled  it  in  the  tii)ri.sings  of  the  jjueblos  after 
American  occuj)ation.  Men  wear  “store”  trou.sers  and  “store”  hats.  You  see  .some 
mo<lern  wagons.  Excei)t  for  these,  you  are  back  in  the  days  of  Coronado  in  1510. 
All  the  houses  are  entered  only  by  huklers,  that  ascend  to  the  roofs  and  can  be  tlrawn 
uj) — the  ])tieblo  way  of  bolting  the  door.  The  houses  run  uj)  three,  four,  and  five 
stories.  They  are  adobe  color  outside — that  is  to  say,  a  ])inkish  gray;  and  white¬ 
washed  sj)otlcssly  in.side.  *  *  *. 

(dance  inside  the  houses!  The  ujxstairs  portion  is  evidently  the  living  room,  for 
the  lirej)lace  is  here  and  the  i)Ot  is  on.  Off  the  living  room  are  (•orn  and  meal  bins; 
and  yoti  can  see  the  metate  or  stone  on  wliich  the  corn  is  ground  by  the  women  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament.  Though  there  is  a  new  mis.sion  church  dating 
from  the  revolt  in  the  forties,  and  an  old  niLssion  church  dating  almost  from  Coronado 
in  1540,  you  can  see  from  the  roof  dozens  of  estiifas,  or  kivas,  where  the  men  are 
l)racticing  for  their  dances  and  masked  theatricals. 

Iiitorestiiif!!  (U^taiJs  of  jtueblo  customs,  tlioir  socialistic  modtj  of 
livuij',  the  jiractico  of  the  secret  rites  of  Moutezuma,  ami  much 
valuahle  historical  matter,  added  to  the  jtictorial  featurt^s  of  the 
articles,  make  them  uoteworthy  additions  to  the  literature  of  our 
fireat  Southwest. 

Our  Trade  in  South  America,  by  Waldou  Fawcett,  in  the  February 
number  of  Business  (Detroit,  Michigan),  is  a  very  thoughtful  and 
analytical  article  dealing  with  the  positive  necessity  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  commercial  field,  and  the  development  of  our  trade  with 
Latin  America  in  particular.  Mr.  Fawcett  writes: 

The  recent  transition  of  the  United  States  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  coun¬ 
try,  in  so  far  as  our  exjtorts  are  concerned,  has  given  to  South  America  a  tremendous 
new  importance  and  significance  as  a  market  for  American  jinKlucts.  To  be  sure,  there 
has  been  more  or  less  agitation  on  the  subject  for  years,  but  tintil  the  ambitions  of  a  new 
commercial  era  supjilied  the  sjttir,  there  was  little  lieed  given  by  jiractical  business 
men  to  the  fact  that  it  was  highly  desirable  for  the  lleptihlics  of  the  three  Americas 
to  be  bound  together  by  clo.ser  trade  relations  as  well  as  clo.ser  social  and  political 
relations  *  *  *. 

The  jiast  few  years,  however,  have  wilne.ssed  a  revohitionary  change  in  the  status  of 
the  United  States  as  a  factor  in  international  trade.  In  reality  the  change  came  grad¬ 
ually  enough,  btit  the  climax  was  sutlieiently  jirecipitate  to  startle  many  jteople  who 
had  not  kejit  track  of  the  .shifting  currents  of  development.  For  several  decades  each 
recurring  cen.sus  has  shown  a  decreasing  jirojiortion  of  rtiral  pojmlation.  This  could 
mean,  of  course,  but  one  thing — that  our  commercial  and  indtistrial  interests  were 
develojting  greatly,  but  at  some  exjtense  to  our  niral  activities.  And  the  inevitable 
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outciiinc  has  resiiltwl.  The  i)ast  f(;\v  seasons  have  indicated  that  even  with  l)nniper 
crops  it  is  goiii};  to  rc<piire  nearly  all  the  pr<Klucts  of  American  soil  to  satisfy  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ai>j)etite.  Some  ])ortion  of  nature's  bounty — as  exemj)lified,  for  instance,  in 
(lur  une<pialed  api)les  -will,  of  cenrse.  continne  to  he  .sent  overseas,  hut  the  vital 
ixiint  is  that  fiMxl.stuffs  have  lo.st  their  old  imjxirtance  as  our  chief  a.s.set  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  };ame  of  barter  and  trade. 

With  the  loss  of  this  line  of  business  in  i>rospect.  and.  in  .some  measure,  directly  U])on 
us.  it  was  essential  that  America  find  some  .substitute  to  offer  in  exchan<!e  for  her  for- 
eigti  purchases.  The  very  condition  which  upset  the  old  order  of  things  has  provided 
compensation  in  the  new.  Parallel  with  the  incn'asing  home  consum])tion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  the  curtailment  of  the  .surplus  to  b('  sold  abroad  has  come  a  tremen¬ 
dous  expansion  of  manufacturing  in  all  lines.  The  extension  of  factory  facilities,  the 
economics  of  scientific  management  and  standardization,  and  tlie  surpassing  ingenuity 
of  American  inventors  have  enabled  American  manufacturers  to  not  only  cope  with 
all  the  demands  of  an  ex])anding  home  market,  but  to  accumulate  h<‘avy  suri)lua  stocks 
for  sale  abroad. 

The  problem  of  the  jteriod,  then,  has  been  to  find  a  market  for  this  newly  created 
excess  of  industrial  output,  and  it  is  in  this  quest  that  all  old  rules  have  gone  by  the 
board.  In  certain  favored  lines  the  conquest  of  American  pnKlucts  has  extended  all 
around  the  world,  but  in  the  main  the  American  manufacturer  has  found  it  advisable 
to  seek  out  the  points  of  least  re.sistance.  It  has  rerpiired  no  great  lajtse  of  time  to 
.show  that  Europe,  which  has  bought  so  freely  of  our  agricultural  j)ro<lucts,  is,  in  the 
matter  of  manufactured  products,  a  fiercely  competitive  field,  where  American  manu¬ 
facturers  are,  for  certain  oi)vious  reasons,  at  a  disadvantage.  Hut.  on  the  other  hand  , 
South  America,  which  bought  so  sparingly  of  our  grain  and  beef  when  we  were  over¬ 
stocked,  is  in  a  receptive,  if  not  actually  a  favorable,  frame  of  mind  with  reference  to 
our  manufacttired  j)roducts. 

Tlio  atUhttr  ^ivos  sii<;<rest  ions  as  tt»  niotlnxls  of  increasing  the  trade 
between  the  Latin-Anieriean  etnmtries  and  the  Uititeil  States,  com 
inents  on  the  <H’owth  of  ttmrist  travel  to  South  America,  and  deals 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin-American  business  men.  lie 
oives  many  "ood  pointers  to  Ihiited  States  exporters  and  refers  to  the 
Ihiited  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  Relations  of  the  State  Depaitment,  and  the  Pan  American 
Unicn  as  conspicuous  “intellifrence  ollices”  where  aid  and  informa¬ 
tion  may  he  had  at  little  or  no  exj^ense. 

The  South  American  is  the  name  of  a  new  publication  the  first 
numher  of  which  has  just  reached  this  reviewer’s  desk.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  South  American  Puhlishinj;  Co.,  is  to  be  issued  semi¬ 
monthly,  and  has  Mr.  Winj;  B.  Allen  as  editor  and  manager.  The 
Bueeetix  welcomes  this  new  •Mlichmond’’  in  the  field  of  Latin- 
American  journalism  ami  wishes  foi  it  that  full  measure  of  suecess 
which,  judging  from  its  first  issue,  it  wdl  deserve.  In  speaking  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  greater  interest  awakened  in 
Latin  America  as  a  field  for  the  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  the  editor  writes: 

It  is  thi.s  jHipular  interest  that  lias  created  the  field  for  this  journal.  It  will  be  the 
l>roviuce  of  thi.s  paper  to  afford  Americans  an  intimate  knowledge  of  South  .\merican 
affairs.  It  is  intended  to  bring  .\merican  investors,  homeseekers.  colonists,  pros- 
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l)Oc't(ir.':,  wddiers  of  fttrliiiie,  and  other  cdas.«es  in  toneli  with  the  opportunities  of  to-day. 
It  is  intended  to  afford  a  medium  throtifth  which  South  American  bnsine.«s  men  may 
introflnce  themselves  and  their  projects  to  those  in  this  country  whom  they  wish  so 
earne.stly  to  reach.  It  is  one  stupendous  field,  and  po.s.sil)ly  to  cover  it  completely  is 
too  much  to  expect  from  any  one  medium.  The  publisher  realizes  this  and  knows 
that  his  efforts  can  not  compare  favorably  with  the  task  undertaken,  yet  without  doubt 
something;  worthy  will  be  the  result.  At  first  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  some  of  the  i)rominent  features  of  the  South  American  .situation,  btit  as 
time  goes  on  various  departments  will  be  organized  and  each  feature  enlarged  to  meet 
as  nearly  as  po.ssible  the  recpiirements  of  the  ca.se. 

Tlic  first  {irtick*,  ‘‘  Latin  America  as  a  field  for  United  Sttites  capital 
and  enterprise,’'  is  a  reproduction  of  an  article  written  some  six  j'ears 
tigo  by  lion.  John  Barrett,  the  present  Director  (ieneral  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  the  editor  states — 

so  exactly  hits  off  a  .situation  between  the  I’nited  States  and  Central  and  South 
American  countries  to-day  that  it  is  reproduceil  [herewith  without  apology  because 
of  the  date. 

Other  articles  giving  inpiortant  facts  and  information  about  the 
countries  dealt  with  are  “Something  about  Brazil,”  “Something 
about  Colombia,”  “‘WJuit  an  American  comjtany  has  accomplished 
in  ten  years,”  and  various  short  and  itithy  jtaragraphs  anent  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  jtroduction  of  Latui  America.  One  page  is 
devoted  to  statistics  as  to  area,  popidation,  and  general  topogra])hy 
of  the  several  T..atm-American  liejniblics,  given  in  a  convenient  and 
very  cmidensed  form.  The  editor  is  to  bt'  congratidated  ui)on  tin' 
showing  made  in  his  first  number. 

The  South,  the  Canal,  and  Pan  America,  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 
the  January  number  of  Cotton  (Atlanta,  (h'orgia),  contributed  by 
Director  Oeneral  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  In 
dealuig  with  Pan  American  commerce  and  the  vital  interest  therein 
of  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Barrett  writes; 

Although  the  volume  of  our  trade  at  the  present  time  with  Latin  America  is  only 
a  small  part  of  our  total  foreign  trade,  there  is  no  section  of  the  world  which  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  development  in  the  future.  It  is  peculiarly  a  market  which 
will  want  much  of  what  we  manufacture  and  will  supply  to  us,  in  turn,  raw  products 
which  we  can  not  jtroduce  our.selves.  *  *  * 

What,  therefore,  can  be  done  to  develop  the  buying  capacity  of  Latin  America 
through  our  purcha.dng  from  them  their  raw  products  will,  in  turn,  react  by  greater 
.■iales  from  the  I'nited  States  to  them  of  cotton  goods  directly  or  indirectly.  We  need 
the  imports  of  raw  j)roducts  from  those  countries  for  our  manufacturing  plants  and 
for  our  labor  and  our  capital,  and,  when  we  import  rubber  or  hides  or  their  other 
natural  products  and  manufacture  them,  we  bring  even  greater  returns  to  ourselves 
than  to  the  countries  from  which  the.«e  products  originate. 

Tlu'  tirticle  is  rojiloto  with  fuels  and  statistics  showing  the  woudorfid 
increast'  in  tlie  commerce  of  Lathi  America  (hiring  the  ])ast  decade. 


The  American  Mediterranean.  15y  Stephen  Honsal.  New  York,  Moffat,  Yard  A:  Co. 
1912.  -188  pager*.  Price,  .83. 

Many  thou.-^andrj  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  arc*  now  voyaging  to  Panama. 
They  are  drawn  jrrincipally  from  the  United  States  and  Eurojrean  countries,  and  their 
course  lies  thnrugh  the  ‘‘American  Mediterranean,’’  as  Mr.  Uonsal  ajiprtrjiriately 
terms  the  Carribbean  Sea,  which,  during  the  years  to  come,  will  no  doubt  become  as 
popular  as  the  Eurojiean  Mediterranean.  Indeed,  the  Caribbean  countries  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  American  history  that  they  furnish  most  entertaining  sub¬ 
jects  for  description,  comment,  and  .story,  and  probably  no  one  is  better  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  them  than  Mr.  Bonsai,  who  has  been  visiting  the  Caribbean  lanils 
again  and  again  for  the  last  20  years. 

The  book  appropriately  opens  with  the  “yesterday — to-day — and  to-morrow,”  to 
which  subject  the  author  devotes  30  ])ages.  Then  Cuba,  *‘14  years  after  the  war,’’ 
receives  a  good  deal  of  attention,  followed  by  visits  to  and  desr'riptions  of  Haiti, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Porto  Rico,  the  Engli.sh  islands,  the  French  islands,  etc. 
Many  ])ages  are  devoted  to  the  oi)inions  of  the  writer,  which  may  or  may  not  coincide 
with  those  of  the  reader,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Bonsai,  as  an  author, 
correspondent,  and  traveler,  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  political  developments 
of  the  field,  his  opinions  de.serve  careful  consideration. 

Thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  ‘‘Conquest  of  the  Isthmus.”  The  closing  chapter, 
on  the  ‘‘Unsufruct  of  the  West  Indies,”  deals  with  the  commercial  and  industrial 
po.ssibilities  of  the  Caribbean  .section  of  the  world.  An  ap])endix  of  75  pages  contains 
extracts  from  the  texts  of  various  documents,  commercial  statistics,  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  matter  that  would  be  useful  for  reference,  especially  by  the  serious  traveler 
who  is  not  only  in  quest  of  beautiful  tropical  lands,  but  who  wishes  to  know  the  West 
Indies  and  judge  of  future  jw.ssibilities  from  a  commercial  and  industrial  standpoint. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  increasing  importance  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  es])ecially  with  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
would  seem  absolutely  necessary  that  every  ])erson  who  is  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Latin  American  countries,  should  have  this  bwik  in  his  library.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  to  the  students  of  Pan  American  j)rogress  who  are  endeavoring  to  get 
a  broad  viewpoint  of  all  the  countries,  conditions,  and  facts  which  have  to  do  with 
the  now  political,  economic,  commercial,  and  social  tendencies  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere. 

Hazell’s  Annual  for  1913.  A  Record  of  Men  and  Movements  of  the  Time.  (itX) 
])ages,  edited  by  Hammond  Hall,  with  copious  index.  Hazell,  Watson  Viney, 
(Ltd.),  Long  Acre,  London.  Price,  3  sh.  0  net. 

“A  hundred  blue  bcM)ks  boiled  down  into  one  red  one”  is  a  fitting  description 
which  has  been  apjilied  to  Hazell’s  Annual.  But  the  new  number  of  this  old  and 
valued  companion  is  much  more  than  a  mere  digest  of  valuable  facts.  Indispen.sable 
as  it  is  to  writer  or  jiolitician,  it  appeals  to  a  much  wider  public.  The  scientist,  the 
sportsman,  the  artist,  the  photograjiher,  and  even  the  idler  with  no  special  tastes,  if 
such  an  individual  there  be,  will  find  matter  of  interest  in  this  encyclopedic  guide 
book  to  the  times  in  which  he  lives. 
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Chile  Mercantile  Reports.  My  Labbc*  A  Co.,  Santiago,  Chile.  In  the  United  States 
coi>ies  may  be  .'seenred  from  the  Ameriran  Export(>r,  13.a  William  Street,  New 
York.  Price,  SUK). 

This  valuable  book  of  mercantile  rejxirts  on  the  merchants  of  Chile  is  assured  an 
important  place.  It  <rives  ratings  of  over  .jtK)  Firms  in  Chile  and  should  prove  of  .service 
to  commercial  orfrani/.ations  conducliii"  a  foreisin  trade  with  the  business  men  of  that 
country.  It  is  planned  to  keep  this  book  up  to  date  constantly,  by  supplements 
issued  every  two  months,  srivins;  details  as  to  new  firms  listed,  chaiifies,  and  concerns 
that  have  liipiidated.  The  book  is  not  sold  outright,  but  manufacturers  and  others 
interested  may  subscribe  for  the  service  of  a  copy,  which  service  also  entitles  the 
holder  to  the  jtrivilege,  without  extra  chaige,  of  receiving,  on  request,  more  detailed 
reports  on  business  concerns. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  MARCH  31,  1913.’ 


Date. 


Autlior. 


.\RGE.ST1.SA. 


Alarm  clocks  ami  dollar  watches . 

Winds,  and  water  available  lor  wells . 

Builders’  hardware . 

Stationary  engines . 

Agricultural  conditions  and  agricultural  machinery. 

CHILE. 


Jan. 

Jan.  27 

...do . 

Jan.  2s 
Jan.  31 


Robert  T. 
Rosario. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Crane,  consul, 


.\vailablc  timber  and  limber  tracts .  Feb.  1 

Motorcycles;  limited  demaml;  duty . do . 

P.aints;  prices  and  duty . .' . do . 

Coal . .  Feb.  7 

American  capital  invested  in  iron  ore .  Feb.  11 

Opportunities  for  correspondence  schools .  Feb.  12  ■ 


Trade  and  industrial  notes;  Bridges;  customs  receipts  for  Janu-  Feb.  24 
ary.  11113;  construction  work;  whaling;  pawnshops;  operating 
expenses  ol  Government  railroads,  1012;  (lax  fiber. 


A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


COLO.Mni.V. 

I.ist  of  commercial  hoti-ses  in  consular  district .  Feb.  13  Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul, 

Barrantiuilla. 

■Manufacture  of  chocolate .  Feb.  2S  Graham  II.  Kemper,  consul, 

I  Cartagena. 


Cost  of  producing  Cuban  cane  sugar .  Feb.  21  Henry  1‘.  .‘'tarrett,  comsul 

general,  Flabana. 

,'^ugar  crop  in  Cienfuegos  district,  1913 .  Mar.  12  M.  Baehr.  consul,  Cienfuegos. 


GV.4TEM.tLA. 


Market  (or  tiles. 


Hardware  imports .  Feb.  19 

Paints .  Feb.  22 

Duties  on  paints  and  varnishes .  Feb.  2() 

Ready-to-wear  clothing .  Mar.  1 

Paper  bags .  Mar.  10 

E.xpamled  metal  building  materials .  Mar.  11 


Jan.  10  Geo.  A.  Bucklin.  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  Guatemala  Citv. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  I,atin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supjilied  to  the  Pan  .\merican  Cnion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  receiveil  up  to  March  .1.  lUl-i — CoiUimie>l. 


Title. 


Date.  .\uthor. 


Chocolate,  cocoa,  candies,  and  confect ionorv .  Mar.  17  D.  W.  Livingston,  consul. 

Cape  llaitieii. 


MEXICO. 

Maguey  rope  (fiber  not  grown) .  Mar.  7 

List  of  municipalities  of  .5,000  and  more  inhabitants .  Mar.  10 

Watches  and  clocks .  -Mar.  11 

No  market  for  laundry  machinery . do . 

Moving-picture  business  in  Yucatan .  Nfar.  12 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  candies,  and  confectionery .  Mar.  17 

P-\R.VGU.\Y. 

No  market  for  whip  lashes .  Jan.  23 

Market  tor  buihlers’  hardware .  Jan.  2,s 

Opportunities  for  correspondence  schools .  Feb.  12 

PERU. 

Expropriation  of  Lima’s  Water  Co .  Feb.  24 

VENEZCEL.V. 

Caimed  and  dried  fruits .  Feb.  is 

.Vgricultural  conditions  and  agricultural  machinery .  Feb.  11 

Sandpaper  and  emery  cloth;  duty .  Feb.  12 

Children’s  carriages;  little  market . do . 

Ituilders’  hardware . do . 

Cigarettes .  Feb.  21 

(ia,soline  lighting  apparatus .  Feb.  22 

Market  for  .\mericar  railway  equipment  and  supplies .  Mar.  S 


Wilber  T.  Oracey,  consul. 
I’rogreso. 

.\rnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Xfexico  City. 

Clauiie  R.  Ouyant,  consul. 
Salina  Cniz  (acting  as  vice 
consul  at  Ensenada). 

Do. 

IVilber  T.  Gracey,  consul. 
I’rogreso. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  consul. 
.\suncion. 

Do. 

Do. 


Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  vice  coti- 
sul.  Callao. 


T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Gttaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Tlie  ])ul)lk‘  wctrks  ('oninutteo  of  the  Chiunl)er  of  ])e])uties  of  the 
Arf;eiitino  J{o])ul)lic  has  reconuneiidecl  the  ])lau  a])])rove(l  hy  the 
Senate  for  the  AMALGAMATION  OK  THE  SOUTHERN  AND 
WESTERN  RAIIAVAY  COMPANIES,  which  i)rovi(les  that  these 
two  coin])anies  are  authorized  to  form  a  new  eom])any  under  the 
name  of  the  Arfjentine  Soutliern  &  Western  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.), 
witli  a  capital  eciual  to  the  total  amount  of  the  cajntal  of  both  com¬ 
panies.  The  new  com])any  ])roj)oses  to  construct  .5. .315  kilometers 
(about  3.320  miles)  of  railways  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  facilitating  trallic 
to  the  different  ])orts  Irihntary  to  the  line.  A  deposit  of  300, 000 
])esos,  national  currency  (peso  ])aper  =  44  cents.  United  States)  is 
re(|uir(‘d  of  the  com])any  as  a  guaranty  for  the  faithful  ])erformanc(^ 
of  the  contract.  The  plan  is  subject  to  the  apju’oval  of  the  chamber 
of  de])Ulies  and  of  the  President,  both  of  whom  are  re])orted  by  the 

])ress  to  he  favorable  to  the  arrangement. - The  amount  invested 

in  English  railways  in  the  Argentine  Rejnddic  re])resents,  in  round 
numbers,  £200,000,0t)0.  The  reserve  funds  of  eight  of  the  ])rinci])al 

com])anies  amount  to  over  £0, 500, 000. - The  EDUCATIONAL 

CONGRESS  which  met  in  Cordoba  on  Kehruary  9,  last,  was  com- 
])osed  of  42  delegates  from  the  dilFerent  institutions  of  learning  of  the 

Re])ul)lic. - The  town  of  ROSARIO,  which  was  founded  in  1725 

and  which,  in  1703,  had  oidy  250  iidiahitants,  now  has  a  po])ulation 
of  more  than  220,000  and  an  annual  foreign  commerce  of  over 

SI 00,000, 000. - The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  the  Argentine 

Government  in  1912,  according  to  statistics  published  in  the  press 

of  Buenos  Aires,  amounted  to  S14,757,018.35,  national  currency. - 

The  dejnirtment  of  NATIONAL  HYGIENE  of  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  recommended  the  construction  of  the  following  works 
in  the  Province  of  Jujuy:  Sewering  of  the  town  of  Jujuy;  canaliza¬ 
tion,  drainage,  and  ])aving  at  Perico;  canalization,  drainage,  and 
su])]dying  of  ])otal)le  water  at  Carmen,  and  drainage  of  San  Antonio, 
Led(‘sma,  San  Pedro,  and  Mendieta. - The  de])artment  of  agricul¬ 

ture  has  established  an  ex])oriment  station  at  Tucuman  for  the 
cultivation  of  YERBA  MATE  (Paraguayan  tea)  ])hints.  The  iirst 
shi])ment  of  2, ()()()  plants  recently  arrived.  The  work  is  under  the 

immediate  direction  of  E.  Idniholmberg  and  Dr.  Julio  Lo])ez. - 

An  extensive  ])lan  has  been  ma])})ed  out  by  the  de])artment  of  ])ublic 
works  for  the  embellishment  of  the  WATER  FRONT  between  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  El  Tigre.  The  ])lans  com])rise  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  avenue  17  kilometers  long. - According  to  La 

Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  the  Argentine 
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l{c])iil)lic  in  1912  aiuoimt('<l  to  8()o,244,72o  Ar<;(“ntiue  jiokl  ])osos, 
of  which  .?3S4,So3,4f)9  were  iinj)orts  aiul  §480,391 ,25()  were  exports. 
The  total  foreijjn  trade  of  1912,  as  coin})ared  with  1911,  showed  an 
increase  of  SI 73,730,501  ^old  ])esos,  or  over  25  per  cent.  The  im- 
])orts  in  1912,  as  com])ared  with  1911,  showed  an  increase  of  4.9 
])er  cent,  and  the  ex])orts  an  increase  of  47.9  per  cent.  The  value 
of  ini])orts  subject  to  duty  in  1912  was  §292,278,405,  and  the  value 
of  iin])orts  not  subject  to  duty  was  §92,575,004.  The  ini])orts  of 
bullion  in  1912  amounted  to  §30,077,897,  and  the  ex]H)rts  of  bullion 
rejm'sented  a  value  of  §585,021.  In  1903  the  total  foreifjn  trade 
of  the  Ke])ublic  was  §352,191,124  <>;ohl  i)esos,  as  coni])ared  with 

§805,244,725  in  1912,  or  an  increase  in  10  years  of  145  ])er  cent. - 

Ra])id  communication  has  been  established  on  the  BEIiMEJO 
KIVEK  between  kilometer  000  and  Port  Bermejo,  a  Government 

vessel  havin<;  recentlv  easily  traversed  this  distance  in  three  days. - 

The  Second  INTEEXATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRY  of  the  Argentine  Re])ublic  convened  in  Mendoza 
on  A])ril  0,  1913,  ])ursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  first  congress,  which 
was  held  in  Rosario.  Dr.  Juan  E.  Seru  was  ])resident  of  the  congress. 
The  principal  topics  treated  were  as  follows:  Trans])ortation,  indus¬ 
tries,  bankru])tcy,  credits,  chambers  of  commerce,  patents,  and  legis- 

lati(»n. - The  cultivation  of  SAFFRON  is  a  new  industiy  which  it 

is  thought  could  be  profitably  introduced  into  certain  ])arts  of  the 
Argentine  Re])ublic.  The  imports  of  saffron  in  1911  were  valued  at 
about  .§300, ()()().  This  ])lant  is  cultivated  in  Euro])e  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  existing  in  ])arts  of  the  Argentine  Re])ublic,  and 
recent  investigations  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  may  be  ])rofit- 

ably  grown  in  Argentina. - The  EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS  from 

the  i)ort  of  Bahia  Blanca  in  January,  last,  amounted,  in  round 

numbers,  to  200, 090  tons. - The  regional  agricultural  engineer  has 

established  the  following  coo])erative  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS: 
In  the  Province  of  San  Juan;  at  Chimbas,  in  charge  of  Sr.  Juevenal 
de  Oro;  at  Conce]>cion,  Dr.  Pedro  Manrique;  at  Alto  de  Sierra, 
Engineer  R.  Wilkinson;  at  Angaco  Norte,  Dr.  Daniel  Aubone:  at 
Santa  Lucia,  Sr.  Salvador  Ramirez;  at  Cauccte,  Sr.  Ricardo  Alvarez; 

and  at  25  (h‘  Mayo.  Sr.  Ramon  Elchegaray. - The  director  of  the 

division  of  national  territories  has  retpiested  from  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  10,000  hectares  of  land  for  the  FUEGIAN  INDIANS, 
with  the  view  of  ])reventing  their  total  disapjxairance.- - The  min¬ 

ister  of  ]nd)lic  works  has  authorized  the  Com])ahfa  General  d('  la 
])rovincia  de  Buenos  Aires  to  definitely  o])en  to  pid)lic  service  its  line 
from  Marcos  Paz  to  General  Villegas,  the  construction  of  which  was 
granted  by  law  4417. 

The  new  line  t>f  the  Ccuitral  Argentine  Railway  from  ('ordoba  to 
.\Jta  Gracia  has  been  inaugurated,  the  journey  between  the  two 
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places  only  taking  45  minutes.  This  new  line  should  give  consid¬ 
erable  impulse  to  that  well-known  holiday  resort,  which  is  sure  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cordoba. 

The  State  line  from  Doan  Funos  to  Laguna  Paiva  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  o])oned  to  traffic,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  residents  in  the 
zone  through  which  it  passes. 

The  minister  of  jniblic  works  has  approved  the  contract  with  the 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  for  constructing  an  industrial  branch  from  Monte 
Coman  station  to  near  to  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Atual,  this 
branch  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  laws  570.3  and  6369. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia  for  1913  is  estimated 
at  22,159,308.65  liolivianos  and  the  revenues  at  22,073,500 
bolivianos.  Tlie  estimated  items  of  the  budget,  in  bolivianos,  are 
as  follows:  Legislative  department,  497,572;  foreign  relations  and 
worship,  1,080,344;  treasury,  3,945,011.31;  Government  and  fo- 
mento,  6,283,242;  justice  and  industry,  1,775,203;  public  instruction 
and  agriculture,  2,603,822.30;  and  war  and  colonization  5,974,114.04. 
The  receipts  of  the  departmental  budgets  are  estimated  at  2,586,414.63 
bolivianos  as  follows:  Chuquisaca,  198,644;  La  Paz,  948,700;  Codia- 
bamba,  420,000;  Potosi,  460,615.89;  Oruro,  158,310.54;  Tarija,  128,- 
900;  Santa  Cruz,  105,004;  and  Beni,  166,240.20.  The  expenditures 
for  the  departments  are  estimated  at  the  same  figures  as  the  receipts. 

- The  new  BOLIVIAN  GUN,  invented  by  Maj.  Victor  Ibanez,  a 

native  Bolivian  and  officer  in  the  Federal  army,  is  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  shops  of  the  war  department  in  Bolivia.  The  tests 
made  with  this  gun  in  the  Bolivian  Army  up  to  the  present  time 

have  been  most  satisfactory. - Sr.  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general 

of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  advises  that  the  EXPORTS  from  the  port 
of  New  York  consigned  to  Bolivia  during  the  month  of  February, 
1913,  consisted  of  5,863  packages  of  merchandise,  weighing  371,097 
kilos,  valued  at  $79,657.97.  This  merchandise  was  made  up  princi¬ 
pally  of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  machinery,  drugs  and  medicines, 
petroleum,  and  sundry  articles,  and  was  nearly  all  imported  via  the 
ports  of  Mollendo,  Antofagasta  and  Arica,  a  small  quantity  coming 
through  Brazilian  and  Argentine  ports  via  Para,  Rosario,  and  Buenos 
Aires.^ — — The  Repulilic  of  Bolivia  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  MANUFACTURING  FIELDS  in  Latin  America. 
The  exports  of  Bolivia,  made  up  largely  of  tin  and  rubber,  for  a  number 
of  vears  have  exceeded  the  imports.  Wherever  the  manufacture 
H3()(14°— Pull.  4-1:1 - 10 
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of  articles  has  been  undertaken  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
Bolivia  excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  and  as  the  Republic  is 
rapidly  developing  its  immense  resources,  an  increasing  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  is  noted  from  year  to  year.  In  some  instances 
the  raw  material  is  at  hand  for  operating  manufacturing  plants, 
and  labor,  generally  speaking,  is  plentiful,  efhcient,  and  cheap.  The 
building  of  railroads  and  the  bettering  of  transportation  facilities 
in  many  parts  of  the  Republic  has  also  stimulated  manufacturing 
and  increased  the  consumption  of  manufactured  goods,  and  especially 
of  staple  articles  made  in  the  country.  The  manufacturing  industry 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  conditions  for  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  industry  are  growing  better  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is 
confidently  predicted  that  capital  wisely  invested  in  manufacturing 

in  Bolivia  will  meet  with  profitable  returns. - The  board  of  directors 

of  the  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOLIVIA  at  La  Paz  has  appointed 
Sr.  Enrique  Urquidi,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  branch  bank  at 
Sucre,  manager  of  the  bank  at  La  Paz,  to  take  the  place  of  Sr.  Zenon 
Zamora,  deceased.  Sr.  Waldemar  Lehmann,  formerly  in  the  banking 
business  at  Oruro,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  German  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Bank  at  La  Paz. 

In  the  table  below  are  given  the  mineral  exports  of  Bolivia  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  figures  for  1912  have  been  secured  in  advance 
of  official  publication  from  the  Bolivian  Statistical  Office,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderdn,  Bolivian  minister  to  the  United 
States. 


1910  1 

1911 

1912 

Weight  j 
(metric  1 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 

I 

Value 

(bolivianos). 

Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.0 
pounds). 

1 

Value 

(bolivianos).  | 

i 

Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 

Value 

(bolivianos). 

Tin  barilla . 

38,548 

37,006,503. 94 
5,204,440.87 
5,501.45 
1,780,952. 18 
1, 140. 00 
1,923,417.00 
43, 178. 00 
435,008.90 
141,629.31 

37,073 

52,039,003.30  ! 
4,587,745.55  i 
791,507.85  1 
1,420,942.70 

38,379 

59,870,766.27 

4,310,294.35 

Copper  barilla . i 

3, 191 
10 
214 
49 

1  11,797 

1  210 

2,950 

4.081 

377 

382 

08 

9,010 

1  472 

. 

3,370,589.05 

32,040.40 

2,015,895.06 

74,023.% 

332,245.00 

295,235.31 

144,275.00 

Bismuth  barilla . 

Bismuth,  untreated . 

Zinc . 

Wolfram . 

415 

141 

9,798 

297 

2, 100, 162. 45 
111,888.80 
372,490.00 
231, 187. 90 

94,906.00 

1 . 

7,187.50 

700.00 

973.54 

97,080.00 

i::::;:;:;; 

Lead . 

Magnetic  iron . 

1  30 

3 

.340 

331 

23,546.25 

74,229.93 

68,418.78 

2,400.00 

980.00 

766 

98 

78,626.% 

8,642.38 

5,127.50 

3,061.01 

7,485.70 

Total . 

1  ■■■ 

46, 710, 774.  .30 

02,532,010. 17 

70,545,853.48 

Value,  in  United  States 

1 

$18,219,530.27 

$24,387,483.% 

$27,512,882.85 

”  1 

Bids  for  the  establisliiuent  of  RUBBER  REFINERIES  AND 
FACTORIES  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  in  the  RepubUc 
of  Brazil  have  been  submitted  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  agriculture  of  that  country.  The  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Raymundo  Pereira  da  Silva,  reports  the  receipt  of  proposals  for 
the  establisliment  in  the  following  places  of  the  industries  referred 
to:  Refineries  in  Para,  Manaos,  Alinas  Geraes,  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  rubber  goods  in  Belem,  State  of  Para,  and  the  Federal  dis¬ 
trict.  The  committee  recommended  the  following  bidders  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  technical,  professional,  and  financial  skill  and  standing 
necessary  for  doing  the  work  required :  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Dr.  Adolfo  Morales  de  los  Rios,  Dr.  J.  D.  Leite  de  Castro,  Com- 
panhia  Norte  do  Brazil,  Gabriel  Cliauffour,  Arthur  Haas,  and  Dr. 
Luiz  Cantanhede.  Advices  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  state  that  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  has  awarded  to  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
the  erection  and  establishment  of  a  complete  rubber  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  erection  of  a  rubber 
washing  plant  in  the  city  of  Manaos,  on  the  Amazon.  These  con¬ 
tracts  will  probably  require  the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of 

machinery  and  building  material  abroad. - The  departments  of 

agriculture  and  of  war  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  are  cooperating 
for  the  improvement  of  the  NATIVE  HORSES  of  the  Republic  with 
the  object  of  forming  a  specially  hardy  breed  suitable  for  cavalry 
and  other  military  uses.  Conditions  for  raising  horses  in  many  parts 
of  Brazil  are  ideal,  and  a  fine  type  of  horse,  suitable  to  the  uses  of 
the  high  table-lands,  has  been  developed  at  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Sao  Paulo.  Among  the  Brazilian  States  where  the 
natural  conditions  for  breeding  horses  are  probably  as  good  as  they 
are  in  any  part  of  the  world  may  be  mentioned  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Santa  Catharina,  and  Parana.  There  is  no  reason  why  horses  of  a 
special  type  could  not  be  easily  bred  in  Brazil,  just  as  they  have 
been  in  Argentina  and  Chile  and  as  they  were  bred  in  Texas  and  on 
Great  American  Plains  of  the  United  States  20  or  30  years  ago.  The 
experiment  is  an  interesting  one,  and  will  doubtless,  if  proper  methods 
are  followed,  cause  the  evolution  of  a  Brazilian  type  of  horse  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  military  service  of  that  country. - 

A  recent  presidential  decree  authorizes  the  SOCIETE  ANONYME 
DE:S  ETABLISSEMENTS  BLOCH,  with  a  capital  of  $900,000,  to 
engage  in  business  in  Brazil.  The  main  office  of  the  company 
referred  to  is  in  Paris,  France.  The  new  concern  will  establish 
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l»ranchos  in  tlu*  principal  commercial  centers  of  the  Kepul)lic,  and 

proposes  to  operate  on  a  large  scale  in  the  commercial  field. - THE 

LLOYD  BRASILEI KG  STEAMSHIP  CO.  has  been  given  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $600,600  for  a  period  of  18  years,  in  addition  to  the  sub¬ 
sidies  of  $908,380  granted  in  the  years  1906  and  1909.- - -The 

Rio  Sao  Paulo  Navigation  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a 
NAVIOATIOX  SERVICE  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Iguape  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  A  Government  s’  .sidy  of  $16,000  j)er 
annum  is  given  the  company.  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic 
must  not  exceed  a  draft  of  12  feet  or  have  a  caj)acity  of  less  than 
2.50  tons  of  freight  with  accommodations  for  24  first-class  and  20 
third-class  passengers.  Two  round-trip  voyages  j)er  month  will  he 
made  with  stops  at  Angra  dos  Reis,  Paraty,  Uhatuha,  Caraguatatuha, 

Sao  Sehastiao,  Villa  Bella,  Santos,  and  Cananea. - The  CON- 

(XIRDIA  CONTINENTAL  SOCIETY  has  been  founded  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  j^ropaganda  work  among  the  nations  of  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent  with  the  object  of  promoting  commercial,  social,  and 
educational  development.  The  society  j^roposes  to  organize  exposi¬ 
tions  and  maintain  exhibits  of  South  American  )>roducts  in  the 
capitals  of  the  different  countries.  The  headquarters  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  society  contemplates  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  South  American  library  in  which  works  of  South  American 
authors  are  to  be  collected,  as  well  as  the  principal  South  American 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  best  works  written  in  Spanish  are 
to  be  translated  into  Portuguese,  and  notable  literarj'  productions  of 
Brazilian  writers  will  be  translated  into  Spanish.  The  plan  also 
comprehends  the  founding  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  general  information 
bureau  relating  to  and  for  the  special  service  of  the  South  American 
countries.  The  society  will  invite  the  principal  newspaj)er  men, 
literary  writers,  and  scientists  to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  lectures 
in  the  different  countries.  An  illustrated  magazine  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  edited  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  Branch  organizations 
of  the  Goncordia  Society  have  already  been  established  in  some  of 
the  South  American  Republics,  the  one  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  being 

under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cccilio  Baez. - The  (iovernment  of  Brazil 

has  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a  branch  ASTRONOMICAL 
OBSERVATORY  on  the  Island  of  Fernando  N’Oronha.  One  of 
the  special  duties  of  this  observatory  will  be  to  make  observations 
concerning  the  time  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  inter¬ 
national  convention  of  Paris. - The  chairman  of  the  board  of 

j)ublic  health  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  arranged  for  the  compilation  of 
statistics  concerning  TIIBIHICULOSIS  patients  treated  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  Federal  capital.— — The  rej)resentatives  of  Brazil  in 
the  work  being  carried  on  at  Montevideo  by  the  FIFTH  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  COMM  ISSION  OF  JURISTS  are  Dr.  Candido  Oliveira  and 
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Dr.  Kraiu-isco  Paulo  Olivoira. - Press  reports  state  that  the  (lovern- 

inent  of  Brazil  has  eontraeted  in  the  United  States  with  a  skilled  and 
experienced  MpyPALLl'llGIST  to  study  and  rejiort  ujhui  the  rich 

ore  deposits  recently  discovered  in  the  Republic. - Mr.  Silvino 

Gurgel  Amaral  has  been  appointed  MINISTP^R  OF  BRAZIL  near 

the  GOVP]RXMEXT  OF  PARAGUAY. - The  Government  of 

Brazil  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  between 
Santo  Domingo  and  Boa  Vista,  State  of  Para,  and  Covoata,  State  of 

Maranhao. - On  February  19  of  the  present  year  a  decree  was 

signed  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  along  the  coast 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Porto  Alegre. 


A  recent  message  of  the  President  of  Chile  concerning  the  ex])loita- 
tion  of  the  MAGELLAX  TERRITORY  recommends  that  the  two 
stock-raising  companies  which  have  hitherto  been  the  jirincijial  devel- 
o])ers  and  exploiters  of  this  vast  territory,  and  whose  contract  is  about 
to  ex])ire,  be  given  an  additional  lease  for  a  jieriod  of  15  years  u])on 
the  jiayment  to  the  Government  of  Chile  of  an  annual  rental  of  1  peso 
currency  (22.3  cents  United  States  currency)  j)er  hectare  (hectare  = 
about  2^-  acres)  for  land  used  in  the  exploitation  of  the  pastoral 
industry,  the  principal  branch  of  which  in  the  region  referred  to  is 
the  raising  of  sheep.  The  holdings  of  these  companies  are  in  that 
])art  of  the  Magellan  Territory  known  as  Ticrra  del  Fuego  and  Grande 
Island.  In  order  to  encourage  small  cajiitalists  to  settle  and  develo]) 
this  ])art  of  Chile,  the  President  jiroposes  that  200,000  hectares  of 
land  be  reserved  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lioldings  of  the  large 
companies  and  be  made  available  on  easy  terms  to  settlers  interested 
in  sheep  raising,  for  which  a  large  ])art  of  southern  Chile  is  particularly 

adapted. - The  CUSTOMHOUSES  of  the  Re])ublic  of  Chile  in  1912 

]>roduced  revenues  amounting  to  147,821,122.28  Chilean  gold  pesos 
(gold  ])eso  =  36j  cents  United  States  currency),  and  2,016,255.80 
])esos  currency,  plus  surtaxes  amounting  to  47,780,323.01  jiesos,  so 
that  the  total  customs  recei])ts  in  Chilean  currency  for  1912  were,  in 
round  numbers,  277,000,000  jiesos  currency,  or  about  22,000,000 
])esos  more  than  in  1911.  Of  the  customs  revenues  in  1912  the  port 
of  Valparaiso  jiroduced  37,366,129  gold  jiesos  and  29,849,149  paper 
pesos;  Antofagasta  64,339,529  paper  pesos;  Valdivia  3,985,917  pesos 

])aper,  and  Punta  Arenas,  305,755  pesos  ])a])er. - THE  BAXK  OF 

CHILE  during  the  second  half  i)f  1912  paid  a  dividend  of  9  per  cent. 
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This  bank  has  a  ]>aid-u])  capital  of  40,000,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund 

of  22,000,000. - DRY  FAJtMING  is  being  introduced  into  some  of 

the  arid  regions  of  Chile  and  is  meeting  with  groat  success.  Recom¬ 
mendations  have  recently  been  made  to  the  department  of  agriculture 
to  systematically  aid  in  the  introduction  of  this  metliod  of  tilling  the 
soil  in  different  parts  of  the  semiarid  regions  of  Chile.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  rich  agricultural  lands  in  the  Republic  that  could  be  utilized 
to  advantage  in  dry  farming,  thereby  enormously  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  country.^ — A  Japanese  capitalist  has  solicited 
permission  from  the  Government  of  Chile  to  engage  in  the  FISHING 
INDUSTRY  in  the  maritime  waters  of  the  Republic,  Avith  Japanese 
and  Chilean  cai)ital.  The  j)oints  at  which  it  is  ])ro])oscd  to  establish 
the  industry  are  Valparaiso,  Arauco  Bay,  and  Chiloe. - The  pro¬ 

posed  NAVIGATION  TREATY  with  Italy  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  subventioned  line  of  steamers  to  maintain  vessels  which 
will  ply  regularly  between  the  two  countries,  trips  to  be  made  monthly, 
with  stops  only  at  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  tariff  rates 
are  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments,  and  eacli 
country  is  to  subvention  the  steamship  company  to  the  amount  of 
£2(),()()0.  The  route  will  be  through  tin'  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  may 
be  changed  via  Panama  after  the  comjiletion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. — —Press  reports  from  northern  ChUe  state  that  a  North 
American  Syndicate  has  invested  £300,000  in  COPPER  MINING 
pro])ertics  at  Chuquicamata  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic. 
By  recent  ])urchases  this  syndicate  is  said  to  have  acquired  mines  at 
San  Luis,  Flor  del  Bosque,  and  Aurelia  rej)resenting  an  investment  of 
£92,000.  A  number  of  other  valuable  copper  ])roperties  have  been 
acquired,  and  the  syndicate  ])roposes  to  em])loy  about  14,000  men  in 
the  exjdoitation  and  development  of  the  mines. - The  AGRI¬ 

CULTURAL  NOR^L^.L  SCHOOL  (Quinta  Nonnal  de  agricultura), 
at  Santiago,  is  to  be  reorganized  and  its  activities  devoted  entirely 
to  agricultural  subjects  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Executive  power.  The  agricultural  schools  at  Chilian,  Concep¬ 
cion,  and  Cauquenes  are  to  be  reorganized,  and  30,000  pesos  has  been 
appropriated  for  establishing  a  new  agricultural  school  at  Aconca¬ 
gua. - An  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  is  to  be  held  in  Con¬ 

cepcion  during  the  latter  ])art  of  October,  1913.  An  exposition  of 
agricultural  machinerj^  and  a  stock  sliow  will  take  ])lace  in  Conce])cion 

at  the  same  time. - A  new  TELEGRAPH  LINE,  over  which  the 

quotations  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  Val])araiso  and  Santiago  wUl  be 
sent  as  })referred  business,  has  been  opened  to  traffic  between  the  city 

of  Valparaiso  and  the  Federal  ca])ital. - The  first  shipment  of  FIAX 

grown  in  southern  Chile,  consisting  of  29,000  kilos,  was  made  from 
Puerto  Montt,  consigned  to  Antwerji,  in  January  of  the  present 
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year. - The  BUDGET  for  1913  provides  for  estimated  expenditures 

totaling  257,912,469.15  pesos  paper,  and  52,727,920.33  pesos  gold. 

- A  com])any  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos 

to  exploit  the  Cautin  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. - ^The  SUGAR 

REFINERY  on  Teja  Island  near  Valdivia  has  contracted  with  a 
German  expert  to  take  charge  of  the  new  ])lant  now  being  erected, 
which  it  is  ])ro])osed  to  put  in  operation  in  Ajiril  or  May  of  the  present 
year. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the  fiscal  year  1913, 
according  to  a  recent  executive  decree,  amounts  in  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  respectively,  to  $14,070,652.27.  The  expenditures  arc 
made  up  of  the  following  items:  Department  of  Interior,  $3,457,- 
661.54;  foreign  relations,  $274,626.99;  finance,  $1,072,958.20;  war, 
$3,300,632.19;  public  instruction,  $782,509;  treasury,  $4,013,220.14; 
and  public  works,  $1,169,044.21.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
$2,582,850  is  set  aside  for  the  net  amount  of  the  special  public 

credit  budget  for  1913  for  the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  public  debt. - 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  been  invited,  through  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Bogota,  to  participate  in  the  INTERNATIONAIj 

RIFLE  MATCH  to  be  held  in  Perry,  Ohio. - The  minister  of 

public  works  has  ordered  surveys  for  the  construction  of  a  RAIL¬ 
WAY  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  via  Pasto,  to  some  desirable  point  on 
the  Putumayo  River,  and  a  second  railway  from  Cucuta  or  Port 
Villamizar  to  a  port  on  the  Magdalena  River. - Official  statis¬ 

tics  show  that  3,817  pupils,  2,022  of  which  are  girls  and  1,795  boys, 
out  of  4,366  matriculates  regularly  attend  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

of  Bogota. - Early  in  February  of  the  present  year  the  first  trials 

of  the  HYDROPLANE  BOAT  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  River  took  place  with  great  success. - ;^The  Government 

of  Colombia  has  accepted  8  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  University  of 
Santiago,  offered  to  Colombian  students  by  the  Government  of  Chile. 
Four  of  these  scholarships  are  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  two  in  the 
pedagogic  institute,  one  in  the  school  of  architecture,  and  one  in  the 
veterinary  school.  The  students  are  to  be  selected  by  competitive 

examination  on  June  1  of  the  present  year. - A  decree  of  the 

department  of  war  provides  that  imports  of  ARMS  AND  EXPLO¬ 
SIVES  by  persons  residing  in  Bogota  can  only  be  made  after  giving 
bond  and  obtaining  the  written  permission  of  the  director  of  the 
material  of  war,  or  if  made  by  persons  living  outside  of  the  Federal 
capital  the  same  requisites  are  necessary  from  the  chief  political 
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use. - The  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS  (Colegio  Superior  de  Senoritas) 

in  the  Federal  capital  has  issued  nine  free  scholarships  for  the  present 
year,  distributed  arnon^  the  ditferent  Provinces  of  the  Republic. 
This  college  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  is  making  its  influence 
for  good  felt  more  and  more  each  year  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  in  those  Provinces  distant  from  the  metropolis  of  the  nation. 
Many  of  its  graduates  have  become  educators  and  writers,  and  the 
instruction  it  imparts  to  its  pupils  is  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature 

in  the  ev^eryilay  walks  of  life. - The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has 

a|)pointed  Sr.  l)on  Sergio  Alvarado  Matarrita  CONSUL  GENERAL 
at  Paris,  France,  to  take  the  place  of  Ur.  Alberto  Alvarez  Canas, 

deceased. - The  municipality  of  San  Jose  has  contracted  with 

Warren  Bros.  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  paving  the  streets  of  the  citv  of  San 
Jose  with  BITUIvlTIIIC  PAVEMENT.  The  full  text  of  the  contract 
in  Spanish  is  published  in  the  Oflicial  Gazette  of  Costa  Rica  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1913.  The  prices  for  exeavating,  paving,  ete.,  are  made  in 
American  gold.  One  hundred  thousand  square  meters  of  bitidithic 
pavement  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  municipality  will  dispose  of  a  bond  issue  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  with  whieh  to  pay  for  these  improve¬ 
ments. - The  Federal  Government  has  granted  a  eoncession  to  Sr. 

Juan  Alvarado  Chaves  for  the  use  of  200  liters  of  water  per  second 
from  the  Rosales  River  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electric  power 
with  which  to  run  a  dynamo  for  operating  a  sugar-cane  mill  and  in 

the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar. - The  Salitral  de  Santa 

Ana  is  an  agi’icultural  center  of  Costa  Rica  containing  about  1,400 
inhabitants.  The  principal  industries  of  the  district  are  LU^IBER 
AND  SUGAR  CANE,  there  being  14  sugar-cane  mills  in  the  vicinity 
and  2  sawmills.  Considerable  business  is  done  in  agricultural 
products,  and  a  good  primary  school  is  maintained  for  the  education 
of  the  children  living  in  the  community,  and  especially  of  the  children 
of  laborers  working  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  sawmills  and  lum¬ 
ber  camps.— — A  North  American  botanist  and  scientist.  Prof.  Henry 
Spencer,  is  studying  the  FLORA  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of 
including  his  investigations  in  a  textbook  of  botany  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  publish  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year.  The 
Poas  Volcano  and  vicinity  is  one  of  the  regions  specially  examined  by 

Prof.  Spencer. - The  eity  council  of  the  town  of  Alajuela  has  under 

consideration  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  MARKET 
so  that  it  will  occu])y  a  whole  square,  the  construction  of  waterworks, 
and  the  building  of  a  tramway  to  the  town  of  Grecia.  Alajuela  is  a 
busy  industrial  center,  and  is  well  suj)]Jied  with  fine  shoe  shops, 
tailoring  establishments,  stores,  saddlery  and  leather  manufactories, 
and  mechanical  and  cabinet  shops. 


An  order  has  been  Issued  by  the  Cuban  Government  allowing 
CUSTOMSiDUTIES  to  be  ])aid  with  bank  checks  instead  of  American 
money,  as^has  been  the  invariable  rule  in  the  past.  The  order  has 
been  interpreted  not  to  apply  to  the  city  of  Ilabana,  but  to  all  other 
ports  in  the  Republic.  The  effect  of  the  order  Avill  be  to  greatly 
facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  payment  of  customs 

duties. - La  Lucha  of  Ilabana  states  that  President  Elect  Menocal 

contemi)lates  establLsliing  a  SUGAR  MILL  in  the  Provmce  of  Matan- 
zas,  and  that  the  site  for  same  will  be  chosen  with  the  cooperation  of 

R.  B.  Hawley,  president  of  the  Cuban  American  Sugar  Co. - On 

Februar}’  24  nine  now  pavilions  were  inaugurated  at  “La  Esperanza” 
STATE  SANITARIUM  for  incij)ient  tuberculosis  at  Arroyo  Apolo. 
The  sanitarium  was  started  four  years  ago,  has  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  site,  and  is  one  of  the  best  managed  and  equip])ed  insti¬ 
tutions  of  its  kind  in  Latm  America.  The  new  j)avilions  each  have 
six  beds  and  are  provided  with  the  latest  apjdiances.  Connected 
with  these  new  pavilions  is  a  house  for  nurses,  a  large  open-air  dining 

hall,  and  a  loungmg  room. - A  movement  has  been  started  in 

Santiago  de  Cuba  to  erect  a  MONUMENT  in  that  city  in  honor  of 
the  late  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  the  first  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba.  A  large  fund  is  said  to  have  been  pledged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. - A.  A.  Tehobold,  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  havmg  an  ICE 

FACTORY  constructed  at  Nueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  of  cement  and  brick,  30  by  60  feet.  It  is  pro])osed  to 
store  enough  ice  to  supply  the  Isle  of  Pines  for  a  month.  The  installa¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  April. - A  presi¬ 

dential  decree  makes  SI 2,000  available  for  preparing  the  Jai  Alai 
building  in  Ilabana  for  the  NATIONAL  MUSEU^l.  The  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  museum  has  been  set  for  April  12,  1913. - The  consump¬ 

tion  of  CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES  in  1912  in  some  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  as  follows:  Provmce  of  Santa  Clara, 
39,557,825  cigars  and  4,723,971  boxes  of  cigarettes;  Province  of 
Matanzas,  13,886,450  cigars;  Province  of  Pmar  del  Rio,  9,427,250 

cigars;  and  the  Province  of  Puerto  Principe,  3,941,950  cigars. - The 

Cuban  Government  has  been  notified  through  the  Cuban  minister  in 
Washington  that  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUBAN  ARMY  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  military  schools  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  schools  selected  for  this  purpose  is  that  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kansas. - A  number  of  representatives  of  the  ASSOCIATION  OF 

CL^BAN  ENGINEERS  sailed  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  during  the 
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latter  part  of  March  for  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and 
inspectmg  the  Panama  Canal.  The  excursion  is  in  charge  of  the 

president  of  the  association,  Sr.  Primelles. - The  HERRERA 

STEAMSHIP  CO.,  of  Habana,  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  steamer  to  engage  in  its  rapidly  growing  trade  with  the 
United  States.  An  exammation  has  been  made  of  the  steamer 
Finhow,  a  vessel  of  1,500  tons  displacement,  built  in  Scotland  for 
the  Hongkong  Navigation  Co.,  and  formerly  used  in  the  traffic 

between  England  and  Asia. - The  commission  which  prepared  the 

PATENT  MEDICINE  bill  presented  to  the  Cuban  Congress  has 
modified  the  article  requiring  that  each  jiatent  medicine  shall  bear  a 
label  on  which  shall  be  pruxted  the  entire  contents  of  the  medicine, 
so  that  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  that  the  bottle  or  package  contain 
the  name  of  the  product.  The  measure  re(|uires  the  approval  of  the 
Cuban  Congress  and  promulgation  by  the  President  before  becoming 

a  law. - A  recent  executive  decree  offers  the  TELEPHONE 

PLANT  of  the  city  of  Matanzas  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  all 
the  rights  and  interests  ui  the  plant  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government  through  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  under  which 
it  was  operated  by  the  local  company.  The  Cuban  Telephone  Co. 
has  the  preference  hi  acquiring  the  plant;  that  is  to  say,  may  raise 
or  equal  the  highest  bid  when  the  bids  are  opened,  and  in  this  manner 
acquire  the  plant  against  all  competitors. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


An  Executive  order  of  January  4,  191.3,  concerning  FL^NDS  TO 
BE  I’SEI)  IN  FURNISHING  LEGATIONS,  pajnng  expenses  and 
salaries  of  di])lomatic  and  consxxlar  officers,  provides  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  said  officials  journejdng  to  or  returning  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  posts,  or  when  transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  shall  be 
limited  to  one  passage,  plus  one-half  the  amount  of  the  same.  When 
a  new  consxdar  officer  is  appointed  to  the  post  of  a  retiring  consular 
official,  the  salary  of  the  office  from  the  date  of  the  appointment 
until  the  new  incumbent  takes  possession  belongs  in  equal  parts  to 
the  incoming  and  retiring  consuls.  Diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
appointed  to  posts  where  there  is  no  office  established  or  in  operation 
shall  not  commence  to  receive  their  salaries  until  they  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  posts.  Salaried  consuls  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
are  allowed  two  months’  annual  leave,  and  those  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies  one  month’s  annual  leave.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
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authorized  to  extend  the  time  of  the  annual  leave  referred  to  if 
ho  deems  adWsahle.  The  order  mentioned  in  the  foregoin"  hccann* 
effective  on  Fobruarv  1,  1913. - The  BOOT  AND  SHOE  manu¬ 

facturing  establishment  of  the  Regal  Shoe  &  Leather  Co.,  at  Santiago 
de  Los  Caballeros,  Dominican  Ke])ublic,  is  o])erating  full  time  in 
order  to  kee])  up  with  its  orders.  This  factory  occupies  a  handsome 
building  cs])ecially  constructed  for  the  ])urpose  and  is  equip})ed 
with  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  shoe  machinery  and  a])])liances. 
Differcint  grades  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  and  a  ready  market 

is  found  for  the  output  throughout  the  Re])ublic. - A  decree  of 

the  President  of  the  Ke])ublic  of  January  22,  1913,  issued  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  of  July  17,  1912,  ])rovides  for  the  formation 
of  TWO  BATALLIONS  of  the  regular  army  consisting  of  four 
companies,  the  oflicers,  in  addition  to  the  ca})tains,  consisting  of 
16  first  lieutenants.  16  second  lieutenants,  48  sergeants,  96  corporals, 
and  16  buglers.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  increased  to  $20  a 
month. - Sr.  Salvador  Emilio  Paradas  has  been  a])pointed  secre¬ 

tary  of  the  LEGATION  of  the  Dominican  Re])ublic  at  Berne,  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  Sr.  Francisco  Deetjen,  consid  general  at  New  York  to 

take  the  ])lace  of  Sr.  Juan  B.  Alfonseca  C. - The  President  of  the 

Dominican  Republic  has  issued  an  order  requiring  that  all  DOMINI¬ 
CAN  FLAGS  used  in  the  legations  and  consulates  of  the  Rei)ublic 
shall  be  2^  meters  long  by  IJ  meters  wide,  with  colors  and  coat  of 
arms  arranged  in  conformity  with  articles  99  and  100  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  Articles  98,  99,  and  100  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  as  foUows:  “Article  98.  The  flag  of  the 
Republic  shall  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  two  blue  and  two  red, 
those  of  the  same  color  to  be  ])laced  diagonally  with  each  other, 
and  divided  in  tin*  center  by  a  white  cross  of  a  width  equal  to  half 
of  either  of  the  other  colors,  ha^^ng  in  its  center  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Republic.”  Paragraph.  “The  merchant  flag  shall  bo  the 
same  without  the  coat  of  arms.”  “Art.  99.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Re])ublic  shall  consist  of  a  cross,  having  at  its  foot  the  book  of  the 
Gos])el  o])ened,  the  cross  and  the  book  coming  out  of  a  trophy  in 
which  the  symbol  of  liberty  is  seen  surrounded  by  a  ribbon  with  the 
following  legend:  ‘Dios,  patria,  y  libertad.’”  (God,  country,  and 
liberty.)  “Art.  100.  Oaths  of  oflice  shall  be  required  in  all  cases, 
under  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and  no  public  functionary 
>hall  ent(T  into  the  discharge  of  his  duties  without- said  oath  having 

l)een  administered  to  him  by  com])etent  authority.” - Material  for 

the  constructimi  of  a  new  THEATER  in  the  ca])ital  of  the  Dominican 
Re])ublic  has  arrived  at  the  ])ort  of  Santo  Domingo.  Construction 
work  under  the  direction  of  Engineer  A.  V.  Jastad  has  begun.  Tln^ 
theater  will  cost  about  $100,000  and  is  e.\])ected  to  be  com])leted 
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durin"  the  ju’csont  year. - MIXING  PKOPKRTY  said  to  bo  of 

considcrablo  value  has  boon  denounced  in  the  Province  of  Santo 
Doiuinjjo  by  F.  A.  Brea  and  J.  B.  Thorne,  the  former  a  Dominican 
and  the  latter  a  North  American.  The  Ollicial  Gazette  of  February 
N,  1013,  contains  the  odicial  publication  of  the  denouncement  and 

the  boundaries  of  the  pro])ertv. - The  INTERNATIONAL  C’ON- 

FEREN('E  held  in  Brussels  in  March,  1913.  for  the  ])urj)ose  of 
securing  greater  uniformity  in  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  ])ar- 
tici])ating  countries,  was  attended  by  Messrs.  Jose])h  Penso  and 

Emilio  Guarini  as  re])resentatives  of  the  Dominican  Republic.- - 

A  recent  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Rei)ublic  limits 
to  $300  the  amount  available  for  furniture  in  DOMINICAN  CON¬ 
SULATES. 


I  oo  •  •  oo  I 
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The  jm'ss  of  Quito  states  that  the  MANTA  TO  SANTA  ANA 
RAILWAY  will  be  o])ened  to  ])ublic  trafiic  on  April  30,  1913.  The 
concession  under  which  this  railway  is  being  constructed  was  granted 
in  November,  1909,  with  the  stipulations  that  the  survey  and  location 
should  be  completed  by  May  1,  1911.  At  the  close  of  the  month  of 
January  of  the  present  year  42  kilometers  of  the  railway,  that  is  to 
say,  the  section  from  Manta  to  Portoviejo,  had  been  opened  to  public 
trallic,  a  distance  of  only  14  kilometers  remaining  to  be  built  to  com- 
])lete  the  road  to  Santa  Ana,  and  considerable  work  on  the  uncon¬ 
structed  section  had  then  been  done.  The  building  of  the  Santa  Ana 
to  Manta  Railway  has  cost  the  nation  nothing  up  to  the  present  time, 
since  under  the  terms  of  the  concession  no  payment  was  to  be  made 
or  obligation  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  until  the  railway 
was  completed  and  delivered  to  public  tralhc.  The  President  of 
Ecuador  will  be  present  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  on  the  3()th 
of  the  present  month,  and  great  preparations  have  been  made  for 

the  celebration  of  the  event. - The  city  council  of  Guayaquil  has 

|)assed  rules  and  regulations,  consisting  of  38  articles,  governing  the 
TRAFFIC  OF  VEIIK'LES,  horses  and  street  cars,  within  the  incor¬ 
porated  limits  of  the  port  of  Guaya<(uil.  Violations  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  referred  to  are  ])unishable  by  lines,  and  the  j)olice  are  given 

authority  to  see  that  the  regulations  arc  duly  enforced. - Tlu' 

‘‘Tiempo’’  of  Guayaquil  states  that  the  EXPORT  TAX  ON  CA('AO 
in  recent  years  has  amounted  annually  to  about  4,()()0,00()  sucres. 
The  low  of  October  23,  1912,  enacted  for  the  ])ur|)ose  of  raising  tin* 
price  of  cacao  abroad,  im])oses  an  additional  tax  of  1  sucre  jier  (piintal 
on  cx])orts  of  this  product,  the  revenue  from  which  is  estimated  at 
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800,000  sucres  annually.  Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  should  receive  from  the  export  tax  on  cacao  in  1913 

and  succeeding  years  not  less  than  4,800,000  sucres  annually. - 

The  French  railway  company  at  Baliia  has  obtained  permission  from 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  deepen  the  BAY  OF  CAHAQUEZ. 
A  bond  issue  of  1,400,000  sucres,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to 

complete  the  dredging  of  the  bay  referred  to. - The  COMMERCE 

of  Ecuador  in  1911,  according  to  figures  published  in  No.  527  of  “El 
Grito  del  Pueblo  Ecuatoriano,”  consisted  of  168,604,595  kilos  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  valued  at  55,599,052  sucres.  This  commerce  was  made  up 
as  follows:  Imports,  91,534,591  kilos,  valued  at  23,240,133  sucres; 
exports,  65,037,824  kilos,  valued  at  26,115,714  sucres,  and  coastwise 
trade,  12,032,180  kilos,  valued  at  6,243,205  sucres.  The  foreign  com¬ 
merce  for  1 91 1  amounted  to  49,355,847  sucres.  The  customs  revenues 
in  1911  aggregated  13,095,823  sucres,  of  which  8,433,682  were  from 

imports  and  4,662,141  from  exports. - The  press  of  Guayaquil  states 

that  an  AVIATION  SCHOOL  is  to  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  Quito.  The  school  will  probably  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ecuadorean  aviator,  Sr.  Cosme  Renella. - The  recent 

inauguration  of  the  WATERWORKS  at  Riobamba,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Engineer  Ricardo  Muller,  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  that  city.  According  to  reports  the  municipality  of  Riobamba  has 
now  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water. - A  WEEKLY  NEWS¬ 

PAPER  entitled  “El  Trabajo,”  has  been  founded  in  Ambato.  This 
periodical  is  advocating  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Merced  Plaza 
in  said  citv  in  honor  of  Juan  Leon  Mera,  a  distinguished  Ecuadorean 

writer  of  Ambato. - An  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  CLUB  has  been 

established  at  Azuay.  Dr.  Rafael  M.  Arizaga  and  Sr.  Federico  Malo 

are  among  the  most  active  members  of  the  new  organization. - The 

Government  of  Ecuador  has  contracted  with  a  foreign  engineer  for 
the  construction  of  the  Azuay  section  of  the  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 

from  Cuenca  to  Huigra. - The  BANK  OF  PICHINCHA  in  Quito, 

at  the  close  of  December  31,  1912,  had  assets  amounting  to  4,050,096 
sucres  and  cash  on  hand  aggregating  853,287  sucres  gold  and  75,865 
sucres  paper.  This  bank  has  recently  made  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  of  its  working  capital. - The  following  amounts  are  ap¬ 

propriated  in  the  federal  budget  for  the  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE 
JtEPUBLIC:  Central,  140,538  sucres;  Guayas,  91,657  sucres;  Azuay, 

55,101  sucres,  and  Loja,  7,612  sucres. - Guayaquil  is  to  have  a  new 

municipal  building,  for  the  construction  of  w'hich  bids  w'cre  opened 
on  February  3.  According  to  plans  and  specification  it  is  to  be  a 
2-story  reenforced  concrete  structure,  to  cost  approximately  $240,000 
United  States  currency. 


According  to  the  message  dated  March  1,  1913,  of  Sr.  Don  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera,  President  of  Guatemala,  to  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  value  of  Guatamalan  imports  for  the  year  1912 
amounted  to  $9,822,462.  The  imports  for  the  preceding  year  were 
$6,514,421.  The  figures  contained  in  the  message  of  Sr.  Estrada 
Cabrera  show  an  increase  in  imports  for  the  year  amounting  to 
$3,308,041.  No  details  of  imports  are  given. 

The  exports  of  seven  of  the  principal  products,  according  to  the 
message,  amounted  in  1912  to  $12,601,969,  which  figures  exceed  in 
value  the  exports  of  these  and  all  other  products  for  the  proceeding 
year  by  over  $1,620,000,  and  exceeds  in  value  the  exports  of  these 
products  alone  by  $2,139,534.  The  following  table  gives  the  exports 
by  the  articles  referred  to  for  the  two  years: 


Weight. 

Value. 

1 

1911 

I 

1912 

1911  i 

1 

1912 

$7,282,749 
1,991,161 
>  344,015 

$9,125,625 

1,862.881 

243.302 

.321.230 

140,768 

241,472 

666,691 

10,4.S0  tons . 

159,621 

158,178 

526.711 

3,16.3.563  cubic  feet _ 

70,228  tons . 

2,222,304  bunches.. 

Total . 

10. 462. 4.35 
10,981,724 

12,601,969 

1 

>  Includes  panela. 


The  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
at  Guatemala  City,  which  was  founded  by  President  Estrada  Cabrera 
on  January  13,  1913,  has  admitted  in  its  first  year’s  classes  the  first 
year  pupils  of  the  Central  Normal  School  for  Males,  thereby  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  students  taking  the  agricultural  course- 
The  President  of  the  Republic  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school  of  agriculture,  and  has  materially  aided  in  the  systematic 
development,  on  scientific  fines,  of  this  school.  From  henceforth  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  agriculture  will  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  immense  and  varied  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country. - The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  contracted  with  Wil¬ 

liam  C.  Groom  for  estimates,  plans,  construction,  and  installation  of  a 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  TOWER  in  the  Federal  capital  wdthin 
the  next  few  months.  The  contractor,  who  is  paid  by  the  month  for 
his  services,  agrees  to  teach  the  persons  selected  by  the  Government 
the  operation  of  the  tower,  which  is  to  be  of  sufficient  height  to  enable 
communications  to  be  sent  and  received  with  the  other  wireless 
telegraph  installations  of  the  Republic.  The  material  for  the  con- 
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structioii  of  the  tower,  the  apparatus,  etc.,  will  he  bought  in  the 

United  States. - An  executive  decree  of  February  15,  1913,  imposes 

a  tax  of  SIO  I'nited  States  gold  on  each  rifle  or  gun,  and  $8  United 
States  gold  on  each  revolver  brought  into  the  Republic  through  the 
ports  of  San  Jose,  Chainperico,  Ocos,  Livingston,  Puerto  Barrios,  Izabel, 
Puerto  Estrada  Cabrera,  and  Panzos,  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  go  into 
the  municij)al  treasuries  of  the  cities  through  which  the  importations 
are  made.  FIREARMS  for  the  army,  which  the  Government  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  import,  are  excepted  from  the  tax  referred  to. 
Immigrants  and  tourists  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  the  tax  on  firearms 
on  entering  the  Re{)ublic,  may  ileposit  the  weapons  in  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  the  ])orts  of  entry  and  recover  them  on  leaving  the  country, 
but  should  one  j’ear  elapse  before  said  weapons  are  called  for  by  their 
owners,  they  then  become  the  proj)erty  of  the  municipality  in  which 

the}'  were  left  on  depo.sit. - The  Department  of  El  Progreso  has 

46  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  16  of  which  are  for  boys,  9  for  girls,  and 
21  mixed.  The  total  enrollment  at  these  schools  is  1,664,  of  which 
897  are  boys  and  767  girls.  Recently  a  school  of  vocal  music  was 

established  at  El  Progreso  with  an  attendance  of  21  scholars. - 

The  American  and  Guatemalan  MAHOGANY  CO.,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  lias  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  do  business  in  the  Republic 
upon  the  jiayment  of  the  annual  tax  of  1,000  pesos  prescribed  by  the 

laws  of  the  country. - The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  adopted 

the  British  rides  and  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea, 
and  has  accejited  the  modiheations  to  the  rules  issued  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  August  19,  1890.  These  rules  and  regulations 
refer  to  lights,  signals,  speed  of  vessels  during  fogs,  navigation  rules, 
risk  of  collisions,  distre.ss  signals,  etc.  The  full  Sjianish  text  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  referred  to  are  published  in  ‘‘El  Guatemalteco,” 
the  official  organ  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  of  February  10, 

1913. - At  the  close  of  1912  there  were  8  registered  translators 

authorized  by  the  Government  to  make  translations  in  the  Republic 
of  Guatemala  in  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages.  A  complete  list  of  these  translators  with  the  respective 
dates  of  their  registrations  is  published  .in  ‘‘El  Guatemalteco”  of 

February  20,  1913. - Sr.  Roberto  Fernandez  y  del  VaUc  has  been 

appointed  consul  of  Guatemala  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  in  place  of 
Sr.  Justo  Fernandez  del  Valle  y  Alvarez,  deceased. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Guatemala  has  apjiointed  the  following  delegates  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  at  international  congresses;  Sr.  Jose  Maria  Lardizabal  at  the 
International  Conference  of  Commercial  Statistics  at  Brussels;  Sr. 
Julio  Marsily,  at  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Sanitation 
and  Hygiene  at  Antwerp:  and  Sr.  Juan  Van  de  Putte  at  the  Third 
International  Congr(*ss  of  Agriculture  to  be  held  in  Ghent,  and  also 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Domestic  Science  at  Ghent. 


In  order  to  remedy  the  unsanitary  eondition  of  the  streets  of  Port 
au  Prince,  President  Tancrede  Auguste  issued  a  decree  on  February 
11  authorizing  the  Government  to  advance  to  the  city  of  Port  au 
Prince,  not  counting  the  a])propriation  granted  by  Congress,  a  sum 
of  $6,000  to  be  used  in  furnishing  the  material  necessary*  for  cleaning, 
watering,  and  repairing  the  streets  of  the  city  and  26,000  gourdes  to 
make  xjp  the  deficit  in  the  receipts  set  asiile  for  this  purpose.  The 
$6,000  will  be  immediately  available,  and  the  26,000  gourdes  will  be 
paid  in  advance  in  eight  montldy  payments  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 

year  ending  in  October. - The  secretary'  of  public  works  officially 

accepted  on  January  23,  1913,  section  16  of  the  railroad  line  from 
Gonaives  to  Ennery,  a  distance  of  33  kilometers  and  authorized  that 
it  be  immediately  opened  to  piddic  traffic.  This  line  was  built  for 
the  Haitian  Government  f)y  the  National  Railroad  Co.  of  Haiti,  and, 
according  to  the  inventory  furnished  l)y  the  comj)any,  consists  of 
33  kilometers  of  road  with  pipes,  etc.,  necessarj'  for  draining  the 
roadway,  two  bridges,  one  dej)ot  at  Gonaives,  stations  at  Gonaives, 
Passe-Reine,  and  Ennery,  and  a  machine  shoj)  at  Gonaives,  equipped 
with  the  necessary  material  for  rej)air3.  The  rolling  stock  consists 
of  2  Baldwin  locomotives  and  tentlers  of  45  tons  and  30  tons,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  1  passenger  car  of  first  class,  1  passenger  car  with  railway 
mail  and  l)aggage  car,  1  second-class  passenger  car  and  2  tliird-class 
passenger  cars,  2  box  cars,  2  cattle  cars,  and  2  flat  cars.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  agrees  to  accept  this  line  and  hand  over  to  the  company  the 
bonds,  duly  signed,  on  condition  that  it  relniilds  the  line  at  kUometer 
32.2  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  Government  engineer,  by 
lowering  the  level  of  the  ground  near  the  arch  su})port  of  the  l)ridge 

at  Ennery  and  l)y  protecting  this  sui)port  with  a  cement  wall. - An 

automobile  company  Itas  been  organized  in  Port  au  Prince  under  tlie 
name  of  Compagnie  ties  Transports  Automobiles. 


The  ATLANTIDA  BANK,  at  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  opened  its 
doors  for  business  in  February  last.  The  authorized  capital  of  this 
institution  is  $5,000,000  United  States  gold,  $500,000  of  which  have 
been  subscribeil,  and  $250,000  ])aid  in.  The  following  are  the  officers 
of  the  hank:  Sr.  Carmelo  D’Antonio,  ])resident;  Gen.  Juan  Rin? 
Rivera,  vice  president,  and  Sr.  Rene  Lavadie,  cashier.  The  other 
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members  of  the  board  of  directors  are:  ^^cssrs.  I^milio  Dutu,  Vicente 

D’Antonio,  and  Juan  Plauclie. - The  MI^XICIPAI.*  REVENUES 

of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  during  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted 
to  1,271,553  pesos  and  the  municipal  expenditures  to  869,937  pesos. 
The  four  departments  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  follows:  Cortes,  214,550 
pesos;  Atlantida,  198,168;  Tegucigalpa,  162,159,  and  Copan, 

123,582. - The  preliminary  surv'ey  of  the  TRUJILLO  TO  JUTI- 

CALPA  RAILWAY  was  completed  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
March.  The  proposed  route  of  tliis  railway,  after  crossing  the  Aguan 
River,  follows  along  the  Valley  of  the  Bonito  River  in  the  direction 
of  Iriona  and  continues  from  that  place  ujistream  to  the  Sico  Valley. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  Government  lias  three  months 
in  which  to  give  its  approval  of  the  survey.  As  soon  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  approves  the  survey,  work  will  be  commenced  on  the  first 
section  of  26  milos  from  the  Trujillo  River  to  Aguan.  The  completion 
of  this  railway  will  greatly  stimulate  development  of  a  large  district 
of  the  richly  wooded  agricultural  section  of  the  Republic.  Among 
the  requests  for  lands  recently  made  along  the  line  of  this  road  are 
those  of  three  Texas  stockmen  particularly  interested  in  raising  cattle 
and  mules  on  a  large  scale.  The  construction  company  is  said  to 
have  obtained  French  capital  for  the  building  of  the  railway  and  for 

the  development  of  the  lands  granted  it  along  the  route  of  the  line. - 

The  CITY  OF  LA  PAZ,  Honduras,  situated  in  the  department  of  the 
same  name  in  the  western  part  of  the  Comayagua  Valley,  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  4,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  Mura 
Creek  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Los  Manueles  Peak.  This  town  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  Republic,  having  been  founded  a  short  distance 
from  its  present  site  under  the  name  of  Las  Joachinas  in  1791.  The 
region  is  an  agricultural  section,  but  rich  silver  and  gold  ores  are 
found  in  the  mines  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  Chanton 
Mining  Co.  exploits  a  gold  property  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  nitrate 

deposit  is  being  worked  in  the  neighborhood. - Jose  Rossner,  a 

German  subject  resident  in  Tegucigalpa,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Government,  subject  to  the  ajiproval  of  the  Honduran  Con¬ 
gress,  to  found  an  issue  and  discount  BANK  in  the  Federal  capital 
under  the  name  of  “Banco  Agricola  Comercial”  (Agricultural  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank).  The  new  bank  proposes  to  engage  in  the  banking 
business  generally,  but  will  make  a  specialty  of  loaning  money  on 
real  property.  The  capital  is  to  he  2,000,000  pesos  silver,  represented 
by  shares  of  500  pesos  each,  but  business  is  not  to  be  commenced 
until  one-half  of  the  entire  capital  is  paid  up.  Provision  is  made  for 
an  increase  of  the  capital  to  10,000,000  pesos,  the  department  of 
finance  to  be  advised  of  the  time  and  amount  of  each  increase.  The 
bank  proposes  to  issue  bank  notes  of  the  denominations  of  50  centavos, 
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1.  o,  10,  20,  and  50  pesos  eaoli.  Mortgage  bonds  will  also  be  issued 
in  amounts  of  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  pesos  each.  The  bank  may 
also  mint  for  its  account  fractional  silver  coin,  proceeding  in  tbis 
resjiect  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  and  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  an  agent  of  the  Gov'ernment.  The  concession 
is  for  a  term  of  50  years,  and  operations  must  be  commenced  within 
12  months  from  the  time  of  the  approval  of  the  by-laws  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  by  the  Government. - The  straw  HAT  FACTORY,  oper¬ 

ated  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  Honduras,  at  Juticalpa, 
in  the  Department  of  Olancho,  is  at  ])resent  attended  by  30  female 
students,  wdio  are  learning  the  art  of  w^eaving,  shaping,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  hats.  The  hats  produced  by  this  school  vary  in  quality  and 
value  from  the  ordinary  straw  hats  worn  by  agricultural  laborers  to 

hats  of  a  fine  web,  texture,  and  quality. - George  S.  Colman  and 

Albert  G.  Greeley  have  been  given  authority  to  exploit  a  GOLD 
MINING  property  known  as  “Mina  Grande,”  located  near  Sitio  del 
Paral,  jurisdiction  of  the  village  of  Salama,  Department  of  Olancho. 
The  concessionaires  propose  to  begin  the  exploitation  of  this  mine 
at  once  and  to  develop  the  same  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Lie.  Rafael 
Bustillo  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras  assistant  director  of  the  school  for  the  cultivation  of 
TOBACCO  at  Danli.  This  school  has  a  considerable  number  of 
students,  and  under  its  influence  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
Republic  has  greatly  increased  dur’mg  the  last  few  years. 


The  wonderful  GRAPHITE  MINES  of  the  State  of  Sonora  are 
about  20  miles  from  the  mining  town  of  La  Colorada.  These  mines  are 
the  source  of  much  of  the  graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils 
the  world  over.  A  traveler  descrihing  the  mines  says  that  the  graph¬ 
ite,  on  being  brought  to  the  surface,  is  spread  out  in  the  hot  sun  to  dry, 
and  then  thrown  into  piles  to  await  shipment.  Mules  haul  it  to  La 
Colorada,  whence  it  is  foiwarde<l  to  Michigan  for  treatment.  After 
being  ground  it  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  blast  of  air.  The  heavy  grit 
particles  .settle  first  anti  are  sejtarated  from  the  small  soot-like  particles 
which  remain.  The  grai)hite  thus  refined  is  mixed  with  clay  in  cer¬ 
tain  proportions  for  making  jtencils,  a  good  deal  of  clay  being  used  for 
hal'd  pt'ucil  leads  and  less  foi'  soft  jxmcils.  The  largest  use  of  graphite 
is  as  a  hdjiicant.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  the  mixing  of  paints 
tt)  give  “body,”  and  is  used  in  electrotyping  and  the  manufacture  of 

stove  polishes. - The  official  reports  of  the  NATION.AL  LIBRARY 

in  the  city  of  Mexico  for  1912  show  that  43,106  persons  visited  that 
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library  during  the  year.  The  number  of  jiersons  using  the  library 
during  the  day  time  were  28,752,  and  during  the  evening  hours  14,324. 

- A  decree  has  been  published  in  the  “Diario  Olicial”  establishing 

a  government  SEISMOLOGICAL  STATION  at  the  Obispado  Viejo 
jiroperty  in  the  suburbs  of  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  The 
property  is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Monterey  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  station  is  ideal. - During  the  last  few  years  a  great 

impetus  has  been  given  in  the  Republic  of  Me.xico  to  the  cultivation  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  the  vine,  and  small  fruits.  The  bureau  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  aided  and  encouraged  this 
development  in  every  way  possible,  and  has  recently  appointed  a 
number  of  expert  viticulturists  and  horticulturists  as  assistants  to  the 
department,  so  that  persons  engaged  in  this  industry  needing  the 

services  of  experts  can  obtain  same  at  a  small  cost. - The  right  to 

use  the  name  of  the  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
of  Colima,  has  been  granted  to  the  farmers  of  that  State  by  the  bureau 
of  agriculture  of  Mexico.  The  bj'-laws  of  the  organization  have  been 

approved  by  the  department. - The  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

CR.VFTS  for  girls,  which  opened  its  courses  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in 
FebruaiT  last,  had  an  enrollment  of  nearly  a  thousand  pupils.  The 
course  of  instruction  has  been  extended  In*  the  addition  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  lace  making,  umbrella  manufacture,  and  gilding. - Work 

has  begun  in  the  ('ity  of  Mexico  on  the  CENTRO  ASTURIANO 
HOSPITAL,  which  in  future  will  be  known  as  the  Covadonga  Sani¬ 
tarium. - The  RAILWAY  between  Zai)otlan  and  Mexicaltzingo 

was  inaugurated  in  March  last  with  approjiriate  ceremonies,  the 

President  of  the  Republic  having  been  invited  to  attend. - ^The 

dejiartment  of  war  of  the  Mexican  Government  has  arranged  to  .send 
several  students  of  the  ASPIRANTES  MILITARY  SCHOOL  to 

France  to  take  uj)  the  study  of  aviation  in  that  country. - -The 

depaitment  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Mexican  Goveinment  has 
announced  the  following  changes  in  the  consular  service:  Alejandro 
.Vinslie  has  been  appointed  con.sul  at  Tucson,  Arizona;  Isaac  Aceves, 
consul  at  Calexico,  California;  Tristan  Gaiza  Castellon  has  been 
appointed  to  the  consulate  in  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Fernando  Baz, 
consul  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas;  and  Lie.  Manuel  Pina  y  Cuevas,  consul  at 

Los  Angeles,  California. - Frank  F.  Vaugh,  an  American  citizen 

residing  at  Tetela  de  Ocampo,  State  of  Puebla,  has  applied  to  the 
department  of  foniento  of  the  Mexican  Government  for  a  concession 
to  luse  500  liters  of  water  j)er  second  from  the  Isecahuasco  Rivt'r  for 
generating  jiower  for  a  HYDROELECTRIC  PLANT.  The  electric 
installation  is  desired  to  run  a  reduction  plant  for  the  Puebla  Mining 

Co. - Gustavo  Scheibe,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  applied  for  a 

concession  to  use  300  liters  of  water  from  the  Quilate  Rivei-  in  the 
district  of  Jacilingo,  State  of  Jalisco,  for  IRRIGATION  jiurposes.— — 
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The  Fuerte  Kiver  Valley  has  produced  a  large  ciop  of  TOMATOES 
which  became  ready  for  shipment  in  January  and  February  of  the 
present  year.  Uj)  to  February  12  of  the  present  year  131  carloads 
of  tomatoes  from  this  district  had  been  shipj)ed  into  the  United  States. 
The  total  cro])  is  estimated  at  500  carloads.  This  industr}’  has  been 
built  UJ)  during  the  last  three  years.  Onions,  beans,  and  celery  are 
also  grown  in  large  quantities. - In  a  recent  article  on  the  MIN¬ 

ERAL  PRODl'CTION  of  Latin  America  the  lamdon  Times  states 
that  foi'  years  Mexico  has  been  the  fifth  largest  gold-j)roducing 
country  in  the  world,  the  first  in  the  j)roduction  of  silver,  and  the 
second  in  the  ])roduction  of  co})j)er.  In  1912  the  country  produced 
gold  to  the  amount  of  $22,176,600,  the  silver  amounted  to  71,000,000 

ounces,  and  the  coi)i)er  to  68,000  tons. - A  recent  consular  report 

gives  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  remarkable  develoj)ment 
in  Mexico  of  the  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY.  The  output  for  the 
|)ast  six  years  has  been,  in  1907,  1,000,000  barrels;  1908,  3,481,410 
barrels;  1909,  2,488,742  barrels;  1910,  3,332,807  barrels;  1911, 
14.051,643  barrels;  and  in  1912.  16,.500,000  barrels. 
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A  recent  issue  of  The  Ameiiean  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  states  that 
|)ossibly  the  most  im})ortant  stej)  which  the  Nicaraguan  (lovernment 
has  taken  in  many  months  is  the  ratification  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
WEITZEL  (JIAMORRO  CONVENTION,  lately  approved  without 
tlebate  at  its  second  reading  by  the  Nicaraguan  Constituent  Assembly. 
By  this  convention  the  United  States  of  America  obtains  tbe  follow¬ 
ing:  An  oi)tion  on  the  area  com|)rehentled  in  the  former  “Niearagimn 
Canal  ”  route  and  the  attendant  right  to  construct  a  canal;  the  leasing 
of  the  tw^o  Corn  Islands  and  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  The  canal  oj)tion  is 
perpetual,  while  the  lease  of  the  islands  and  bay  (or  gulf)  is  for  the 
term  of  99  years.  For  the  o|)tion  and  lease  Nicaragua  is  to  receive 
$3,000,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  develoj)ment  of  the  country  and 

the  i)ayment  of  the  present  indebtedness. - The  Suj)reme  Court  oj 

Nicaragua  has  ajrjrointed  Dr.  Daniel  Morazan,  DISTRKT  JIUIGE  for 
Prinzai)ulca,and  Mr.  RodolfoCorrea,('RlMINAL  JUDGE  forthesame 

di.strict. - The  following  COIN  for  use  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 

Re})ublic  has  been  received  at  Bluefields  by  the  Bank  of  Nicaragua 
(Inc.):  Half  cent  bronze,  900  edrdobas;  1  cent  bronze,  1,500;  5  cent 
nickel,  4,000;  10  cent  silver,  5,000;  25  cent  silver,  25,000;  50  cent 
silver,  60,000;  ebrdobas,  20,000.  Tbe  bank  re|)orts  that  the 
value  of  these  coins,  amounting  to  $116,400  United  States  gold,  has 
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been  deposited  with  the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
New  York,  to  secure  the  circulation  of  the  coins  referred  to,  aiul  that 
similar  deposits  will  be  made  covering  not  only  all  the  coin  that  will 
be  sent  to  the  country,  but  the  paper  cbrdovas  as  well.  The  monetary 
conversion  is  to  become  effective  bet\veen  March  23  and  September 
23,  when  it  is  thought  all  the  old  paper  pesos  will  have  been  retired. 

- Press  reports  state  that  the  BONANZA  MINE  in  the  Pis  Pis 

«listrict  of  Nicaragua  has  been  sold  to  American  and  English  capital¬ 
ists.  The  Mam  mine  is  also  said  to  be  included  in  the  group. - 

Mr.  A.  De  Julian,  of  Idaho,  has  been  making  investigations  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  profitable  sugar-cane  culture  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nicaragua  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Escondido  River.  The  results  of 
his  investigation  prove  that  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  on  a  large 
scale  would  undoubtedly  be  very  profitable  in  the  region  referred  to, 
inasmuch  as  the  soil,  climate,  and  transportation  facilities  are  all 
favorable  to  the  profitable  development  of  the  sugar-cane  industry 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic.— — ^A  party  of  Canadian  cap¬ 
italists,  some  of  whom  represented  the  Canadian  Security  &  Sales  Co., 
recently  matle  an  exploration  trip  up  the  Esconditlo  River,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  inspected  the  1,000-acre  fruit  plantation  of  the  Canatlian  Co. 
This  company  expects  to  start  EXPORTING  FRUIT  direct  to 
Canada  in  August  next,  and  will  build  .5  miles  of  railway  through  their 
plantation  to  the  Escondido  River  in  order  to  facilitate  the  shipment 
of  fruit.  From  what  the  party  saw  it  was  convinced  that  the  banana 
business  in  Nicaragua  offers  fine  inilucements  for  the  investment  of 
capital.  It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Security  &  Sales  Co.  pro¬ 
poses  to  enlarge  its  holdings  in  Nicaragua. — — 1  he  National  Con¬ 
stituent  .:Vssembly  of  Nicaragua  has  enacted  the  following  law  con¬ 
cerning  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY:  '‘Art.  1.  No  tribunal  of  the 
Republic  can  exact  bonds,  nor  execute  writs  of  embargo  against  the 
revenues,  properties,  or  other  interests  of  the  State.  In  consequence 
the  Government’s  properties  embargoed  by  orders  executed  under 
the  decree  of  May  17,  1912,  can  not  be  sold  at  public  sale,  under  pain 
of  nullity.”  “Art.  2.  The  tribunals  competent  to  officiate  in  the 
matter  of  claims  against  the  Public  Treasury,  in  favor  of  private 
parties,  shall  give  judgment,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  may 
order  the  compliance  thereto,  in,  the  event  of  having  declared  a  sen¬ 
tence,  but  the  compliance  rests  exclusively  with  the  executive,  who 
shall  attend  to  any  payment  in  the  manner  and  within  the  limits 

prescribed  by  the  law,  according  to  the  budget,” - The  bonds  for 

the  NATIONAL  RENTS  for  1913  will  be  of  the  $250  denomination 
each  and  will  bear  three  signatures,  namely,  the  facsimilies  of  those 
of  Don  Aldolfo  Diaz  and  Don  Salvador  Lezano,  and  the  signature  of 
Don  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra. 


The  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  appropri¬ 
ated  30,000  balboas  for  the  repair  of  barracks,  purchase  of  materials, 
and  for  other  necessary  expenses  required  by  the  FIRE  BRIGADES 
of  the  Republic  in  the  cities  of  Panama,  Colon,  and  Bocas  del  Toro, 
15,000  balboas  being  apportioned  to  the  city  of  Panama,  10,000  to 

Colon,  and  5,000  to  Bocas  del  Toro. - A  law  of  January  15,  1913, 

imposes  a  duty  of  2  balboas  per  quintal  on  imports  of  SALT.  The 
same  law  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  imported  salt  to  1  balboa  per  quintal  whenever  the  salt  produced  in 
the  Republic  is  not  sufficient  for  local  consumption  or  wlienever  it  is 

not  of  an  acceptable  quality. - In  January,  1913,  President  Porras, 

in  a  special  message  to  Congress  concerning  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  from  Panama  to  David,  \vith  branches  to  the  Province 
of  Los  Santos  and  to  the  village  of  Anton,  recommended  that  the 
executive  power  be  authorized  to  construct  this  railway  administra¬ 
tively  or  by  contract,  expending  such  a  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  National  Assembly  has  author¬ 
ized  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  the  law  has  been  duly  signed 
and  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  estimated 

cost  of 'construction  will  be  over  10,000,000  balboas. - Dr.  Ramon 

Valdez,  minister  of  Panama  at  Washington,  has  notified  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  and  Mr. 
Roland  Falkner,  as  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  JOINT  COMMISSION  that  will  appraise  the  value  of 
private  lauds  in  the  Canal  Zone  required  by  the  Canal  Commission. 
The  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Panama  on  the  commission 
are  Mr.  F.  Boyd  and  Mr.  S.  Lewis.  The  commission  will  act  under 
Articles  VI  and  XV  of  the  treaty  of  February  26,  1904,  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  The  first  commission  on  lands  made  its 
report  in  August,  1908.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  present 
commission  will  cover  at  least  six  months.  The  Government  of 
Panama  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  the  presidential 
chamber  in  the  Government  palace  where  the  conferences  of  the  com¬ 
mission  will  be  held. - A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of 

Panama  and  duly  signed  and  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  imposing  a  duty  of  0.40  of  a  balboa  per  kilogram  on  SOLE 
LEATHER  imported  into  the  country  after  March  2,  1913.  If  sole 
leather  is  imported  cut  in  pieces  for  shoes,  or  in  strips,  or  in  any  other 
form  than  whole  hides,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  in 
double  the  amount  mentioned.  Should  the  production  of  sole  leather 
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in  Panama  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  decrease  or  suspend  the 
duty,  reporthif?  his  action  m  the  matter  to  the  next  C'onfjress.  The 

same  law  permits  the  free  introduction  of  machinery  for  tanneries. - 

Eni?lish  capitalists  are  said  to  be  interested  in  financing  the  new 
AGRICULTl’^RAL  BANK  to  be  established  hi  Panama  and  for 
which  the  National  Assembly  recently  granted  a  charter.  The 
former  manager  of  the  International  Banking  Corporation’s  interests 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  conducting  the  negotiations. - Ac¬ 

cording  to  the  Star-Herald,  of  the  City  of  Panama,  the  new  WASH¬ 
INGTON  HOTEL  at  Colon  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  March  last. 
This  hotel  contains  90  bedrooms  capable  of  accommodating  about 
180  persons.  The  monuments  to  Aspinwall,  Chauncy,  and  Stevens, 
the  pioneers  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  have  been  placed  near  the 
Bolivar  Street  entrance  to  this  hotel.  Fine  lawns  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  hotel  Is  well  equipped  in  every  sense  of  the  word.-^ — 
A  bill  mtroduced  into  the  Congress  of  Panama  for  the  celebration  in 
1915  of  a  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  authorizes  the  executive 
power  to  invest  $250,000  in  the  enterprise.  The  sum  of  $30,000  was 
recently  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  use 
in  celebrating  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa  in  1513,  but 
President  Porras  recommended  that  this  be  increased  to  $250,000,  so 
that  the  event  could  be  celebrated  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more 
fitting  manner.  If  Congress  complies  with  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
ilent,  it  is  proposed  to  make  Old  Panama  City  the  site  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  financial  part  of  the  plan  is  definitely  provided 
for,  the  preliminary  work  of  clearing  up  the  Old  City  of  Panama  will 
immediately  begin.  The  plan  comprehemls  participation  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  exposition  by  the  Governments  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  a  number  of  European  countries. 


Plans  have  been  forwarded  to  the  board  of  public  works  at  Asun¬ 
cion  for  the  construction  of  a  CUSTOMlIOl^SE,  warehouse,  and 
wharf  at  Puerto  Villeta.  The  jdans  were  made  by  the  director  of 
the  ])ort,  Sr.  Jerica,  who  states  that  these  imjirovements  are  badly 

needed  to  meet  the  ever-inereasing  trade  of  the  jiort  referred  to. - 

The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
has  contracted  with  Dr.  Ziireher,  of  Zurich,  a  learned  Swiss  zoologist, 
to  take  charge  of  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY  of  the  National 
College  at  .Vsuneion,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fiebrig. - The 
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Barthe  NAVIGATION  CO.  lias  oxtendod  its  steamboat  sendee  to 

the  uj)])er  Paraguay  River  between  Asuncion  an<l  Corumba. - 

Dr.  A.  Backhaus,  an  expert  horticulturist  and  agricultural  instructor, 
has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay  for  the  founding  of  an  AGRONOMIC  INSTITUTE 

in  the  country. - According  to  data  comjiiled  from  official  and 

])rivate  sources,  the  area  in  tobacco  cultivation  in  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay  during  the  present  year  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  jirevious  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  tobacco 
in  Paraguay  in  1913  will  be  more  than  twice  the  quantity  produced 
in  1912.  Cuban  tobacco  seed  has  been  distributed  freely  to  planters 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  fine  gratle  of  tobacco  is  exjiected  to  be 
harv'ested  as  the  result  of  these  plantings.  Paraguay  leaf  ami  mami- 
factured  tobacco  is  in  great  demand  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  other 
countries  of  South  America  and  is  justly  celebrated  wherever  known 
for  the  excellence  of  its  quality.  The  soil  in  certain  parts  of  Para¬ 
guay  yields  enormous  crops  when  planted  in  tobacco,  and  this  fact 
renders  its  culture  in  the  choicest  lands  of  the  Republic  exceedingly 

profitable. - The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  CENTRAL 

RAILWAY  Ob'  PARAGUAY  shows  that  on  Juiy  31,  1912,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  this  company  amounted  to  £2,712,930.  The  gross  receipts  of 
the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  aggregated  £111,983,  as 
compared  with  £120,022  in  1910-11.  The  cost  of  exploitation  in 
1911-12  was  £67,474,  as  compared  with  £68,601  in  1910-11.  The 
net  profits  in  1911-12  were  £44,509,  as  compared  with  £51,420  in 
1910-11.  The  line  from  Asuncion  was  completed  to  Encarnacion 
early  in  1912  and  direct  railway  communication  established  with 
Buenos  Aires  and  intermediate  railway  points  in  February'  of  that 
year.  The  extension  of  the  road  toward  the  Falls  of  Iguazu  revealed 
a  density  of  forest  and  a  richness  of  soil  in  tlie  region  traversed 
unknown  and  unexpected  up  to  the  present  time.  While  this  has 
caused  an  increased  cost  in  the  building  of  the  railway,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  shown  the  possibilities  of  developing  an  immense  freight 
traffic  in  natural  products  along  the  entire  route  of  the  line  through 
the  part  of  Paraguay  referred  to. — — The  TRAMWAY  LINb]  AT 
ASUNCION,  which  for  many  years  was  run  by  horsepower  in  the  city 
proper  and  by  steam  traction  in  the  suburbs,  is  to  be  electrified  both 
in  the  city  and  on  the  suburban  lines.  From  press  reports  it  is  learned 
that  the  Central  RaUway  of  Paraguay  has  acquired  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  line,  and  many  important  improvements  have  recently 
been  made  in  eonstruction,  equipment,  and  service.  The  concession 
under  which  the  electrification  of  the  tramway  was  made  includes 
the  furnishing  of  light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Asuncion  and  to  ])ri- 
vate  persons  residing  therein.  The  change  has  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  traveling  public,  and  the  serv'ice  has  been  extended  and 
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improved  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.- — -Dr.  ^^oises  S.  Bertoni,  a 
distinguished  scientist  and  botanical  writer  of  Paraguay,  has  been 
apj)ointed  bv  the  Paraguayan  Government  to  represent  that  countrj’’ 
at  the  FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  AGRICULTUIG\L  DEFENSE 
which  will  he  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  during  the  present 
month. 


An  AGRICT:LTUR.VL  experiment  station  has  been 
established  by  the  Government  of  Peru  in  the  region  of  the  Madre 
de  Dios  River  with  the  special  object  of  encouraging  the  scientihc 
cultivation  of  rubber-producing  trees  indigenous  to  that  section  of 
country  and  h)r  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  acclimatizing  useful 
food-producing  plants.  The  establishment  of  this  agricultural  sta¬ 
tion  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  permanent  development  of  the 
forestal  and  agricultural  wealth  of  that  vast  region,  which  has  hitherto 
been  almost  wholly  given  over  to  the  exploitation  of  wild  rubber  in 
such  a  reckless  manner  as  to  destroy  large  numbers  of  rubber  trees, 
without  any  effort  having  been  made  to  replace  them  by  systematic 
cultiv’ation  on  a  large  scale.  Realizing  the  danger  of  exhausting 
the  wild  rubber  trees  containeil  in  the  forests  of  the  Madre  de  Dios 
River,  the  Government  of  Peru  resolved  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
stop  wasteful  methods  of  exploitation  by  encouraging  the  planting 
of  rubber  trees  over  vast  areas  of  land  especially  adapted  to  their 
cultivation.  MTiile  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree  will  occupy 
the  paramount  attention  of  the  experiment  station,  the  growing  of 
staple  agricultural  products  adapted  to,  or  which  may  be  acclima¬ 
tized  in  that  section  of  the  country,  will  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible.  The  plans  of  the  experiment  station  seem  to  be 
entirely  feasible,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  landowmers  of  the 
region  referred  to  are  disposed  to  adopt  them  on  a  large  scale  as 

quickly  as  circumstances  will  permit. - An  executive  decree  of 

February  28,  1913,  admits  FREE  IMPORTS  into  the  Republic  of 
arsenate  and  acetate  of  lead,  lead  arsenic  compounds,  and  Paris 

green  for  use  in  combating  the  boll  weevil  on  cotton  plantations. - 

The  Prensa,  of  Lima,  of  February  25,  1913,  gives  the  new'  CABINET 
of  President  Billinghurst,  as  follows:  Sr.  Federico  Luna  y  Peralta, 
president  of  the  Cabinet  and  minister  of  interior  and  police;  Sr. 
Carlos  A.  Velarde,  minister  of  war  and  marine;  Dr.  Wenceslao 
Valera,  minister  of  foreign  relations;  Dr.  Francisco  Moreyra  y  Riglos, 
minister  of  justice,  worship,  and  instruction;  Engineer  Fermln  M6laga 
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Santolalla,  minister  of  foiuento  and  public  works,  and  Sr.  Felipe 
Derteano,  minister  of  liuance  and  commerce.  The  Cabinet  took 
the  oath  of  office  on  the  24th  of  February  of  the  present  year.  — 
Rafael  Mendrano  and  Antonio  Calvache  I),  CUBAN  STUDENTS 
from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  have  taken  up  a  course  of  mining  engineering 
in  the  University  at  Lima,  Peru,  and  two  Peinvian  students  have 
gone  to  Cuba  to  study  agronomy.  These  exchanges  have  been  made 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Peru 
and  Cuba. — —On  February  8  the  first  copy  of  the  WALL  ALVP  of 
Peru,  engraved  from  drawing  approved  by  the  Geographic  Society 
in  Lima,  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  map 
was  lithographed  in  Paris,  contains  much  new  data,  and  is  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  wall  map  of  the  Republic  in  existence  at 

the  present  time. - A  concession  has  been  granted  to  Hugo  Somer- 

kamp  for  the  use  of  100  liters  of  water  per  second  from  the  Chiara 
River  for  the  IRRIGATION  of  lands  located  in  the  Province  of 
Paita.  A  fine  quality  of  cotton  is  grown  in  the  valleys  of  this  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  landowners  in  the  neighborhootl  of  mountain  streams  are 
beginning  more  and  more  to  avail  themselves,  in  the  raising  of  cotton 
and  other  agricultural  products,  of  such  water  as  may  be  obtainable 
for  irrigation  purposes,  thereby  insuring  a  high  yield  and  a  succession 

of  crops. - A  young  Peruvian  of  the  city  of  Lima  recently  invented 

a  militar}’  type  of  MONOPLANE,  the  model  of  which  was  highly 
commended  by  Government  engineeis.  A  machine  of  this  type  is 
being  constructed  in  Lima  under  the  supervision  of  Engineer  Zapata, 
of  the  Federal  capital,  and  public  exhibitions  of  same  are  soon  to 

be  made  before  the  military  and  civil  authorities.- - The  Official 

Gazette  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  of  Januarv  10  last,  contains 
the  full  text  of  the  IRRIGATION  AND  COLONIZATION  law 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  coast  region  of  the  Republic.  Under 
this  law  the  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  £2,000,000 
thirty-year  5^  per  cent  annual  interest  bearing  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  irrigation  works  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  purposes.  After  the  Government  engineers  have  selected  and 
reported  upon  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  and  colonized,  £1,000,000  of 
these  bonds  will  be  issued,  the  second  million  to  be  issued  in  whole 
or  in  part  after  the  irrigation  w^orks  have  been  commenced,  provided 
new  funds  for  that  purpose  or  colonization  requirements  are  needed. 
The  irrigation  works  may  be  done  by  the  executive  power  administra¬ 
tively  or  by  contract  under  the  supervision  of  Government  engineers. 
The  President  is  given  authority  to  expropriate  such  lands  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  irrigation  works  and  colonization  purposes.  White 
colonists  with  sufficient  capital  to  maintain  themselves  until  the 
maturity  of  the  first  crop  are  to  be  settled  upon  the  lands,  and  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  on  easy  terms  up  to  60  hectares  of 
irrigated  lands. 


SALVADOR 


The  j)ress  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  reports  that  a  BANANA 
COMPANY,  which  will  operate  on  a  large  scale,  is  soon  to  establish 
banana  plantations  in  the  Department  of  l^sulutali,  near  the  port 
of  El  Trinnfo,  through  which  shipments  of  bananas  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  will  be  made.  Statements  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  that  banana  j)lants  woidd  not  thrive  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Salvador,  due,  principally,  to  the  slight  rainfall  of  the  region  re¬ 
ferred  to.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  view%  since  there 
are  large  banana  plantations  at  different  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  w’here  climatic  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  western  j)art  of  San  Salvador,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  banana  growing  in  Honolulu,  which  has  a  climate  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 
The  company  i)roposes  to  use  irrigation  in  the  growing  of  bananas 
when  the  lack  of  rainfall  is  such  as  to  justify  it  in  doing  so.  Facilities 
for  transporting  fruits  grown  near  the  Pacific,  coast  line  of  Salvador 
are  good  at  the  present  time,  and  can  be  improved  and  cheapened 
in  the  future  if  a  suflicient  quantity  of  marketable  fruit  is  raised  tt) 
justify  the  increa.sed  outlay  necessary  to  improve  the  tran.spoitation 
facilities  for  this  class  of  products. - Sr.  Gabino  Afata,  jr.,  a  prac¬ 

tical  stockman  and  agriculturist  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  has 
been  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
OF  AGRICIH.TURE,  STOCKRAISING,  AND  INDUSTRY  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  in  August  next.  Great  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  success  of  the  exposition,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica. - A  recent  executive  order  repeals  the  decree  of  October  19, 

1912,  w’hich  increased  the  duties  on  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED 
by  persons  not  registered  as  merchants  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 
It  was  contended  that  the  decree  referred  to  was  detrimental  to 
public  policy  and  probably  unconstitutional.  The  law",  as  it  now 
stands,  places  importers,  wdiether  private  persons,  commercial 
houses,  or  brokers,  on  an  equality  in  the  introduction  of  merchandise 

into  the  country. - The  four  principal  BANKS  of  the  Republic  of 

Salvador  distributed  to  their  stockholders  (hiring  the  last  half  of 
1912,  dividends  to  the  amount  of  470, 000  pevsos.  The  assets  of 
the.se  banks,  in  round  numbers,  are  22,000,000  pe.sos,  made  up  as 
follows:  Silver  coin,  5,000,000;  loans  secured  by  mortgages,  3,000,000; 
notes  and  discounted  drafts,  3,000,000;  debits,  account  current, 
9,800,000;  stock  in  sundry  enterpri.ses,  200,000;  other  a.s.sets,  domes¬ 
tic.  and  foreign,  1 ,000,000.  The  liabilities  of  these  banks  aggregate 
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14,000,000  pesos,  ami  consist  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  5,390,000; 
sif^ht  deposits  and  accounts  current,  5,010,000;  fixed  time  deposits, 

2,600,000,  and  other  domestic  and  foreign  credits,  1,000,000. - For 

■some  time  past  work  has  been  actively  progressing  on  the  section  of 
the  NATIONAIj  HIGHWAY  which  runs  from  Zaragoza  to  Santa 
Tecla,  and  for  the  last  few  months  the  road  has  been  in  condition  to 
admit  of  automobile  traffic  between  the  places  mentioned.  The 
road  referred  to  is  a  very  popular  and  much  used  highway,  es])ecially 

during  the  bathing  season,  which  commences  in  February. - The 

coast  cities  of  Salvador  are  being  visited  from  year  to  year  bj'  an 
increased  number  of  TOURISTS.  Recently  more  than  40  tourists 
and  business  men  disembarked  at  La  Libertad  and  endeavored  to 
arrange  for  a  land  trip  from  that  place  to  Acajutla,  but  owing  to  a 
lack  of  automobiles  obtainable  for  this  class  of  service  at  La  Liber¬ 
tad,  the  trip  had  to  be  abandoned.  Press  reports  state  that  these 
conditions  are  to  be  remedied  and  that  facilities  will  be  provided  for 
excursions  into  different  parts  of  the  interior  from  an}'  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ports  of  Salvador.  When  these  arrangements  are  completed 
a  large  number  of  people  interested  in  Central  ^Vmerica  will  be  able 
to  make  first-hand  investigations  of  the  topography,  natural  resources, 
and  commerce  of  a  number  of  the  countries. 


URUGUAY 


The  message  of  the  President  of  Uruguay  relating  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  SIAUGHTER  YARDS  AND  SLAUGHTERHOUSES 
authorizes  the  chief  executive  to  employ  the  revenue  from  the  official 
cattle  marks  and  brands  up  to  .?1,850,000  in  a  slaughter  yard  (tab- 
lada)  and  slaughterhouse  (matadero)  in  Montevideo,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  expenditure  in  the  former  case  of  $500,000,  and  in  the  latter  of 
$900,000,  with  an  additional  maximum  expenditure  of  $450,000  in 
establishing  18  slaughterhouses  in  the  departments.  On  the  basis 
of  the  revenue  affected  the  President  may  obtain  bank  advances 
or  enter  into  other  operations  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  and  completing  the  work.  The  plan  in  detail  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  industry  in  Uruguay  by  the  Government  is  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Bauza,  the  national  ins])cctor  of  animal  sanitary 
police  of  the  Republic,  who  recently  visited  the  United  States  of 
North  America  to  study  the  organization  of  slaughter  yards  and 
allied  industries  in  that  country.  The  object  of  the  Government 
in  engaging  in  this  branch  of  the  meat  industry  is  to  cheapen  the 
price  of  meats  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  from  every  animal  slaughtered  by  a  complete 
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utilization  of  all  the  by-products. - The  profits  of  the  BANK 

OF  THE  ItEPl^BLIC  in  1912  were  $2,411,105.  This  profit  is  to  be 
applied,  approximately,  as  follows:  On  the  Uruguay  loan,  $420,000; 
legislative  palace  fund,  $50,000,  and  the  remainder,  $1,941,105,  will 
be  added  to  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank,  thereby  raising  the 

amount  to  $11,136,330. - The  press  of  Montevideo  states  that 

about  two  years  ago  the  President  authorized  a  foreign  engineer  to 
complete  the  technical  studies  recpiired  for  the  installation  of  a 
rapid  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  from  Montevideo  to  Maldonado  and 
Punta  del  Este.  These  studies  were  terminated  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  negotiations  are  now  pending  with  a  strong  financial 
s^mdicate  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  line.  When  the 
preliminary  arrangements  have  been  agreed  upon,  steps  will  be 
taken  to  secure  the  necessary  concession  under  which  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  line  may  be  commenced  at  once. - The  Montevideo 

Times  states  that  negotiations  have  been  opened  between  the  LTru- 
guavan  and  Brazilian  Governments  relative  to  the  construction  of  a 
large  INTERNATIONAI.  BRIDGE  over  the  Yaguaron  River.  This 
bridge  will  connect  the  towns  of  Artigas  and  Yaguaron,  the  former 
being  on  the  Urguayan  side  of  the  frontier  and  the  latter  on  the 
Brazilian  side.  The  plans  for  the  bridge  will  be  prepared  by  the  tech¬ 
nical  commission  appointed  by  the  two  Governments,  assisted  by 
the  boundary  commission  now  engaged  in  marking  out  the  frountier 
line.  The  bridge  will  be  a  compound  one,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
of  foot,  wheel,  cargo,  and  railway  traffic.  The  treaty  preliminary 
to  the  construction  of  the  bridge  has  been  drafted  and  will  be  laid 

before  the  Senate  in  due  course  for  consideration. - The  “Diario 

Oficial,”  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  of  January  17,  1913,  con¬ 
tains  the  full  text  of  the  LICENSE  TAX  for  the  Federal  capital 
for  the  year  1912-13,  as  well  as  of  the  decree  regulating  the  same. 
The  decree  regulating  the  tax  provides  that  the  direction  general  of 
direct  taxes  shall,  by  means  of  appraisers,  make  a  general  classifica¬ 
tion  of  trades,  industries,  etc.,  to  be  completed  bv  March  1 

last. - The  HORTICL^LTURAI.  EXHIBITION  held  at  the  Prado  in 

Monte\ddeo  in  January"  and  February  last  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
displays  ever  held  in  the  federal  capital.  The  exhibitc  occupied 
three  large  buildings,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  finest  type 
and  quality,  and  in  a  great  number  of  varieties,  were  shown.  The 
exhibits  of  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots  were  notable,  and  fine  dis¬ 
plays  of  apples  and  oranges  were  also  made.  The  effect  of  the  expo¬ 
sition  will  undoubtedly  be  to  stimulate  in  a  healthy  manner  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industries  in  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the 

neighborhood  of  large  cities  and  shipping  points. - The  annual 

report  of  the  Montevideo  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  for  1912 
shows  that  the  total  amount  of  stock  exchange  operations  for  the 
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year  was  $139,408,498. - The  CENTRAL  URUGUAY  RAILWAY 

has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  £3,500,000  to  £4,500,000. - The 

post  office  department  of  Uruguay  reports  a  SURPLUS  of  $152,828 
for  the  year  1912,  or  $17,304  more  than  for  1911. - The  POPU¬ 
LATION  of  Montevideo  on  December  31,  1912,  was  352,487. - The 

BANCO  POPULAR  has  increased  its  capital  from  $3,000,000  to 

$5,000,000  and  has  made  some  changes  in  its  statutes. - The  first 

NATION AI.  FRIYT  EXPOSITION  was  officially  opened  January* 
25,  1913,  wdth  appropriate  ceremonies,  to  continue  until  some  date 
in  March.  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  proves  that  Uruguay 
can  compete  with  the  world  in  both  quality  and  variety,  while  the 
large  attendance  shows  that  great  interest  is  felt  in  the  movement. 


VENEZUELA 


The  FLUVIAL  NAVIGATION  &  COASTWISE  CO.,  of  ^'ene- 
zuela,  declared  dividends  during  the  last  half  of  1912  to  the  amount 
of  360,000  bolivars.  All  of  the  vessels  of  this  company  engaged  in 
seagoing,  lake,  and  river  traffic  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
repaired  during  the  past  year  at  an  expense  of  130,073  bolivars,  and, 
in  addition,  183,000  bolivars  were  disbursed  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  new  boats,  namely,  the  Nuevo  Mara  and  the  Nuevo 
Felix.  The  company  was  able  to  credit  5  per  cent  of  its  gross  profits 
to  the  reserve  fund.  The  company  does  a  large  and  ever  increasing 
business  on  the  Orinoco  River,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Caribbean 

Sea  coasts  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  and  its  tributaries. - The 

Spanish  board  of  trade  of  Caracas  states  that  the  best  grade  of 
CACAO  exported  from  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  known  as  Cacao 
fino,  is  very  much  in  demand  in  Spain,  where  it  is  preferred  to  the 

exports  of  this  article  from  any  other  country. - Two  American 

mining  engineers,  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Ehigineers,  are  at  present 
doing  exploration  work  in  the  territory  of  the  Delta  Amacuro. 
These  experts  state  that  this  territory  is  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  and  that  great  opportunities  are  offered  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital  in  mining  enterprises.  Recently  Col.  Pedro 
Olivares  Mora  discovered  three  iron  mines,  covering  an  area  of  600 
hectares,  in  the  municipality  of  El  Toro,  in  the  Federal  Territory  of 
the  Delta  Amacuro.  These  mines  are  said  to  contain  extensive 

deposits  of  an  easily  reducible  iron  ore  of  a  high  commercial  grade. - 

The  Riopauji  Petroleum  &  Asphalt  Co.  has  been  organized  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  to  exploit  the  ASPIIAIjT  AND  PETROLEUM 
deposits  of  the  Betijoque  district  in  the  State  of  TVujillo. - The 
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demand  for  asphalt  abroad  is  constantly  increasing,  and  petroleum 
is  always  a  marketable  product  in  all  ci^dlized  countries.  The 
asphalt  deposit  referred  to  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fluid  products 
of  its  kind  ever  worked  for  commercial  purposes,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  examination  shows  the  quality  to  be  highly  desirable  for  paving 
and  other  uses.  The  Riopauji  deposit  is  about  25  kilometers  from 
Lake  Maracaibo,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  40  meters  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  the  intervening  ground  gradually  declining  to 
the  water’s  edge.  This  fact  will  aid  materially  in  the  construction 
of  a  railway  at  a  minimum  cost  for  the  transportation  of  the  asphalt 
to  Lake  Maracaibo.  It  is  also  stated  that  geologists  who  have 
examined  the  region  report  that  the  substance  from  which  paraffin 
is  extracted  is  found  in  this  zone,  and  it  is  possible  that  that  industry 
could  also  be  profitably  developed  in  the  region  referred  to.  The 
company  not  only  proposes  to  work  the  Riopauji  asphalt  and  petro-v 
leum  deposits,  but  also  to  open  up  rail  and  wagon  roads  in  the 
vicinity,  and  especially  the  wagon  road  from  Carora  to  the  Riopauji 
Railway,  thereby  connecting  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Lara  with 
Lake  Maracaibo,  a  project  that  has  long  been  desired  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  agricultural  and  other  interests  of  that  section  of  the 

country. - The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Republic  of 

Venezuela  has  ordered  that  the  instruction  for  the  class  of  TRAINED 
NLniSES  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Women  be  given  in  a 
special  clinic  called  “School  for  Nurses,”  to  be  held  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  Vargas  Hospital  in  Caracas  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
hospital  physicians.  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Rizquez  has  been  chosen 
director  of  the  new  school. 
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